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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


AN EDITOR*S preface is supfNCKsed to give the reader some coit- 
ception of the plan and purptse of the new volume for which he is 
responsible. His own views on the »ub|ect at hand arCj supp^scdly^ 
of minor conadcration. 

I shaU follow precedent by stating the general pasp^ve of our 
purpose; but I shall depart from the customary editorial intnoduc- 
dofis in oc pressing an opinion^ howev^er minor it may be thought to 
be in the consideration of the topic as a whole. One cannot plan a 
volume such as this, with its variety of religious expres^ons, and read 
It caiefully in typescript, vyithout forming an opinion. And I am sure 
that those who have freely expressed themselves on matters of their 
own faith would accord the same privilege to an editor to air his own 
honest estimate. The fact that so many diverse religious expressions 
can come together between the covers of one book is but a sim 
sign of the willingness on the part of all to be in friendly relationships 
and exchange of opinionj even though religious ideolopcs seem to 
create chasms of differences. 

First, then, in regard to the purpo^ and plan of the ■v'Dlume. This 
bock belongs on the ahclf alongside a newly issued series of oon- 
(emporary studio planned by Dr, Dagobtrt Runes, president of The 
Philosophjcal Library press of New York. The senes so far has in¬ 
cluded volumes with such titles as: ^'Twentieth Century Sociology^", 
'Twoiticth Century P^cholog/*, ^Twentieth Century English”, 
* ^Twentieth Century Foliticai Thought”^ ^'Twentieth Century Phi¬ 
losophy”, “Twentieth Century Education” and the like. Manifesdy 
in such an oceanic subject as religionj not every brand of twentieth- 
century religious beliefs * could be considered in one volume. Were 
j Th\^ possible mir book would have taken on the complexion of an en- 

* While It h true llut nmi reUgjQnii exprtSiKd by uidiOMJjstic 
pditkal fftiilu And *tate credw arc phcneineni cli»ract(fiitic nf the twcntietii 
CEDtury, ihey are f»t peculiar la wr day. They cut thmugh md acrtus the oW 

and itiblE religioiu and hdong to the jUidy ol rcli^otu pi>x^loKy- Aay ade¬ 
quate trcatimEnt of them ii luch wnuld liEqulre a volume by iisclij beyond th* 
■Cope of thii haek. 
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cyclopedia which b not its ahn> Whal is in mind is a cross-section of 
the more important historic living religions which have come down 
from a Jong past, together with those younger in age ivhich are thriv¬ 
ing healthfully in our day, and an appraisal of these religions in 
terms of our times. It is not a book on denominations or cults hut of 
the larger divisions of religious ideologies and practices. 

For example, Protestantism is covered by its two-fold diviaon of 
liberal and conservative; Judaism by its three-fold division of con¬ 
servative, refonn, and its recently developed interpretation known 
as fteconstructionism ’; Catholicism into its three-fold ttproslon, 
Roman^, Greek and Anglo-Catholic; and such Christian religious 
ideologies ^ lay claim to special divine revelations, the Latter Day 
Saints, Christian Science, Swedenborgiatusm, and the avowedly self- 
revelatory faiA of the Quakers, There is no attempt to follow the 
old dassihcatJon of cultism since, in the opinion of the editor, this 
word has become obsolete by its abuse as a term of scorn by self- 
appointed orthodox. 

Again, no contemporary rdigious scene would be complete with¬ 
out sorne representation from the camp of those religious gmupe 
which, in this country particularly, have captured the loyalty of 
thousands both by their vigorous faith and by their enthusiastic ac¬ 
tivities, such groups as the Salvation Army and the Jehovah's Wit¬ 
nesses; the religious groups which have come upon the contemporary 
scene in reaction to inherited ideologies, such as the Ethical Culture 
Mov^ent and Rdigious Humanism, appealing as they do in in¬ 
creasing measure to the non-conformist type of mind; the religious 
groups which represent the impact of a non-Chrisdan heritage upon 
the contemporary scene with a claim to special religious tnright, such 
groups as the Bahaists and the Ramakrishna Order. It had been the 
hope to have included at least three other groups, the Theosophists, 
the Remcrudans and the Spiritualists as certainly worthy of repre¬ 
sentation but thb has met with failure, although invitations were 
extended these groups. Theosophists and Rosicruciaiis do not wish 
to be classified as religions but rather as philosophies. { It b alt a mat¬ 
ter of defioition. ) And the Spiritualists do not appear to be concerned 
enough *0 join others in a venture such as th is, 

For the most pan it has been the aim to seek out actual repre¬ 
sentatives of the several faiths. Where this has not seemed possible, it 
has been the avowed concern to find an interpreter whose scholarship 
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is unquestioned in the field znA whose acquaintance with the topic 
is intiinate and sympathetic. 

Before each oontrihutor there was placed a prospectus which ran 
somewhat as follows: Religion in ihe Twenti^ik Century ishotild 
offer the reader a clear and condsc statement of the main tenets of 
the religion presented; something as to its history, its sco(^, its airm 
and wherever po^ble a general idea of its present membership 
(statistics and htadquarteis); it should raise the query of the pe- 
culiar genius of the particular religion, or, what may be regarded as 
a unique contribution, if anyp to the world of Trligiom thought and 
practice, and give ari$wer; it should state how the religion^ as it b 
interpreted by its representative or spokesman, looks upon other 
religions, with such questions in mind as ^^Docs it aspire to reach all 
people or is its mission Emitcd?*^, “Is it tolerant in principle or com- 
petitivc?**; it should consider whatever solutions, if any, it may con* 
ccive to have to offer to the present pm^g questions of our own 
times, questions like racc-rdations, the new w^orld of post-war re¬ 
construction, and whatever contributory factors there may be in¬ 
volved in it to man’s economic, social, political, hterary, educational 
and cultural interests; it should give the reader a first-hand acquaint* 
ance with any recent trends of the reli^on, pointing tow^ard chmg^ 
or reform within itself, thus revealing contemporary currents within 
its own historic framework; and, finally, it should present, without 
TTservation, such mtcrcsting and pertinent matters which seem to be 
of special concern to the religion under discussion and its impact 
upon modem thought and practice. 

The arrangement of the essays follows the pattern of approxi¬ 
mate chronology^ which has, in the judgment of the editor, its patent 
advantages over other possibiUtis^ Where there is uncertainty either 
as to exact or appropriate chronological arrangement the dcdsion 
has been quite arbitrary in view of the slight importance of the 
maacr^ 

Most readers of such a book as this arc students of culture and as 
such their own interests are not confined to one Intcq^rctationp how¬ 
ever satisfactory it may be. For this reason, the editor has pressed 
with in^cncc upon each writer to present the reader with an ap¬ 
propriate though brief list of the best literature upon the subject for 
a more comj^dhensive acquaintance with the religion under discus- 
sion+ So that one may fed a kind of intimacy with each article, the 
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editor has prepared a brief sketch of the profeasdona] life of each con- 
liihutor in the desre to encourage a more sympathetic undeistand- 
ing of the article itsdf. 

Relipon in tkt Twtnti^th Century thus presents, it is hoped, a 
cross^ction of the big streams of religious ideas and practices which 
^ect the lives of millions now living, some of whose streams are 
rivere cut deep by the flow of centuries and some of which are shallow 
not in substance but only as more recent surgings of the human spirit 
destined to cut ^eper with thdr contributions, as it b thought, with 
the passage of time. Though we may not have here a comprehensive 
picture of contemporary rch^ons, we have, we bdieve, a represent¬ 
ative presentation of the rehgious landscape of our mid-twentieth- 
century culture. The book may lay claim to one virtue, not always 
found in books given to such scope because of the limitations or the 
prejudices of their single authorships — each religion is authoritatively 
represented as the biographies of the contributors will bear testimony. 
To all these men women who have joined in this publication, the 
e^tor expresses his thanks. The contacts with these people, with such 
divergent backgrounds and, in some cases with such loy^ commit¬ 
ments to thdr religious households, have revealed an underlying 
sense of comradeship, which, it is hoped, is symbolic of the new day 
that k dawning upon us at this very late and critical hour in the 
development of human culture. 

Now, as to the editors own estimate. Were his feding that his 
work was only that of a compiler his own interpretation would be 
altogether superfluous. But it is not in the spirit of compilation that 
this volume has been bom. It has given cause to no end of reflection 
—an experienre which, it is hoped, will be shared by the reader. With 
so mmy reUfpons coming up out of the past, so many still ritally 
affecting the lives of men, women and children, with so many claims 
to special di^c dispensation and with the present world in such 
awful turmoil and dc^d of the future—how can one remain neutral 
to man’s search for and his daim to an answer to life's ultimate 
mi^g Md destiny? For, after aU, this is the characteristic of any 
rdigion; it is the expresion of man’s behef and ooRimitment^ fired 
with emotion, to what he takes to be life’s ultimate meaning and the 
destiny of himself, hU feOowmen and of those not yet bom. The 
stronger the conviction, the more » it his feeling that it a of divine 
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sanction. It is the new and terrifyingly unotftain world preying upon 
ns, with OUT yesterdays grown ancient almost ovemightj that makes 
the question of religion in the twentieth century a matter not of 
idle and leisurrly speculation bui one of agonhing opinion and 
decision. 

It is almost a sickening truism to repeat the fact that our planet¬ 
ary world is fast shrinking. It began almost yesterday and though 
we know this to be true we arc too close to the proces to realize the 
implicarions. Fate [or shall we say, God?) is moving man closer to 
man, creating for him, whether he wills it or not, a world neighbor* 
hood. This process, let it be sadly noted, has not come by the process 
of religious brotherlincs which has been the dream and the utopia 
of our greatest rehgious seeisj but it is now a compulsion which has 
come by way of the much maligned disciplines of modem techno^ 
logical devices and scientific progress. Even the devil of war may be 
the saint in forcing man to take seriously his long affirmed but little 
practiced brotherhood. The lines which have long separated men axe 
increasingly growing blurred and we sfaalli sooner than we reaUze, 
find them dimmed out by the erasures of scientific revolutions. Some 
of these lines were fashioned by nature: mountains, Me^, impass¬ 
able bulwarb of wilderness and desert—which scientific innovations 
of communication are fast destroying. Some of them were those 
long inherited artificial bamers which, by mWs own ideological 
superiority, have been created as islands of isolation and are now, by 
the same means, becoming anachronistic. 

This is only to say that we live m the mightiest era of transition 
in human history. No other age is comparable. So swift arc thc^ 
changes in economic, pohtical, sooal and cultural spheres that it is 
only an honest admission to affirm that w t hardly know where in the 
whirl we arc in terms of our earthly destiny and admit our horror of 
things that may come to pa^. 

No area of human interest can remain in such a day in quaran¬ 
tine. The age of materialistic sciences (this may be a hard admission 
for religious people to aflfirm) has led the way to upheaval. 
fierce storms of social unrest, of economic and political revolution^ 
are upon usj and who would dare to deny^ that the matcriahstic 
sciences in their applied fomi have been at the bottom to stir men s 
wants and desires for a fuller share of the earth's offerings. The 
curse of man's imatiable desires to better himself may weU be the 
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blessing in disguise. Ei.>cn the dcdne (or more material coDvenicnce 
is a part of the evidence of man's superiority over the things and 
creatures about him. His rdi^ons cannot long Fcmain neutral and 
unaffected—even though religions move with heavy feet- Any stu¬ 
dent knows that reUgioiis have been conditioned by culture. They 
have never been bom nor have they developed in a cultural vacuum. 
Changing civilizations have brought about changing religions (grant¬ 
ing their reciprocity ). What lies in store m the rcligfous field, in our 
contemporary maelstrom, no one can prophesy. Only thing tan 
one be certain of; the religions of the world will be mightily affected 
by the whirlwind that is now surging throughout the ends of the 
world. What has become of Shintoism over night? How long will the 
Taoist practices continue with western civilization sweeping in its 
enlightened pracdces? How can fundamentalists hold the youth 
whose public school education has tom them if not adrift at least 
into the shock of comfraitmental ideas? How can Christians speak of 
one mind, of the Christian view-point, with so many afiirmcd inter¬ 
pretations? How can Hindus and Moslems aJfirm their spiritual 
truths in the face of their present brutal conflicts {not to mention the 
other religious groups)? How can Westemeia aflirra thdr spiritual 
superiority-—a doctrine nourished deep in the soil of traditional 
ignorance? How can the liberal with his new freedom scorn the con- 
serv'ative whose mind Croufaled by a conscious frailty must lay hold 
of some stable authority to give balance j and how can the conserva¬ 
tive condemn the liberal who has with troubled conscience fought 
his way up the hill to new freedom, new insights and new virion? 
How, in the name of a good God, can religions continue to divide, 
with so many things at stake in the world? 

To repeat dead formulae is no answer. To bite the hand of tradi¬ 
tion which has nourished so much good is no answer. To be a Hindu 
or a Moslem or a Christian is in itself no answer. To appeal only to 
the tradition of one?s people is no answer. The answer can only come 
on the field where the questions are pressed; the field of today, in 
terms of today's culture, of its own whirlwind. The past may con¬ 
tribute to the answer; hut the past is always what it hi the past. To 
hold that only tradition gives the final answers is to affirm belief in 
a God who Is cither a dcistic deity or one that is dead. To believe 
truly in a God is to believe in His being alive in the present, alive with 
unfolding purposes and no stranger to changes. Tlie prophets have 
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always been believed wen by conservatives to have been closer to 
the Divine (certainly at tintes of oiscs) than the priests, although 
the priests (tbc better ones) may have had divine fimctioning in 
holding on to the gains made from one prophetic mterval to the 
titKU 

What I am trying to say is thk: a loot at the various rcligiom 
shows plainly (if one has a positive belid at all) the work of Deity 
under two forms; tbc prophetic and the priestly. Practically all the 
great religions of the world were launched by good prophets who did 
not fit their traditions. Practically ail of them found their path lonely^ 
many of them died in scorn and disgrace^ The second generation be¬ 
comes the priestly generation, trying to hold the vision; but visions 
have a way of perishing- They must be re^incamated in choice 
spirits, the saints and perhaps the new martyrs. In other words, there 
arCj what I would choose to caH, two expressions of religion, as the 
record plainly shows. The one may be c^ed the v&Tlic(d^ the other, 
the korizotiiaL 

The t'rf'rlfcd is the line in a particular religion that comes up out 
of the past, through the course of a pardcular tradition. It may be 
likened to a river which is traceable, however winding, to its source 
To this group belong the priests of rdigion, the institutionalists, the 
traditionalists, the vested powers, the succeeding generations of dis¬ 
ciples whose main glory is that they belong- The Aoriioiiiflf cuts 
across the past. Tradition means Ics if not little. TTic present land¬ 
scape means more. It is to be likened to the otean^ An ocean has 
spread and it has depth and it goes nowhere- It just is, regardlcs of 
what has flown in or out of it. To this group bdong the prophets, the 
religious innovators of good spirit, the seers and the saviours of man¬ 
kind. To them there is vested no other power than that of their own 
conscience and dedication^ They are hard to classify as to church or 
creed or denomination or even by the name of a pven religion. They 
are oceanic and arc what they arc in themselves. They have stamped 
upon ihero the water-mark of their own quality- Always are they 
the heretics of their times. 

These two are discernible in the whole story of rebgions. (They 
are also discernible iu other fields of human life, id economic, in 
social and cultural fields-) The two, the and the 

become conscious of each other when pressing issues are forced- 
Generally it is the priest who wins the skirmish; hut the prophet is 
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content with anonyroity in the conviction that right has a way of 
working itself out eventually because it belongs to reality (deity). 

The horv:ontal approach to world religions has not even be¬ 
gun to be appreciated for what it is worth by those whose vision is 

circnmscribed to the vertical. But in a world that is fast shrinking_ 

the horizontal view is destined more md more to came to Us major¬ 
ity. This, I take it, is the answer that the rcUgions of the twentieth 
century must begin to find, however hard it may be to see and to 
realize and to practice. The horizontal view means that no one re¬ 
ligion can daim monopoly of truth* either the truth of man or of 
Gf^. The Divine communication has not been confined to one re¬ 
ligious group, nor even to the particular field called religion. No 
universal truth or value can be dreumscribed to one people unless 
God be a tribal ddty. The values that are eternal in character are 
found in diverse places and on many tongues and in many traditions. 
It is this ‘look around” (the horizontid) rather than the "look to 
the past , that w'ill bring to majt fais crowning religiotis achievement, 
in his spiritual struggle to undciatand himsdf and all men and even 
his God* Our present age is thrusting this truik bome, whether we 
welcome it or not. Isolationism or special prerogative m religion is a 
passing though long chapter in human cultural history. It is nour¬ 
ished on provincialism and ignorance* both of which are sprinkled 
udth deep sincerity, and it breeds misunderstanding, suspicion and 
bigotry. That kind of religion belongs to the pre-atomic age. It is 
the horec and buggy type. The new world must have lea of this, dse 
it k done. ’ 

I find startling confirmation of all this in the record of the greater 
religions. The vision of their founders and best expositors saw across 
their traditional borders, the sunlight of God’s truth and value 
among other sons of men "not of the fold". Even the outcast Samari¬ 
tan, sparse in theology and wearer of no blue-ribbon sanctioned by 
his social group, had what the elect lacked, said Jesus of Nazareth, 

The question whether one religion is as good as another strikes 
me as curious. It is curious because when one reads the history of 
religions one sees, uidcs one b too prejudiced by a theory, that each 
and every religion is plural in itself. What is called Christiatiity, for 
c^ple, has 1™ historically a groat variety of thought and prac¬ 
tice. The religion of its founder was certainly much simpler than 
many subsequent interpretations and expressions. The same is true for 
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Zoroastrianism whidi (as is shown in the essay in this volume) was 
for Zoroaster a far different thing than for the Zonoafitrlans who fol¬ 
lowed with their manifold and stringent interpretations. The same for 
Mohammed and Buddha and Laotze; and the same {shall we say?) 
for many of the prophets who followed them- It is this prophetic, 
korizontal, expression of the several religions that needs comparisorij 
if comparison is wanted. Exit prophets and the greater founders 
tend to piodairrij amidst the provincialisim of their funda* 

mentals which cut across the traditional and oeritrflf lines andj by 
the same token, belong much more together than those who solidify 
their own and their fathers* views into dogmas^ into inflexible doc¬ 
trines and practices and crovm them with the sanctity of the found¬ 
ers name. The question of comparison certainly h not one of one 
religion over against another, but rather whether the vision of the 
founders and their prophets, through the centuries matches those 
univcT^I ideals which the spirit of God, we must believe^ has been 
proclaiming in the hearts of men of good w'ill everywhere, QuaUtics 
bear their own water-mark and do not depend upon any extraneous 
authority and they cut honzojtt^y across all tradidens. With some 
there may be more quantity of quality which makes for pre-enu- 
ncnce. The ideas may be expressed in waya which hide those funda¬ 
mental qualities; and it is a lack of spiritua! vision not to sec them- 
For example, the Nirvana of Buddha spiritually is not far remo^'ed 
from that ultimate union interpreted in the Christian Fourth Gospel 
which speaks of the utter oue-ncss of disciples with their Lord» though 
the phrases tend to hide such similarity* The Golden Rule spoken 
negatively need not be less significant than when it is spoken posi¬ 
tively, The spiritual unity of mankind need net be less signifleant 
when spoken of in terms of the Absolute as when it is symbolized by 
the happy figure of Jewish family life. Men will always speak in 
terma of their culture and surroun^ngs but that does not mean that 
they are utter stranger? to the same divine impulses- The prism of 
man's life darkens and dulls or sharpens and brightens the mdwdJing 
Spirit of the Universe. Some religious prophets and the better priests 
have prisms which shine with cry^al clearness; others ha^'c pnsma 
which are duUed by ignorance and superstition and by religious 
myopia. The hotizontal view finds the prisms of truth and value 
everywhere whenever etema] values pierce the limited horitons. 
Eastern and Western people can unite only in this manner in the one 
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kind of union that is worthy of the name, the union not of identity 
but the umon that comes fay the recogtiition of these fundamental 
values, the common spirit which reveals the common God. The 
doctrine of plural spiritual incarnations of God, with one supreme 
perhaps tn the quantity of quality, is the sounder baris for the kind of 
unity in religious tradition tn the one world that by necessity is now 
to be fashioned, the prophetic voice in rdigion for our generation. 

All of 113 have come up out of a certain religious tradition. No 
man ever lives apart from his inherited social pattern. We are all 
drenched with the customs and the ideology of our caste, our point 
in time and in space, and by the same token we all arc potential pris- 
oneia of the overwhehning power of group pressure. Ccinfomung 
to society will always make the way of the conservative the caaer 
and the smoother path. Even nature reflects the principle of con¬ 
servatism : a tree cannot grow too high, an animal must not develop 
too large a body, a stream caiuiot be too powerful. It is not con¬ 
servatism or traditionalism in itself that can be held to be nature's 
Curse. It is the traditionalism that blocks the ever flowing elan vital 
of life itself which is the curse, the stubborn resistance to the very 
prindpic of change and creative power that is in life. 

Our era reflects this creative power in a mighty surge. Any at¬ 
tempt to halt it now is an invitation to death. The religions of the 
world need not be ashamed of thdr several heritages but only of any 
disposition to self-conceit which blocks progress and suppressis its 
prophets. A man’s heritage may be respected but it need not be an 
idol to be wonhipped as above the immanently working God. The 
world that is opening up is insisting that all values be recognized, 
whatever the heritage. The chief sin that will beset religiotwly com¬ 
mitted men is the worship of their heritage to the degree that they 
are blind to the creative value thrusting themselves upon us and giv¬ 
ing us our sacred opportunity. To be specific, a Christian who be¬ 
lieves in the supreme spiritual worth of Jesus of Nazareth even to 
the point of a Trimtanan theology need not make his loyalty to the 
Jesus of ^tory and theology a cause greater than loyaUy to what he 
must bebeve, if he is honest with himself, to be the univeisal spirit 
of Christ wherever found in any traditional faith. A Scripture be¬ 
comes genumcly sacred in so far as its appeal touches the soul of man 
of whatever faith $ the sacrednes which tradition gives to it is far less 
significant. This is only to say, again, that the world of value is fun- 
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damcntalty m octatiic world, one that horizor^i^ fundanicntally 

and self-authenticating. , 

Our times arc maJciug many issues live options^ Xhc religious 
live Option Is the konz<itttal approach. The option has not come, we 
repeat, hy the front door of religions themselves; it has come by the 
back door of technological adv'anccs. It is no time for bickering ov^ 
small issues. It is an age for prophets who see bravely and optimisti* 
cally beyond the turmoils of transiuon the vision of things eternally 
fundamental by whatever the name or the heriiagie* The twentieth 
century era which began only yesterday (shall we date it when hell 
broke out on Hiroshimo?} will not last out its expected life span 
unless the lesson of wanting b heeded; there is to be one world or 
none. Such an era desperately needs a religion that can bring men 
together. To thb end the various religious households must transcend 
thdr provindalisins and each, after its own kind, give voicx to that 
in its heritage which reflects the Universal Spirit brooding upon aU 
sons of men of genuinely good will evcrywheirc. 

Verciuus Perm 

Mercer Lake 
Mercer, Wtscoruiu 
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HINDUISM 


^cvami Nikhilananda wai bom in 165 J tn a tmaU viUagt tailed 
Noakheiiij >n Bengal, India. He attended high school and college 
and worked as a journaUjt prior to his joining the Ramakrishtto 
Order of monks. This Order is a broach of the Hindu religioni 
founded bySwami Vivekananda in i 8 $j, (An arlicle on the Rama- 
krishna Movement appears in this volume.) 

The word “swami" is a title given to the world-renouncing 
monks, meaning literaUy ^"master’' or “lord" It is used in the same 
way as the title “father^* in the Roman Cathedic faith. A "swam^ 
monk takes the vows of celibacy, poverty and renunciation of all 
worldly ties, 

Swami Nikhdananda was ordained as a monk of the Order in 
ip 94 and given his present name. He spent several yewrs tn the 
Himalayan monastery of hts Order, the Mayavati Advaita Ashrama, 
during which time he made a study of Hinduism and other systems 
of philosophy and religion. After making an extensive tour of India 
deliuering lectures he was sent, in ipgt, to America to preach “the 
universal ideas of HiWuMtn." His first assignment was at Provi¬ 
dence, R, I, 

In sggg the Swami founded the RamakTiskaa-Vivekananda 
Center of New York and remains its spiritual leader. The con^ega- 
tion consists almost entirely of Americans. Among kis literary pro¬ 
ductions are "The Gospel of Sri Ramakrhhna" a trandation 
{ "The Bkagavad Gita" a translation ; “Self Knowl¬ 

edge'* (rg^S); and “The Essence of Hinduism" ( 


Editor 
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SWAMI NIKHILANANDA 


THE RELIGION practiced hy over two bundled millions of men 
and women iving in the vast subcontinent of India from a pre¬ 
historic past b known as Hinduism or Brahmanism. Both words are 
of foreign origin. The word SindhUi the Sanskrit name for the river 
Indus, flowing into the Arabian Sea, was distorted into Hindu by 
the Persians and later on changed bto Indoi by the Greeks. The 
country east of the Indos was called India; its inhabitants became 
known as Hindus^ and Ihcir religion, Hindulsin. The word Brak- 
manisfn was coined by early European travelers and Christian 
missionaries^ who found the brahmin caste dominadng Hindu 
society and religion^ But the Hindus prefer to call their religion the 
Sanatanc Dharma^ the Etemai Religion, because it is based upon 
eternal principles; or the Vsidika Dh^rm^j because it is founded on 
the teachings of the Vedas. The country^ of the Hindus is known to 
them as Bharata or Shdrai^arsha, derived from Bharata, an 
ancient Indian king^ the sou of Dnshyanta and Sakuntala, immor* 
talked by Kalidasa in his great drama 

The origin of Hinduism is lost in the haze of antiquity^ This 
much, however, may be stated with a certain amount of truthj that 
it is the oldest religion in the world which has produced in an 
unbroken succession a large number of prophets and philosc^hcra 
who have demonstrated by their lives and experiencea its cardinal 
doctrines and principles. 

Hinduism cannot siriedy be called a hbtorical religion. It was 
dot founded by any historical person or persons. It is based upon 
the teachings of the Vedas, whicht according to Hindu traditiont 
consist among other things of certain spiritual laws dcacribing the 
nature of Ultimate Reality, the individual soul and its hereafter, the 
universe, and the relationship between man and his Creator and his 
fellow beings. These laws, eternal in nature, were revealed to those 
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spiritually developed persons known as rishiif who hved, at a va7 
early period of history, on the banks of the Indus and the Ganges. 
Great prophets of olden times like Rama and Krishna, or of 
medieval times, like Sankara and Chaitanya, or a modem prophet 
like Ramakrishna, were upholders and demonstrators of these spirit* 
ual laws during critical periods of India’s history. They were not 
their originatois. According to the Vedas, seeis of Truth arc found 
among both sexes and in all religions. 

The Vedas are the scriptures of the Hindus and the ultimate 
authority concerning spiritu^ experienca. They are roughly divided 
into two parts: the karmokanda, dealing with rituals, sacrifices, and 
other methods of worship, by which the gods are propitiated for the 
purpose of gaining happiness and prosperity; and the jnanttkanda, 
which discusses phJloeophical truths bearing upon transcendental 
experience. The latter part is also known as the Upanishads, whose 
instructions were given both in forest retreats and in the crowded 
courts of kings. 

The goal of the Vedic teachings is twofold: first, the enjoyment 
of prosperity in the world, both here and hereafter, through the 
pursuit of ethical and religious disciplines; second, the attainment 
of the highest good, known by such terms as immortality, liberation, 
and the supreme bliss. Further, every individual is asked to realize 
four ideals in life. They are the ethical virtues {dharma), economic 
pursuit {aTtka\j the enjoyment of esthetic and sensuous pleasures 
{kama), and freedom (moksAo). The second and third ideals must 
be bas^ on dharma, or righteousness. Otherwise they degenerate 
into greed and voluptuousness. Abiding peace and blessedness are 
possible through the attainment of the fourth ideal, namely, libera* 
tion. 

In order to realize the above-mentioned four ideals in life, the 
Hindu philosophers have divided it into four stages {ashramai)^ 
They are known as brahmacharya, garhasthya, vanaptastha, and 
sannyosa. During the first stage a man leads the austere life of a 
celibate student, conserving his physical and mental energy. During 
the second stage he becomes a householder. He marries, begets chil¬ 
dren, and fulfilb his duties to the family, the community, and the 
country in accordance with bis power and capacity. After fifty, he 
hands over the charge of the fai^y to his children and retires with 
his wife to a holy place in order to lead a life of reflecdon and 
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mcdltatioii. And during the last stage, he raiouncca aQ ties and 
becomes a free soul. The great Hindu poet Kabdasa says that boy- 
hood should be devoted to the acqiilsjtion of knowledge, youth to 
the enjoyment of material happincs, old age to reflection, and the 
last moments of earthly life to communion with God- 

The division of Hindu society into four castes shows that the 
ancient Hindus valued the spuitu^ quatitis more than miLtary and 
economic power. The brakmim were the custodians of learning and 
spiritual lore; the kshatriyes were the kln^ and military protectois; 
the vedsyoj controlled the trade and economic life, and the sudras 
supplied the manuaJ labor. The four castes, working in harmony, 
preserved Hindu society for a long period in history. All of them 
were indispensable for the preservation of the social stmeturen Thdr 
welfare and security were interdependcut The Bhagavad Cits 
defined as foUows the duties of the four cast^t “Control of the 
mind, control of the senses^ austerity, cleanliness, forbearance, and 
uprightne^ as also knowledge, realization, and faith—these arc the 
dudes of a ^r a A min, bom of his own nature. Heroism, high spirit, 
firmness, resourcefulness, dauntlcssness in battle, generosity, and 
soverrignty—these arc the duties of a kshalriya, bom of his own 
nature- Agriculture, cattk-rcaring, and trade arc the duties of a 
vaisya^ bom of hk own nature. And the duty of a sudra, bom of his 
own nature, is action consisting of service.” {Bhagavad Gita XVIII, 
42 -+ 4 .) 

The Vedic culture is spiritual, because it belie^'cs that the uni¬ 
verse is revealed, when Truth Li known, as a spiritual entity, and 
also because human life has a spiritual end. Some of the main 
doctrines of the Vedas are briefly described below. 

The tangible universe did not come into e?tistcncc at any par¬ 
ticular point of time. It is without beginning and without end. What 
b called creation is only a manifesLadon of names and forms from 
an uumajiifested seed states and dissolution is a return to that state. 
Manifestadon presupposes a previous non-mamfestation. Creation 
and dissolution represent an unending proccs, often descried as 
the “breathing of the cosmic soul/* Time, space, and causality arc 
concepts of the phenomenal universe; they do not belong to ettmiiy. 
A world period, when the names and fonm are manifested, is called 
a cycle (yugu)- According to a Vedic statement, the names and 
forms repeat themselves in every cycle. The soul s liberadon does 
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JWt lie in idendficatton with the world process, but in going 
beyond it. 

As the universe is without beginning, souls are also without begin¬ 
ning. W hat is the soul? What b its nature? The soul is the unchang¬ 
ing and immortal substance in every* living bclitg. It is of the nature: 
of Spirit and co^ousneas. It is the detached witness of the change 
that taJee place in the body and the mind. A man's unrighteous or 
righteous actions may obscure or reveal the nature of the soul, but 
they can never destroy it. The same soul shines e(|iiaUy in the highest 
man and ^e lowest creature, the difference being in the degree of 
manifcsiadon. Everyone will eventually realize the divinity of his 
soul- The body, the sense-organs, and the mind are the institiments 
through which the soul manifests its light in the outer world. They 
themselves consist of insendent matter. Behind the ph^cat body 
there are, according to the Hindu mystics, the subtle and the causal 
bodies. The soul is described in the Vedas as the "eye of the eye,** 
the car of the car.” “That which cannot be seen by the eyes but by 
which the eyes see—know that to be the soul.” The experiences of 
the mind are detached from one another like the pictures in a movie- 
film. The unchanging soul, like the screen, gives the idea of con¬ 
tinuity to Aose experiences- Without the presence of an imi nu taMr 
substance in man, the activities of the senses and the mind could not 
be coordinated. 

"nic soul cannot be affected by the laws of matter-—^^temporal, 
spatial, or causal. Hence it is immortal and deathless. Birth and 
death are related to the body and not to the soul. The Katha Upani- 
skad says: “The soul Is not born, nor docs it die. It has not m me 
from ariywhcne, nor has it produced anything. It is unborn, eternal, 
everlasting, ancient; it is not slain though the body is slain. If the 
slayer thinks of slaying the soul, and if the slain person thinks that the 
soul is dead, both have missed the quth, The soul slays riot nor is 
slam. The soul, smaller than the small and greater than the great, b 
hidden in the hearts of all living creatures. A man who is free from 
desires and free from grief sees its majesty through tranquil 
and mind. Though sitting stiU it travels far; though lying down it 
goes everywhere. Wise men, having realized the incorporeal, great, 

and all-pervading soul dwcUing in perishable bodies, do not 
grieve.” 

The soul, which is not limited by time and space, is necessarily 
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one and without a second. Duality is seen only in the realm of mat¬ 
ter The soul is Spirit. 'Die different souls seen in the relative umverec 
aie reflectians of one soul in various materia! obiects, like the 
dona of the sun in many waves. In spite erf tliis apparent multipliaty 

the sou! always remains non-dual^ 

Tn the Vedas the soul is described as cxistcnce-lmawledgc-hlisa 
absolute {sackchtdanandafti). Its oneness with the Godhead is the 
essence of the Vedas, This oneness is revealed by such statements ta 
“Thou art That,” “I am He,” “Consciousness is Brahman," “Tha 
^•ery soul is Brahman,'* This unitive knowledge is the true knowledge. 
There arc three tnain interpretations of the Vedic philosophy, known 
as Dualism, Qualified Non-dualism, and Absolute Non-dualism. 
They all agree about the spiritual nature of the soul) though they 
differ about its relationship with the Godhead. 

Why does the infinite, perfect, and immortal Spirit appear as a 
finite, imperfect, and mortal creature? Why does the One appear as 
the many? This is the result, says Hinduism, of its identification 
with finite, material forms. What is the cause of this identification. 
The Upanishad descrilns it as maya, or i^orjmee. Maya is Ae in¬ 
scrutable and indescribable power inhering in Ultimate ^ Reality 
Itself, which at first conceals its true nature and then projects^c 
material univc™ and all the material forms contained therein. The 
Spirit identifia itself with these forms and appears as finite beings 
subject to birth, death, and amilar physical changes, hunger and 
thirst, pain and pleasure, and the other pairs of opposites. Such illu¬ 
sion b experienced in a man's everyday life. Under its spell he sea 
the mirage in the desert, takes a rope for a snake, and while a^eep 
regards his dreams as real. But the appearance of water in the doert 
or the snake in the nope b illusory; that is why it cannot alter 
real nature of the desert or the rope. Likewise the false identificauon 
of the soul with material forms cannot change its real nature. It is 
alwa^'S and under all conditions pure, perfect,^and non-dual.^ The 
discovery of the spiritual nature o£ the soul and its non-duality is e 

goal of religion. , 

Thus Hinduism speaks of two souls, as it were; the real soul and 
the apparent soul. The real soul is pure Spirit, The apparent wul « 
identified with a material form. It is the latter that b aware of good 
and c^, that acts righteously and unrighteously, that cjtpenences 
rewartb and pimkhixients here and hereafter. The Vc as speak o 
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diJTtrcnt oouncs that the appanmt soul may follow after death. The 
Tneritorious soul enjoys happiness and the wicked soul is punished, 
through divine or subhuman bodies. After these experiences are 
over, it again assumes a human body on earth and resumes its Jour¬ 
ney to its spiritual goal. The Vedic doctrine of Jtarma and reincarna¬ 
tion does not apply to the real souli which neither Is bom nor dies. In 
the relative world the law of karma, or cause and effect, determines 
a man's thought and action. Good produces good, and evil produces 
evil i and this law operates after death as wdl, That men arc bom 
with dissimiUr physical and mentat traits is the result of thdr past 
actions. Neither God nor fate is r^ponrible for this. We should ac¬ 
cept Our present misfortune with cahniicss, but, at the same time, we 
should now act in a righteous way so that our future may bring us 
only good. 

The goal of life is absolute perfection through the unitive knowl¬ 
edge. As this exalted condition cannot be attained in one life, the 
Hindu philosophers speak of rdneamadon. In each birth a man 
adds a little more to his merit. In the cod he realizes his true nature, 
goes beyond the illusory law of cause and effect, and thus attains im¬ 
mortality and freedom. 

The Godhead, or Ultimate Reality, is described in the Vedas as 
Brahman, or the .^b^lute. Devoid of name, form, or sex. Brahman 
is sometimes referred to as He and sometimes as ft. Brahman is 
Spirit and consciousness, the unchanging Reality behind the chang¬ 
ing universe. It is both transcendent and immanent. It alone exists: 
when Truth is known, names, forms, and material objects are real¬ 
ized as nothing but the Godhead, The world is rooted in Reality, It 
is not unreal in the sense that a barren woman's son or a castle in 
the air is unreal. Everything in it should be regarded as filled with 
Divine Spirit. Material objects appear real because the Godhead, 
which is the only Reality, forms the inmost essence of all. Without It 
nothing whatsoever can exist. It is the purest freedom. By realizing 
It man b released from the bondage created by ignorance. It b the 
essence of love. Because It is the indwelling Spirit of aJ], human 
beings feci attracted to one another. It b the ejvte nce of beauty. 
Physical beauty b only a reflection in matter of the beauty of the 
Spirit. The abode of blessed qualities alone. It b totally free from 
ajiger or passion. The Godhead does not punish or reward, Man 
alone U responrible for hb suffering and hb happbies. Though the 
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wind of divine mercy blows for all—the sinful and the virtuous- 
only the pure in heart art benefited by it. 

Hinduism declares that Brahman is unknown and unknowable. 
Man thinks of ft according to his inner understanding. To some, who 
arc beginners, It appears as the extra-cosmic Creator of the world, 
the efficient cause and the giver of rewards and pimishmciits- To 
some, who are more advanced, It is the Power manifest in the urn- 
verse, immanent in the creation, the material cause of the world 
and the Soul of all souls. Brahman b the whole and living beings are 
parts of It. And to a few, who have attained the final stage of spir¬ 
itual evolution, Brahman, soul, and universe arc one. They are con¬ 
vertible terms. *T am He.” 

As the supreme Godhead is unknown and unknowable to the 
finite mind, the Hindu refigion prescribes various symbols through 
which one can contemplate IL Thus the Vedas speak of such sym¬ 
bols as Agni, Vayu, and Indra, These, however, were replaced later 
by the popular deities of the Puranas, such as BraAnja, PijAnti, Siva, 
Kali, and Dutga. The Vedas are never tired of rdterating that all 
these are manifesUtiorts of the impersonal Absolute in time and 
space. By contemplating the Godhead through these symlxjls the 
aspirant ultimately realizes the Absolute. Hinduism believra in 
Divine IncamatioDs. The Bhagavad Gifn says that whenever vi^t 
declines and vice prevails in the world, the Godhead is bom in a 
human form for the establishment of righteousness and the punbh- 
ment of the unrighteous. Though unborn and immutable, yet Brah¬ 
man, through the help of Its own inscrutable mays, appears to be 
bom as a man so that men may reahze their divine nature. Rama, 
Krishna, Buddha, and others, all bom during critical periods of 
India's spiritual history, are regarded as Divine Incamatiom. A 
Hindu accepts Christ, too, as an Incarnation. God can be worshipped 
through them as well- When the nameless and fomlcss Brahma 
manifests Itself in time and space and appears to be endowed with 
human attributes. It b called the Personal God. The Gods of the 
different religions, from the tribal deity of the primitive people to the 
one God of the monotheists, arc only different aspects of the Abso- 
lute revealed to limited mitids- 

According to Hinduism every soul is potentialiy divine. Thb 
divinity is hidden on account of ignorance; it can be manifested 
through knowledge. The manifestatioo of the soul s divinity is the 
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whole of religion. God can be seen and must be seen; which means 
that a man can be perfect and must be perfect. Religion is not mere 
believing or reasoning; it Is being and becoming. It b a luuquc ex¬ 
perience between the eternal Godhead and the eternal sou!. Then 
alone “the knots of the heart arc destnoyeti and all doubts set at 
naught.“ 

The method of spiritual unfoldmcnt Is called yoga by Hindu 
philosophers. The word means union of the individual soul with the 
universal soul, or Godhead. It also means the method by which this 
union may be achic\'ed. 7'hough Inflexible regarding the nature of 
Ultimate Reality, Hinduism is very catholic regarding the diolce of 
spiritual paths, which are determined by the aspirant's inborn tend¬ 
encies. For the active type Hinduism prescribe karmayoga, or the 
method of right activity. The aspirant must perform every action 
regarding himself as God's instrument. He must surrender to God 
the fruits of all bis actions, whether philanthropic or ritualistic or 
those he performs every day for the maintenance of his body. A true 
karmayop serves others, seeing in them a manifestation of God. He 
regards with holy indifference success and failure and the good and 
bad results of action. He cultivates a spirit of detachment from all 
worldly objects. To him every work is a form of worship and there¬ 
fore sacred. Though busy with his body and mind, he maintains an 
inner calmness, being aware of his indissoluble relationship wi th 
God. Through the performance of action m the spirit of yoga the 
aspirant purihes his mind and ultimately attains the knowledge of 
God. 

For the emotional type Ulnduism prescribes bhaktiyoga, the path 
of divine love. The asprant on this path ts called a devotee or lover 
of God. His ideal is the Personal God in the form of a Prophet or a 
Divine Incarnation; or he may worship a Deity without form but 
endowed with human attributes. The devotee establishes with God 
a human relationship, regarding Him as bis Father, Master, Friend, 
or Beloved, according to his prevailing mood. Rituals such as the 
offering of flowers and food, and the burning of lights and i nem s r, 
characterize the path of divine love, especially during Its 
stages. Love of Cod is the secret of this path. But divine love, 
human affection, is free from fear, desire for reward, or any other 
ulterior modve. A true devotee docs not worship God because he is 
afraid of punishment after death or because he expects happiness on 
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taith or in heaven. It ts the natural indination of his mind to love 
God, ance the esssence of God ts beauty and blessedness. To him the 
form of God that he loves is the perfect ideal, however differently it 
may be regarded by another pereon. Formal and ritualistic devotion 
practiced for a long time with sincerity and camestnes is gradually 
transformed into spontaneous and ecstatic love, which destroys all 
the impurities of the devotee’s heart and reveals to hint the ultim ate 
oneness of love, lover, and Beloved. 

The third type of yoga, rajayoga, is based upon Samkhya phi¬ 
losophy, propounded by Kapila. According to him the pururAu, or 
soul, is pure consciousness, by nature perfect and immortal. There 
are innumerable purmhai cortesponding to the individuai so^ 
PTahiti, or matter, b one and inert. Through non-discrimination 
the soul identifies itself with matter and experiences birth, death, 
and the other miseries of relative Ufc. Through right Lnowledge it 
re.'dizes its bolation from matter and attains freedom and perfection. 
Rajayoga describes the practical disciplines by which this freedom 
b attained. It consists of eight steps. The first two deal mainly with 
ethical disciplines, such as non-injury, truthfulness, continence, con¬ 
tentment, study of scripture, and devotion to God. The third and 
fourth describe postures and breathing, which help in the practice 
of concentration and meditation, discussed in the remaining steps. 
Through the practice of ethical disciplines the aspirant gradually 
weakens hb violent desires, which, like waves, disturb the surface of 
the mind. It is this mental agitation that prevents a man from seeing 
his inmost self. Through concentration the aspirant strengthens the 
mind and cultivates inwardness of spirit. Through the one-pointed 
mind he practices contemplation, analyses the different layers of 
consciousness, and at last realizes the true nature of the soul and its 
freedom from matter. 

Jmnayoga, or the method of discrimination, b suited to the 
philosophical temperament. It is discussed in Vedanta philosophy. Its 
purpose is to enable one to attain undying bliss and a cessation of 
misery through the perception of the illuaoricess of names and forms 
and the realization of the sole rcahty of Brahman, which is identical 
with Atman, or the soul. The follower of this path must possess keen 
power of reasoning, by which be can distinguish the unreal from the 
real, the unchanging from the changeless. He also must devdop 
indomitable will-power to detach himself from the unreal and the 
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dunging. He cultivates such disciplines as control over the mind 
and the senses, inner calmness, forbearance, faith, and concentration. 
Above all he must have an intense longing for freedom througb the 
knowledge of Truth. Such an aspirant repairs to a qualified teacher 
and is instructed about the identity of the soul and Brahman. He 
reasons about this instruction and then contemplata its meaning. 
Through uninterrupted contemplation for a long time he at last 
attains an exalted state of superconsdousnes in which he realizes 
oneness with Brahman. As his ignorance is destroyed he secs the 
entire universe and all beings to be the same as Brahman. The real¬ 
ization of non-duality' is the goal of jnanayoga. 

It is said in the Vedas that the ultimate Truth is supramental. 
TTie Godhead cannot be perceived through the senses nor compre¬ 
hended by the mind. Yet the teachers of yoga, never ash their students 
to surrender reason. They declare that through the practice of yo^c 
disciplines, such as self-control and cootemplation, the mind acquires 
a hi^cr power, sometimes called intuition or Inspiration, which is 
beyond reason and through which the supersensuous Truth is di¬ 
rectly realized “like a fruit lying on the palm of one’s hand." Then 
a man lives in the world as a free sou!. He U no longer deluded by 
the mere appearance of things. He is not a victim of false fear or 
false expcctadon. Realizing all beings In himsdf and himsdf in aB 
beings, he loves alt and never becomes a cause of fear or pain to 
anyone. After death his soul, which has already been freed from 
ignorance, desire, and attachment, merges in the Supreme Spirit 
and thus attains complete liberation, 

Hinduism is noted for its catholic and iiniveisal outlook. Its 
toleration and respect for other faiths mainly result from the fact that 
it regards the Godhead, or Ultimate Reality, as unconditioned by 
time and space. Religion itself is not the Godhead but the means to 
Its realization. According to the Vedas Truth is one, though the sagm 
caB it by various names. The Bhagavod Gita declatea that all re¬ 
ligions arc strung on the Lord like pearls on a necklace. In what¬ 
ever way people offer their worship to the Lord, He accepts it, M 
religions lead to the same Truth. Ramaknshna repeatedly said that 
the different r^’giona are only different paths leading to the same 
^tpenence of peace and blsscdness. Every religion Is thus 
a vista which ultimately opens on the infinite horizon of univtraal 
religion. This univemlity is not, however, to be found cither in the 
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myths or in the rituab of rdigioOj which arc neocssairy in so far as, 
like the shell of a seed, they protect the kernel of religion and gradu¬ 
ally drop off as the Truth breaks out in the devotee's heart. The 
Godhead alone, which is the goal of all faiths, is the univeisal re¬ 
ligion. It can be realized by the deepening of the spiritual con¬ 
sciousness through the practice of the disciplines laid down in all 
faiths. The Hindu attitude toward other religions is that of respect 
and not of mere tolerance^ much less of rivalry. 

The cardinal principles of Hinduisni may be stated as foUows: 
the divinity of the soul* the tmity of existence^ the oneness of the 
Godhead, and the harmony of reUgiorLS. As the soul is divine, every¬ 
one is entitled to respect, no matter how his body may look or his 
mind may function. This b the true basis of democracy and all 
decent human relationships. The unity of existence is the real foun¬ 
dation of ethics. Violence, hatred, and malice toward others ulti¬ 
mately injure oneself. One cannot be truly happy by hurting other 
bcingj, whoever or wherever they may be. The surest way to one's 
own happiness is to work for others' happing* Ethical laws dictated 
by expediency, poUdcal or otherwise, do not serve a useful purpose 
in the long-range view of things. The different Gods are different 
facets of the one Truth. Therefore those who desire religious har¬ 
mony must never destroy or pull down- MaEdous words must not be 
used against any faith, though constructive criticism is allowed. A 
man should be taken where he stands and then giv-en a lift. This is 
the application of the democratic prindplc in religion. 

Hinduism cannot be described in terms of fixed dogmas or 
stereotyped creeds. Remaining loyal to fundamental principles, it 
has shown amazing flexibility of forms to meet the demaiids of 
changing conditions both from within and from without- Faticms of 
woTship have indeed changed, but the spirit of adoration always re¬ 
mains the same. In every century, from time out of mind, Hinduism 
has produced great spiritual gemuses who have preserved untar¬ 
nished the basic truths of their religion when Hinduism was shaken 
by intemal upheavals or by such external causes as contact with the 
Greeks, the Sakas, the Huns, the Scythians, the Moslems, and the 
Christians, 

The Upanisheds registered a protest against the excessive mo¬ 
nopoly of the priests officiating in rituals described in the Vedas* 
They preach that liberation is to be attained through the culdvation 
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of knowledge end not trough the performance of sacrifices. The 
Puranas developed the idea of a Personal God, the Divine Incama* 
tion, and the path of bhakti, or divine love. The Bhagavad Gita 
shows the harmony of different spiritual disciplines, emphasizing 
however, selfless work as an easy way to the realheatlon of Truth. 
Buddha, who was bom in a Hindu family and was recognized later 
by the Hindus as an Incarnation of the Godhead, protested against 
many of their time-honored religious and social beliefs, such as the 
infallibility of the Vedas, the caste^system, and the Vedic sacrifices. 
He stressed the cultivation of the moral virtues, the suppression of 
longing for material things, the renundation of the world, friend¬ 
ship for human beings, and compassion for animab. Sankaracharys 
(A.D, 7&8~8 so) rescued Hinduism from the confusion that attended 
the downfall of Buddhism in India. He preached the austere philoso¬ 
phy of the the supremacy of the unitive kdowledge ac¬ 

quired through discrimination, detachment, and self-control. He re¬ 
interpreted the Upanishads, the Bkagavad Gila, and the Brakma- 
nitras, the three authoritarive books of the Hindus, in the light of 
Xon-dualism. Ramanuja (1017-1137), the founder of Qualified 
Non-dualism, preached a combination of knowledge and love. Ac¬ 
cording to him the universe and its living beings are the different 
modes through which Brahman manifests Itself, the three together 
forming the complete Reality. The cultivation of ecstatic love for 
the Lord and the surrender of one’s actions and desires to His will 
have an important place in Ramanuja's scheme of salvatian. 
Maddhva (l 199-1276}, in southern India, and Chaitanya (1466- 
1533), in Bengal, were preachers of Dualism and taught love of God 
as the only means to sdvation. Contact with Islam produced such 
religious reformers in northern India as Kabir and Nanak (1469— 
i5®3)' 

Hinduism came in real contact with Chrisdaiiity m the eight* 
centh century^ alter the Brinsh conquest of India-. The impact with 
this ncW| dynamic religion shook it almost to its foundation. In the 
nineteenth century two movcmaits of reform were started which 
succeeded to a great extent in stenuning the tide of the alien faitii. 
The Brmmo founded in Bengal by Raja Rammohan Roy 

(1771^-1833), was dedicated to the worship of ‘‘the Etemab the 
Unsearchable, Ihe Immutable Being, who is the Author and the 
Preserver of the universe,'‘ The Raja, though bom in an orthodox 
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brahmin famfly and well versed in the Hindu scnptu^ stuped 
Islam and Ghriatianity with respect. He went to Tibet in sca^ oi 
Buddhist tnystcries. Two other great leaders of the Brahmo Sa^j 
were Maharshi Dcvcndratiath Tagore (1817-1905) and Keshab 
Chandra Sen (i838-18B4). The members of the were gen¬ 

erally recruited from the English-educated Hindus, The movement 
itself, under its powerful leader Keshab, compromised m swer^ 
respects with Christianity. It was an intellectual and eclectic faith. 
It preached against image-worship and the caste-system and con¬ 
fined itself mainly to sodal nefonn work. The Brahinio un¬ 

doubtedly prevented many Hindus with an English educadon fioro 

embracing Christianity. . y o 

The drva Sama} was founded by Swarm Dayananda (10<»4- 
1883] as a bulwark against both Islam and Chrisda^nily. The move¬ 
ment was launched in Bombay in 1875 soon its tnilucnce was 
fell throughoul western India. Dayananda was a pugnactoia 
preacher. He attacked the woisbip of images in Hindu temples and 
reiittroduced the andeni Vedic rites among his foUawere. Like ite 
sister movement in Bengal, the Atya Semoj also employed its str^gth 
to introduce such social reforms as the remarriage of Hmdu widows 
and the aholidon of the casti^ysicm and the early mama^ ol 
Hindu women. It took the lead in liberating Hindu women fmm 
ignorance and seclusion. The cause of education in general recciv 
a special impetus from the Aiy<t Samaj. 

The nineteenth century also saw the birth of the 
krishna* Paramabamsa (1836-1886), who was dcs^l™ ^ 
main RoUand as the fulfillment of the sinritual aspirations of the 
two hundred millions of Hindus for the past thns tho^d ycai^ 
Through his spiritual experiences he bcame a living witness of the 
truths of Hinduism embodied in the Vpanishads, the Far anas, and 
the Tanlras, He impressed everyone with his complete martery ol 
the body and the senses. In him one sees the triumph ol Spmt over 
matter, He practiced the different faiths, induding C^isuamty and 
Islam, and found that the same Truth is the goal of them alL He is 
respected everywhere today as the prophet of harmony, 

Ramakrishna's disciple Swami Vivekananda {1863-1902), afwr 
the fashion of the Buddhist missionaries of olden lime, ^ed the 
message of the Eternal Religion of the Hindus outside the land of 
* S« Jirtiulfl "The lUmakruhna Moverocni." 
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its birth. He was the first rdigiotis preacher cl India to present 
Hinduism before the Western worlds In the year 1893 he represented 
his ancient faith at the Parliament of Religions held in Chicago in 
connection with the Columbian Expoddon. It was be who founded 
the monastic Order of Ramakrishna, whose members take the vows 
of dedicating themselves to the realimiion of Truth and the service 
of humanity. During his short but dynamic career he reiterated the 
time-honored wisdom of the Upaniskadi. He taught that the cul* 
miiiation of spirituality is reached when one reali^ the Godhead 
within oneself and then sees It in others. This idealp expressing itsdf 
through various forms of social service, appears to be the present 
trend of Hinduism. 
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ZOROASTRIANISM 


Be plying our invitation to have a pari in thu volume^ Dr^ 
Taraporewala wrote: "I shall be very happy to eontribule on ^oro^ 
cstrianism because of two reasonst (s) I am bom a ^oroajirian and 
profess that faith and (2} I have studied our SeriptuTes in the 
original during weU over thirty years, I have just completed my lifers 
work With a revised translation of the Gaihas (SoJigs) of ^oroaster. 
Therein 1 have found answers to all life*s questions/' 

Irach Taraporewala has pursued ike academic life as student^ 
professor and research scholar continuously since the Iwm of the 
century,. In igo^ he won his B.A, at the University of Bombay; from 
to rgog he studied in London and then was coded to the bar 
at Grays Inn, He was awarded the Gouernmeni of India Sanskrit 
scholarship in sgtt which brought Aim to the University of Cam^ 
bridge and then Germany where he later won kis Fh.D^ degree 
at the University of Wurzburg; during (his period he conferred 
with many of the leading European scholars on matters of philology 
and ancient literatures. After a period of teaching in India^ ke be- 
came^ in S$i 7 t professor of comparative philology at the Umverdty 
of C^dcuita. In and for ten years he was principal of the 

P, Coma Athoman Institute, Andheri and the next two years 
director of Deccan College Post-Graduaie and Research Institute, 
Poona:, until his retirement in ig42. 

Dr, Taraporewalo was bom in 1884 at Haiderabad, Deccan. 
Besides his mother tongue (Gnjaruti) he is at home in more than 
a dozen languages: Marathij Hindij Urdu, Bengali, English^ French, 
German, Italian:, Dutchj^ Sanskrit, Pali-Prakrit, Avesta, Greek, Per^ 
Stan, Paldavi, Latin, with an acquaintance with Arabic and Chinese. 
His more than sixty published papers and books have dealt with 
subjects ranging from Indian Ide^ of Education, the Parsis, San^ 
skril Dipt hongs, ancient philology to his well known work ''The 
Religion of ^aratkushira,^* 


Editor 


ZOROASTRIANISM 


IRACH J. S. TARAPOREWALA 


ZOROASTRIANISM b tmiquc among the living religiom erf the 
Av'orld in two respects. Firsts it is perhaps the oldest faith which h 
“living.” Secondly, it has the smallest number of adherents^* Zoro 
astrianism was contemporary with the andent faiths of Egypt and 
Babylon. TTic date of the Founder cannot be fixed with amy cer¬ 
tainty, nor can any reliable account of his life be given.^ Judging by 
the language of the most andent documents of the faith, as found 
in the Gaikos (reputed to be the actual words of the Founder him- 
sdf)^ Zoroastrianism seems to have been contemporary with the 
Vedas of India. Very probably the language of \hcGnihds represents 
a slightly earlier stage, because we find in it words and grammatical 
forms which had alrady become obsolete in the VediC pedod, 

!n any ease the Gaikds arc the foundations of all Zorcastiian 
beliefs and practice. The 2 oroastiians look up to them as the very 
words of the Prophet* All the remaining Scriptures may be taken 
as deriving their inspiration from them and carrying for^vard their 
message. 

*Tlic total la |^u thwa rgajOvCi ifl thfl whal« world. Of tbcic naore than 
iDO^DOo Hire m IndU (over gOpOOa in ibe city cf BambmyJ^ Some aOjUcw (nr 
Icm) Wvt Id Fcwi. The ronainbff (r few hundredi) m icittcieEl over the 
other Undi of the world. 

** The imditEom] life of the Pmphtt wm coi»FK>Kd utoiit yean after 
hii time, 

*** Th&te arc la tltrec Un^uage^ Avetta, Pahlavi md Pcniaji. The Aveim 
Tmv coiuiit of (t) the l^araa (in 7$ chapten, of which 17 ue the Cithaif} 1 
(3) the Firparad (a pdrt of Utyii^tAt lupplcme^lt Id the (g) the 

i^ftididdd C^tlie Lawi a^iiut the DenirOii]^^' 3 worb cf nii|i-h later CompoiitirMi, 
coDtalmnif detaJli df cen^oaial aj^d '‘peuiEcatioD^'} ; and (4) the Kh^rdtk- 
(a ULiACcnancouJ asticetian of bynirLi and iitanici and pnyTCi). The 
Pahlavt Tc3tL] were ail Cimipciicd much Latcr^ between the 3rd and the tOth 
ccDtuiin of Chriit- They comiit of tramjationi of the .\veita Texti with a nm^ 
nia^ coimnentary^ and alio of a ntimber of thcolo^eal ueatiies cipbodyiDB the 
bdiefi and dogmas of the ^ 4 a^nlaD age. The Perilan T«u are coaudy the 
which ore answer* to thi!olofkal queidoni »nt fmm India to S^roai- 
triaA prkftf in Petiia regaHing dttaili of ritual and dady life- 
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As has happened in the ease of every religion^ the purest and 
highest form of the faith is to be found in the days of the Foundejr 
and in hb own inspired words;^ in other wordS;, in the earlier Texts. 
In later days influences from other races and other beliefs begin to 
creep In and the faith undergoes an enormous change* Naturally the 
later priests would make attempts to find santtions for their own 
later beliefs in the authentic teachings of the Founder, Thus in the 
later Zomastrian Scriptures we find two sentences fairly regularly 
repeated; (i) “Zarathushtra asked Ahura-Mazda, ‘O Ahuri- 
Mazda^ Spirit most holy^ Creator of th^ material wgrld^ what 
is . . . and (a) **Therieupon Ahura-Mazda replied, “O holy 
Zarathushtra, it is - , *** In this way every superstition and c\T:ry 
practice of later ages was justified and doubly sanctified by invoking 
the sacred names of the Founder^ Zarathushtra^ and of the Supreme 
Being Ahura-MazdL 

During the third and the fourth centuries of die Christian era 
all the ancient Avesta Scriptures of Zoroastiianism were collected 
and translated into Pahlavi, which was the language of the people 
in those days. The original language of the Scriptures was Avesta, 
which was the language of andent Bactria (in East Iran), This 
language was very near in structure and vocabulary to the Andcnt 
(Vcdic) Sanskrit of India. From incemat evidence it is proved that 
the whole of these Avesta writings cover a period of sevcj^ centuries 
—probably well over a thousand ycar^ The Gat has represent the 
oldest stage of the Avesta language. Hence it is obvious that at least 
a thousand years have intervened between their composition and the 
Pahlavi renderings and conimcntarics. There are very dear indica¬ 
tions that the Pahlavi writers have not understood the grammatical 
construe don of the ancient Texts and a number of Gatha words 
have been given the meanmgs they had acquired in the later PahJavi 
days. The result is that these Pahlavi renderings cannot by any 
means be taken as entirely Eeliable* The Pahlavi translators and 
commentators were certainly Zoroastrians by faith, but they looked 
at the teaching of the Prophet in the light of the belief and practices 
of their owrt days. Naturally, therefore, wc gel a somewhat distorted 
picture of the fundamentals of Zoroastrianism from these PaJdavi 
worb. All the work on the Gdthds done so far by Western scholars 
has depended ultimately on these Pahlavi treatises. Even thus wc get 
a picture of the Prophet and of his Teaching which is very noble 
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aQd sublime. But to get an accurate picture the GSihas must be 
studied in their own light and in the light of the ancient tradidons 
they embody. The closest to them^ both in language and in thought 
are the coutemporaiy Vedic Texts of India, the Hymns for the lan¬ 
guage and the earlier Up^nhhads for the thought and for the ancient 
Aryan tradition* 

For the Iranians, among whom Zoroaster was bom, and to 
whom hh Message was addressed, were a branch of the ancient 
Aryan people. Tliey were proud of being Aryans and of their Aryan 
heritage^ This heritage forms a sort of baciground for the 
It consisted of a set of beliefs conceming life and its meanings and a 
system of customs and social usage* The Aiy'ans had a system of 
Nature-w'orshjp and adored a set of Nature-gods. These are seen 
fuQy developed in the Hytnns of the Vedas. And above and beyond 
these Nature-gods the Aryans did recognbe a Supreme Being* 'The 
One Reality," whom "the Wise call by many names" {Rig-V^da, 
1.164*46). Zarathushtra took firm hold of this '“^One Reality" and 
held Him up as the Supreme Bdng, Ahura^Mazd^* He ehmiiiated 
all other Deities of the Aryan pantheon. Even when in later days 
some of the older Nature-gods came back into Zoroastrian theology, 
the supremacy of Ahum-Mazdd remained unchallenged* 

The Aryans seem to have had some sort of social organization. 
Both in Iran as well as in India this developed into the four hcredi''^ 
tary "classes^* Pri<sts, (a) Warrions, (3) AgTiculturisls (and 

commercial people) and (4) Craftmten (and servants). 

The distinguishing dress of the Zoroastrians today is made up 
of three items- (1) the "sacred shirt” (the rudreA); (a) the "sacred 
prdle” (the kustl) and (3) the cap coveriug the bead. This was the 
ancient Aryan dress* and goes back to pre-Zoroastrian days. The 
investiture of every Aryan child (whether boy or ^rl) took place 
sometime after the age of seven* After this investiture the rdigiotM 
education of the child began. This investiture constituted the "sec¬ 
ond" or the "new birth" of the childi and hence in India all true 
Aryans (belonging to the fust three classes) w^cre called the "iwice^ 
bom*" 

To these Aryans of Iran Zarathushtra brought his Message, 
This can best be understood by considering it point by point. The 
essential Teaching of the Prophet is that Ahura-Mazda alone 
is the Supreme Being and as such deserves our obedience and wor- 
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slup. Tht thing to note h that the name Jtsdf ia doubli^ In 
the Gilhds we find that the Supreme is addresed in four ways: 
(i) Ahura or (s) Mazda (both single) or (j) Mazdd-Aknra or 
(4) Ahura-Mozda (the last two being double). The last name has 
^comc stereotyped in later Avesta Uterature and in all Pahlavi and 
later theological works. As a matter of lact the use of the first three 
variants definitely marks out Catha passages. Indeed, out of the 
four variants the combinadon dkuTa-Mazda h the least used in the 
Gilhds themselves. Since in the earliest Achaemenian Inscriptions 
of Darius the Great we find the form Aura-mazda alone, we may 
confidently assert that these Inscripdons were contemporary with 
the later Avesta Texts and that therefore the Gathas are certainly 
pre*Achaem cnian. 

This double name is full of significance. Ahufi (Sanskrit arura) 
means “Lord of Life.” He is the Creator and Upholder of all Life, 
and thus represents the Spirit-side of the univerac. Mazda may be 
explained as made up from maz (Sanskrit mak) and the root dd 
(Sanskrit dhi)^ and the word may be translated as "“"Creator of 
Matter”* So the double name Ahurd-Mazda rignifi^ “Lord of 
Life and Creator of Matter.” Thus this name brings out the funda¬ 
mental duality of our visible universe—Spirit and Matter. And this 
name implies that the Supreme Being is the Creator and Upholder 
of both these great principles. This fundamental dualism runs 
through all Zoroastrian writing^, and is in fact at the root of the 
teaching about the Twin Spirits which is often pennted out to show 
that Zoroastrianism b '"dualistic/*^ For this wrong notion the really 
responsible people were the Fahlavi writers who identified the 
“Good" Spirit With the Supreme Creator and made the *"£vil" 
Spirit Hb eternal adversary. But thb is certainly not the original 
teaching of the Prophet 

This Supreme Ahurd-Mazda b necessarily invisible and intangi^ 
blc to our phyrical senses. He can only be "'seen” through '"the eye 
of the Spirit'^ {Yasna 45-B). For the averitge human being He must 
necessarily remain a mere name. To understand Him, therefore, 
Zarathushtra has pointed out a method through the AmeskdSptttid 
(usuaUy translated as the ""Holy Immoftais"). In bter ages these 

• ITic FaJUivi writer! ictM 10 have Cdcrmcd tiwj with n»E W 

luiDw, aad iD hivc ificptiiEied the name u meiiniiig "Lard tif 

WUdoni.'^ 
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have been understood as almost equivalent to Afch-angtbj Dcjucs 
standing next to the Godhead in rank,, each with a special ^'depart- 
mend' of the universe assigned to look after. 

Western scholars have tried to explain them as ‘'pcisonified quaH- 
ties of the GtxUiead," but that seems somewhat inadequate. To begin 
with they arc six in number, divided into two groups of three each, 
in one group all three bear names in the fetmuin^ gender and repre* 
sent the Mother-side of the Supreme, In the other poup the names 
arc attuiUJy in the neuter gender, but they stand for con¬ 

cepts and represent the Fathcr'^dc of the Supreme. Thus we have 
amongst the highest Divinities two clear groups, one representing 
the active side, the Fatherhood, and the other repreenting the pas¬ 
sive dde or the Motherhood of the Supreme. These two also corre¬ 
spond respectively to the Ahurd and to the M^dd aspects of God. 

It must never be forgotten that all these six arc not digereni 
Beings, nor even the '^creadons'' of the Supreme. They are in very 
truth aspects of Ahurd-Moidd, A belter comparison would be with 
the **rays'* of various colors which make up the white hght of the 
Sun. These six ‘'Holy Immortals'" together with Akur^Mazda 
Himself make a Heplnd, who arc known in later literature ^ the 
“Seven Amesha-Spenta.” But the phrase used for these seven in ^e 
Gat has is very significant^—^they are called there '*the AhuTo^Ma^ddf^ 
(In the plural number), (Fa^na 30.9 and 3^4') 

*rhc three “aspects'' of the Supreme on the Father^sidc are 
named Asha, Vohu-Mano and Kskathra. These names have been 
tisually translated as "^'Righteousness/* "Good Mind and Pown^ 
(or "Dominion"). But these renderings convey but a very faint idea 
of all that these signify in the Cdihds, 

Asha stajids for the Knowledge of the I-aw of God^ and for the 
Law itself. In many places Asha stands for the Lsiw af God^ 

which is identical with Righteousness, the Righteousness about 
which Jesus had preached. The deeper significance of the word 
has been lost in later writingis and today the w'Ord is used to draenbe 
a man who is “good” in the ordinary^ sense of the term and hi the 
eyes of the world. But the ori^nai concept of Asha is far above 
mere worldly goodness and physical purity- It also implies mental 
and spiritual purity. In the earlier texts we read of the Divine Be¬ 
ings occupying their exalted portions "through Asha ; and in one 
pa^ge (Knmfi 57.4) 4 Aura Mazda Himself is described as having 
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“advanced the furthest through Asha.” The finrst deGnitiaa of 
Asha is contained in the last stanza of Tennj'son’s fji MttaonaTsiX 

That God, which always lives and loves. 

One God, one law, one dement, 

And one far-off divine even t, 

To which the whole creation moves. 

In Asha lies the consummation of our human life and effort. By 
understanding Asha and by realizing what He stands for we may 
understand the Supreme. Asha, therefore, is the Eternal Law of 
God, the Law of Truth and Righteoiisne$, which none may thwart, 
which none may defy. This Asha Is the very foundation of Zoro- 
astrian Kcligion. 

In later theology Askor-Vahishia (the Highest Asha) becomes 
identified with the Sacred Fire, the phydcal symbol of Zoroaster's 
rcUpon. There is an oft-quoted sentence which says, “There is but 
one Bath, the Path of Asha; all the others arc False Paths.” This 
sentence fittingly closes the Book of Yosna, And in another place 
(Yasaa, bo.ta) the worshipper expresses ihb wish! “Through the 
Ughest Asha, through the best Asha, may we catch a glimpse of 
Thee, may we draw near unto 'nree, may we be in perfect union 
with Thee,” 

Asha, in short, is the Righteousness of the Father in Heaven, 
which we should seek first so that all other things “shall be added” 
unto us. 

The next step after understanding Asha or the Law of Righteous¬ 
ness is the cultivation of Vohu-Mand, The usual rendering “Good 
Mind” is very weak and entirely colorless. The adjective voHu is 
derived from an obsolete root troA {vas in Sanskrit) which means 
“to love.” We find derivatives of the same root in the Vedas also. 
So the correct rendering of the name of the second “ray” of vf Aurfi 
should be “Loving Mind” or “Lowe.” 

In the Got Aar no doubt Asha ranks first, but ail through later 
theology Vohu-ManS stands next after Ahuta-Mazda, As a matter 
of fact even in the Cat has, Vahu-Mano has been mentioned nearly 
twice as often as Asha, Love is the supreme fact of Life, the Power 
that sways our human destiny. In the Gaihas the aspirant expresses 
his desire that he may reach up to Mazda-Ahura “through FoAu- 
Afano” (Foma In another passage (Foma 46-^) the Wor- 
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shipper and the Worshipped are called "the Lover and the Be¬ 
loved.” Herein lies the first germ of the exquisite mystic poetry of 

the Sufis. ^ , 

When Vohu-Mano rises in the heart of a human being it is ex¬ 
pressed either as Devotion to the Father of All or as I»ve for our 
Brother-Man. The supreme manifestation of Love in human life is 
seen in the union of man and maid in wedlock. This earthly ujve 
can be sublimated into spiritual Love. There is a beautiful verse in 
the Gathss {Yesna 53.5): 

These words I speak to maidens truly wed 
And to their comrades young; bear these in mind, 

And understand them deep within your Souls;— 

Bring down Vohu Man' in your lives on earth, 

Let each one strive the other to surpass 

In Asha^s Tmthj in Vohu Manors 

Thus each one suxdy shall reap rich rewards. 

Wedded life and wedded love is the first step on the Path to¬ 
wards for in that ccmdliion alone the man or the woman 

begins to think for the fim dmt of some one else. Hence the wedded 
state Is regarded as distinctly and it has been stated^ that a 

married person is dearer to AhuTO-Mozda than an unmarried one 
(Fcirdiddd 4.(^7). 

In Zoroastrian Texts five great Lords and Masters have been 
enumerated. These arc: (1) the Liord of the House; (a) the r 
of the Town; (3) the Lord of the Province; {4) the ^rd of the 
Country, and (5) the Lord of Religion. These five imply cv«- 
increasing drdes of love and responabifity, and the last holds the 
whole of Humanity within the circle of his Love.* ^ 

The Love of Vokn-Mano extends even beyond Humanity, and 
takes into its fold "our younger brothers,” the Ammals. In later 
theology Voku^Mano is depicted as the Guardian Angel of the Mi- 
mal Kingdom. Zoroasirians as a rule are meal-eaters, but even today 
orthodox Zoroastrians abstain from flesh on the days consecrated to 

Vohu-Mano. » »»■ u 

Achieving the Undcrstannling of the Etcmal Law of wghtcoi^ 
ness and realizing the All-embracing Love of Ahura-Mazda, the 

-Tlu. b a WendrU WlUkle'. "One Werli" 
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aspirant should now translate both these—this Knowledge and this 
Love—into Action. He must seek the help of the third “Aspect” of 
the Lord, Kshathtet, who represents the Strength of the Lord be¬ 
stowed upon those who truly rerw their brothers. Loving Service— 
Vohu-Kshathra —follows directly from Love, He also represents the 
Creative Activity of the Supreme. In human life the only activity 
worthy to be called "creative” is Service done to Humanity, inspired 
by Love. As an eminent worker once put it, "the E»est reward for 
Service is the opportunity to do greater Service.” And this is exactly 
what has been promised to the ^roastrian, when he is told {Yasna 

37,(3) 

4 

Ahura's Kshathra aurdy cometh down 
On him who serves with seal his brother meek. 

Every act of service rendered to the meek (who according to Zara- 
thushtra alao "shall inherit the earth”) brings a greater outpouring 
from above. 

The three ‘^Aspects" of the Supreme on the Mother-side are not 
50 prominent nor so clean They represent the firm, unshakable 
Faith in the Eternal Law and the rKulting rewards. 

Armaiti (iisualiy translated "Piety**) h the counterpart of Asha 
on the Mother-side. She represcuts the finnness of Faith in Mazdi 
and His La^v. She resides in the heart of every human being and 
"stands by to solve our doubts" (yaina 3].i^]« She is our "Rock 
of Ages/^ and we must keep our cars ever open to haten to Her 
whisper within our hearts. She is the "Daughter of Ahura-Mazdi** 
{Foma 45.4)^ and our ultimate Refuge. In our hours of tribulation 
and sorrow She brings us strength and comfort. In later theology 
Armmti is the Guardian Angel of the firni and stable Mother-Earth. 

The remaining two arc mostly mentioned together. They arc 
named Haurvatai (Wholeness or Perfection) and Amereidi (Im¬ 
mortality). They arc deariy and dc&utdy “alkgorical” concepts. 
They bertow upon man the blesdngs of "Life renewed" and 
“Strength of Soul,” and these gifts come only to tho^ who have 
realised FoAu-Afano, 

This wonderful and poetic Teaching of the Holy Immortals may 
be summed up thua^ Every human bdng must iinderstand the 
Etema] Law of God of Tnith and Righteousness. He must rcaliic 
the Power of Love. And he must tran^te both these into Acts of 
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Loi'ing Service. AH through his striving he must bold fast to Faith 
and thus attain the Goal of Perfection and [mmortality. 

The entire Message of Zaratbushtia, as contained in the Gat has 
revolves aioiuid the Holy Immortals, and he has taught ns the way 
to realize them in our life on earth and thus realize Ahura-MstzdS, 

fiesidea these Seven of the Hiptad Zarathushtra also mentdons 
two other Deities as worthy of woiship. These are Fire {Atar) and 
Staosha, Both are deaiiy ‘'aliegorical*' peisonidcations. 

All through the history of Zoroastrianism the Fire has been un- 
derstood to be not so much the physical Fire as the Spiritual Fire 
within each human being. It is the Divine Spark in man. Zoroas- 
trians have been wron^y named ^Firc-woishippers.” The real ob¬ 
ject of their vs'orshlp is the Inner Spiritual Firc^ who 

lights the Faithful dearly through Life; 

But, Mazda, in the hearts of InSdels 

He secs the hidden evil at a glance. {Yasna 31^4) 

In Zoroastrian Temples to this day the Sacred Fire (the outer symbol 
of the Inner Reality'} b kept constantly bunting. At Udvada (about 
100 miles north of ^mbay] there is the Holiest Shrine of the Fire 
of Iran (the hanshah)t wj^ch has been blazing for weQ over ten 
centuries. But ever above and behind t h is physical Fire there is pres¬ 
ent the idea of the “Divine Spark/’ for the Fire is alw'ays called 
*’AlaT, the 5 on of AhufS-Maida^* [Yasna 6i). He is literally a 
“Spark” from the Divine Fine. Kowhere in all the numerous refer¬ 
ences to Him in the Avesia Texts is He ever conceived as purely 
physical. 

In inter theology, Sraosha is the greatest Divinity after the "Holy 
Immortals.” The name means literally "Obedience” and implies the 
willing and understanding obedience of man to Mazd^s 'WUI and 
to His Law. Sraosha has been called in the CSthds {Yasna 33-5) 
"the Greatest Servant” of Mazda. It should be dearly understood 
that the Obedience which the Prophet expects from every man is 
not the blind obedience of the fanatic, but the wSUng obedience of 
an undeTstanding mind. 

The most notable contribution of Zoroaster to the rdi^oua 
thought of the world is his soludon of the Problem of Evil. The 
Prophet does, indeed, sec clearly that Evil and Suffering arc stark 
rcalidcs of human life, and be never tries to rrunimizc this patent 
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fact. But he has given a very rational cxplaoatiDn of the Existence 
of Evil in a world created fay the benevolent Akuta-Muzda^ This he 
has developed In his Teaching about the Two Spirits. He says in very 
clear words that both Good and Evil have been "created by Mazda" 
{Yasna 30,1}, just as elsewhere he speaks of "'the Great Architect,*' 
who fashioned Realms of Light and also Realms of Dark*' {Yasna 
44.5), The verses of the Gatkas where the Two Spirits “created by 
MazdE* are Brst descrifaed aie worth quoting in full fyomo 

303-5): 

The First-created were the Spirits Twain, 

As Twin Co-workers they reveal themselves; 

Yet, in each thought and word ajid deed these Two 
Are ne'er agreed;—one's Good, the other Bad; 

And of these Two the Wise do choose aright. 

The Unwise choose not thus,—and go astray. 

And when together did the Sprits Twain 
Foregather at cfcation's early dawn, 

Life did One make, the Other made Noi-Ufe\ 

And thus Crtalion*s purpofic is achieved; 

Dark is the mind of those that cling to False, 

But brightly shines the mind that holds to Truth 

Of these Twin Spirits he that was the Fake 
Did ev^cr choose performing evil deeds, 

But Righteousness did choose the Holy One: 

He who would clothe himself in Light of Hcav'n, 

He who would satisfy Lord Ahuri^ 

Let him through deeds of Truth choose Mazda’s Way^ 

The essential difference between the Two Spirits is seen in their 
respective Creations, Life and NoULife, The negative form of the 
latter k to be particularly noted. For this brings out clearly the 
essential characteristic of the “Evil Spirit” Like Mephistophdes in 
Goethe's Faust the Evil One is the Spirit of Eternal Negation, the 
Spirit which evermore denies, and which claims a$ hk own peculiar 
preserve 

all the dements which ye 
Destruction, Sin, or briefly^ Evil, name. 
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Again Mcpblstophcla tells Faust that he is 

part of that power which stiU 
Pr^uceth good, while ever schemitig ill. 

This is exactly what Zarathushtra had taught niany centuris 
before Goethe. The purpose of all Creation is the attairunoxt of the 
Good by ail Souls, and thU can be achieved only if Evil exists^ But 
this Evil is essentially negative and hence cannot be everlasting; in 
the end Goed shall assuredly triumph. The victories of Evil are 
always shordived. 

Then again it b the sign of Wisdom to choose the Path of Good. 
People choose the Path of Untruth because they are Ignorant^ be¬ 
cause they “find it pleasanter to g|0 astray*' {Yasna S3.6). So all 
“sin” h rooted in ignoranccp and that has to be overcome by the 
Divine Wisdom of Askn^ Ip the early Auesta Texts the greatest 
opponent of Asha is Dru; (Falsehood), 

Another point in rhig exposition is that when a man chooses to 
follow Evil his mind becomes dark, while “brightly shines the mind 
that holds to Truth.” 

Yet another point emphasized here h that the Path of Goed, 
“Mazda's Way,*' is to be sought “through deeds oi Truth." Zoroaster 
has always stressed deeds. His three Commandments are, Good 
Thoughts, Good Words, Good Deeds. Thoughts necessarily come 
fiist, and last but not the least arc Deeds. 

The most valued Teaching of the Prophet of Iran is where he 
asserts that each human being is peffecily ffee to choose one of the 
Two Paths. He says m very dear wordsi 

Hear with your cars the Highest Tmths I preach, 

And with iDufnined minds weigh them with care, 

Before you choose which of Two Paths to tread,—^ 

Deciding man by man, eaek one /or each ;— 

Before the great New Age is ushered tn 

Wake up, alert to spread Ahura^s Word, (yarna 3 ^*^) ■ * * ^ 

This is Mankind's Charter of Spiritual Freedom. The Prophet has 
nowhere said that his teaching must be foUowed; he flourishes no 
Divine sanctions in our faces. He only enuncmics Mazdd^s inexora¬ 
ble Law. He says that Ma^dd has given to human beoijp 

Bodies with Soub within that can perceive [Yasno 31 *i 1), 
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and out of his Thought Mazda gives us “power to thinltH^’ These 
threej Body, Soul and Mind^ arc the greatest gifts of the Supreme 
to Man, and the mcjsi glorious of the three k Mind. Zoroaster wants 
all of us to use our “iliununed minds.^* Each human being must 
utilize to the fullest this greatest of Divine gifts. And just ^causc 
Man has Mind—the faculty of distinguishing Eight from Wrong— 
therefore^ he has the fullest freedom to choose his Path in life. He 
is absolutely free to go to Hell if he so chooses. True Strength of the 
Soul can come only through such perfect freedom; only thus can 
Man rise to the height of his Divine Stature and be "as perfect as 
his Father in Heaven is perfect/^ This U the noblest Teaching of 
21arathu3htra. 

As the immediate corollary of the perfect Freedom of Choice 
follows the inexorable Law of Action and Reaction, the Law which 
lays down^ “as yesow^ so shall ye surely reap/^ what the Philosophers 
and Sages of India have called “the Law of Kurma/' The results 
which follow the choice^ good or evil, are dearly described in the 
Gitkds. This k the unchangeable Law of Ahurd—^Evil to Evil, 
Good to Good*" {Tajiifl 43.5J. He states in very dear words that 

Falsehood brings on age-long punishment. 

And Truth leads on to fuller^ higher Life (I'^una 30.11), 

These Laws of KaTma, “of Happine^ and Sorrow,*' are inexorable- 
No one can intercede* Again and again the Prophet asserts that 
onck “own evil thoughts and deeds"' pruve a bar to further progress. 
The Twin Spirits indicate the fundamental difference between 
Spirit and Matter, between things mundane and things heavenly p 
H uman beings in their ignorance arc led astray by earthly joya, 
which are in their very nature fleeting. They do not “choose aright,“ 
(he Prophet says, 

Because the Arch-Dcluder close to them 
Approached as they disputing stood in doubt; 

Thus did they choose the Spirit of Worst Thoughtp 
Misled by him they rushed away to Wrath, 

And thus did they pollute our mortal Life {Yasna 30.6). 

The Arch-Dcluder is always near by to delude and mbkad us when 
OUT ears are filled with the “songs of the Earth" and are deaf to the 
voice of within. We stand “disputing in doubt"" endlessly. 
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Wc arc then attracted by things of this earth and when we fail to 
get these the sense of frustration converts our "desires” into Wrath 
and Hatred. That is exactly what has been happening to the Nations 
of the Earth all these yearaj and thus we have all polluted Mother- 
Earth and our tnortal life. The Demon of Wrath, Aiskfft^i (the 
Asmodcus of the Book of Tobit) h stallting abroad today. He is 
described in Zoroastiian boots as being next to the Evd One him¬ 
self. The CatAir very strongly admonish us. 

Keep Hatred far from you; let nothing tempt 
Your minds to violence (yauia 48'7)* 

These words are full of meaning for the World today. One of the 
verses of the Gaikas might be the cry of Humanity today {Yasna 
44.20); 

Mazda, why arc the Wicked powerful? 

I further ask, Many for selfish ends 

Have flung our Earth to Hatred, Strife and Woe; 

Bound her to men both deal and blind to Thee: 

Gould these not make her safe in Asha’s hands. 

And full of Peace and Love lead her to Thee? 

The upward Path of Aika is difficult and long, but it leads to the 
"Abode of Vohu-Mano,” the Heaven of Love, for “the Pa* of 
Truth is but the Path of Love” (Faraa 49.3). And with the aid of 
.Ahura’s Voha-Mano and with Faith (^rmatfi) in the heart every 
man shall tread this Path and reach the final Goal where Ahura 
rules supreme.” Every human being is destined ultimately to reach 
this Blessed Abode, even the most wicked of mankind. For just at the 
height of his triumph “the follower of Falsehood” sees his victories 
crumbling to dust, "and all his triumphs brought to naught 
Truth,” Then, "from that time shall his mind retrace its steps” 
(Pama 30.10). Then he shall begin to replace the Hate in his heart 
by Love; 

Then, Mazda, Lord of AU, Thy Law Supreme 
Shall be revealed to them by Vohu Man’, 

Then, O Ahura, shall they learn, indeed, 

To give all Falsehood into Asha’s hands (Yasna 30.8). 
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This ultimate redemption of cv^cti the wicked ones is the most heart¬ 
ening feature of the Message of Zarathushtra- 

After long years of tribulation, of fmstratJon and of mental agony 
in this "Abode of Untruth” (our earthly home) the Soul learns his 
lesson and retraces his steps, syrrrendcring himself utteriy to the 
guidance of Voku-Mmo. Hatred is thus literally conquered by Love- 
This life upon earth, with aU its strifes and all its temptations 
is the great school for the aspiring Sold. The Gatk^ describe this 
as the “Ordeal of molten metal”; this is the “Fiery Test of Truth” 
which bums up all Evil within us. 

The Sages of India have emphatically asserted that repeated 
births in human shape are needed before Perfection can be attained. 
As a matter of fact the various Edigions of India have made the 
doctrine of fteincamation a fundamental one in their teaching. In 
the there is but one single verse (Fajua 49.11)^ — only one 

vciw out of 1239 — which speaks dearly of a "return to this Abode 
of Untruth”: 

But Souls whose Inner Light continues dim^ 

Who have not yet beheld the Light of Truths 
Unto this House cf Falsehood shad return^ 

Surrounded by false Leaders, Egos false^ 

By those who think and speak and act untrue. 

Zarathushtra all through has emphasised de^dsy and so^ quite con¬ 
sistently, he has hinted at the possibility of a many's attaining Per^ 
fection and aduei^'ing ImmortaUty’ m single life, by deeds of 
Truth and Love. He has promised that; 

Within the span of this one life on Earth 
Perfection can be reached by fervent soub, 

Ardent in zeal* ^ncere m their toil {Yasna 51.ta). 

Toil and are the keynotes of Zoroastrian life. This activity 

must be motivated by true Knowledge of God's Plan and by Love 
for aU. He has taught that each one should choose “all deeds of 
goodness as His worship true” {Yusna 53.2); and we arc further 
told deeds should be done "out of Love for Lord of life” (Torno 
127.13)* AU actions must be performed in the Name of M^zdd and 
not for selfish ends. The life of a Zoroastrian has to be guided by four 
principle; (1 ) removal of aU quatreb and diflerences; (a) iower-^ 
ing of weapons' (3) self-reliance and (4) righteousness. The m^n 
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objects of human life should be, in short, “Peace on Earth and 
Gc^dwill to man.” 

To attain these objects it is necessary to cultivate certain actjvitio 
which are typified by the firet three Holy Immortals. These three 
iTtost necessar)' activities for any human being art to to tov€f 

to stride. All these three have to proceed simultaJieoualy and have 
to be developed harnionioiisly in order to attain Perfection and 
Immortality. This would be the truest worship of the Holy Immor¬ 
tals and through them of There is hardly any idea 

of indhiduot freedom from sorrow and tribulation. The governing 
idea is the forwarding of MSzdff^ plan for the univerw by doing 
one^s best wherever one happens to be. The worshipper prays 
( 43,11); 

And through this Teaching I grow true and wise. 

When difficulties eomc my faith in man 
Leads me to be and do what Thou hast taught— 

To be my own true self and do my best 

Zarathushtra speaks of the dangers from “Evil Teachers, who 
for their own gain deliberately “distort Maidl^s Word ^ and lead 
men astray. He calls such leacheia “devourers,” and warns all to 
be on their guard against them and their teaching- But howev'cr 
hard these Teacheta may try, they arc ultimately doomed to failure- 
The Prophet saysi 

Such pereons in thoc ways defile our lives; 

Daezicd by worldly grandeur they regard 
The wicked as the great ones of the Earth; 

They hinder all fulfilment here below; 

O Mazda, from the highest Goal of Life 
They turn aside the minds of righteous men. 

They through their teaching try their very best 
That men may leave the honest Path of Work; 

But Mazda gives them retribution just; 

With chants alluring they mislead all life, 

Until not Truth we metl but hungry Wolves,* 

Deaf to all else, and maddened by Untruth. 

*CL whuT Mili^n wale more ihm two xhouvmd jFtin kw in tU Soiwi 
to ilii: Lord General Cromwell atroul ''hirtlinj wolv» wbuic ^pei u their 
CDkw” 
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WhatcvcdT hopes these Wolves have to attain 
Power in realms of Lies and Evil Minds^ 

This powVitself destroys their Inner Life {Yasna 32,11-13), 

All this strong condemnation scents to have been directed 
against the ritual-ridden priesthood of the earlier faith. He calls 
this ritual a ‘"totting mass of Lies” {Y^na 48,19) arid wishes that 
U may “dissolve.” To the Prophet Right Thought and Right Action 
means far more than any ceremony or ritual. 

Such w^as the glorious “Faith of Ma^da-worshipj taught by 
Zarathushtra.” Such was his Message which was in truth a Message 
for all mankind. It was a Message of Universal Brotherhood and 
moral uplift, based on Knowledge* Love and Service, Zarathushtni 
was certainly among the earUest of the Saviours of mankind. 

As has happened In the history of every great religion, the 
Faith of ZarathushtTa declined slowly but steadily in the course of 
ages from its pristine purity. He had gathered round himsdf a band 
of ardent Disdplcs* who formed the famous Maga-Brotherhoex], 
the Magi described by Greek and Roman historians. After ah* 
Iranians were human beings^ having their full share of the failings 
of lust and greed and wrath, owing to which the religion declined. 
The history of Zoroastrianism shows two very ^dden dedines 
and falls. 

However strongly the Prophet may have spoken a^inst mere 
ceremonial and ritual, the average human mind always desires some 
tangible show, some appeal to his senses and emotions. This m fact 
IS the raisin d’iire of all ceremonial. So we find that soon after the 
passing of the Prophet all the andent ceremonies and the worship of 
the ancient Aryan Nature-gods retumed to Iran, The supremacy of 
howevcTj remained unchallenged and the lofty ethics 
of Zaraihushtra have never been entirely forgotten. As time went 
on the “Holy Immortals” became more and more anthropomorphic, 
many of the older Aryan Dcili« came back, and moral and ethical 
concepts Like Darna (Inner-Ego), Ashi^Vanguhi (Good-BIcsring) 
and ManthraSp^nU (Holy-Word) became imtalled as Deities. 

Soon after the Prophet's da>^ the texts of Zoroastriankm were 
collected together in 21 separate treatises called Naiki, arranged 
subjcctwiscp Later on* it has been recorded that Darius, the Great 
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(a*C. 521 -4^5)^ tbe Achaemcniaxif had three copies of these Ni^sks 
inscribed on parchment and had them departed in placQ. One 
of these was kept in the palace of die King of Kings at Persepolis, 

The later Achaemcniafis were certainly Zoroastrians^ and of the 
earlier rulers both Cyrus the Great (b.g. 5+9-529) ^ind Darius I 
(b,o. 5^21-485) were probably Zoroastrians. But In any case the 
Achaemcnian nilcra were neither bigoted nor narrow-minded. They 
ruled over a va^t empire made of many nations* followers of various 
Faiths. Both Cyrus and Darius have b^n mentioned with gradtude 
in Babylonian and Egyptian chronicles as. restorers of the hoary 
religions of these lands. And the very valuable and timely aid given 
by Cyrus and by Artaxerxes (b.c, +65-425) to the Jews is w^ell 
authcndcatcd. 

It is absolutely certain that the other religioris and beliefs of the 
vast Empire of the Adiaemcnjans have left a very deep impress on 
Zoroastrianism* the national religion of Iran in those days- In par¬ 
ticular the Spring festival of both Babylon and Egypt was introduced 
into Persia and it was soon transformed into the Iranian cult of 
Miirn-An^kita. No doubt the closely similar Dionysius festival of 
the Greeks had also a share in moulding this Iranian cult. We find 
Mithfa and ^nd4rfd (both early Aryan Deities) mentioned in the 
later Achaemcnian Inscriptions side by side with the Supreme 
**AuT 3 m^da.** TTic orgies connected with the Miihfa-Anakiia cult 
did indeed sap the vitality of the nation and loosened their moral 
fiber. Thus the spread of this cult was one of the major causes of 
the collapse of the Achaemcnian Empire. 

The influences of Greek thought and culture had penetrated 
Persia long before Alexanders conquest. One very noteworthy 
characteristic of the Iranians was their faculty of assimilating foreign 
customs and culturca. The Hellenic influences had already begun 
their work long before the conquest of Alexander and so the subse¬ 
quent process of hcllenizing Persia was comparatively swift and 
easy. 

Alexander burnt down the palaces at PersepoUs (n.c. 330) add 
with them perished the priceless copy ol the Zoroastnan Scriptures. 
Zoroaatrians have never forgiven Alexander for this act* and in all 
subacquent Zoroastiian writings he has always been called “the Vile 
QT “the DamnctL^^ 

But it seems that at least one of the three copies made by the com- 
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m^d of Darius was carried off to Alexandria in It was lodged 

there for several centuries until die great Library there was burnt 
down (bx. 48). 

In any case the ancient Zoroa^iian Scriptures w^ere now entirely 
lost to Persia P Their contents, how^ev'er were preserved in the mem¬ 
ories of priests, in fragments of ritual and sn a few scattered manu¬ 
scripts, The ancieni Religion and its ritual were kept alive during 
the five oenturics after Alexander by a line of devoted Pricst-Princt^ 
who ruled at PersepoUs under the suzerainty of the Parthian Em¬ 
perors. 

For five centuries after Alexander the poetical history of Persia 
is chaotic. Zoroastrianism had disappeared as the official Stale- 
religion of Persia, but there were many in high places who followed 
that ancient Faith, if only in name* Notable among them were the 
Rulcfs of Pontus and of Armenia. Practically ah the Rulers of the 
Arsacid (Parthian) Dynasty were Zoroastrian^ at least in name. But 
all these highly placed people were dearly heUenisde in their out¬ 
look and many of them took pride in calling themselves ^rihil* 
hcllcne.” 

Naturally the practice of Zoroastrianbru suffered many and 
strange transformaticins among the masses. Foreign influences 
were working practically unchecked among them aU through 
these centuries. The greatest undoubtedly were from Greece. Then 
^ there were influences from Buddhism, which was a con¬ 
siderable cultural factor in East Iran. From the north came the 
strange superstidom brought in by the Panhian peoples, reUa of a 
primidve Shamammi, with a vivid belief tn hosts of demons who 
must be placated. Then there were the superstitions, magic and 
astrology of Babylonian beliefs. There were the jev^s w^ith their in^ 
fistence on ceretnonJal punty. And last of all came Chrisilanityi 
which had already begun its onward marcdi by the end of the Par¬ 
thian period. 

Zoroastrians had spread extensively all over Asia Minor and 
Syria during the Achaeinenian days* A great many had emigrated 
eastwards into Central Asia, China and India. Some had scat¬ 
tered over North Africa and there w'crc some Zoroastrians in Italy 
during the Parthian days. The Zoroastrianism these emigranis 
practised was strongly tinged with Mitbraism. Bui this Mithra-wor- 
ship was now purged of its orgies and its excesses and was confined 
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to the worship of Miihra^ the Lord of Lights the Sol inmetus, the in¬ 
vincible Lord of Truth and Justice. Thb 5t>le of worship appealed 
strongly to the well-disciplined Romans and through them Mithraism 
spread extensively over the Roman Empire- As a matter of fact 
Mithm was the greatest and most formidable rival of Christ in the 
early da^-s of Christianity. 

The Parthian Emperors were alwa)*? too much occupied with 
their wars to pay any attention to religion. They had aiwa^-s on hand 
some war with Rome or with the wilder tribes on the eastern and 
northern frontiers. Or else they were busy with dynastic and fratri¬ 
cidal wars. But Valkhash ^Vclcgcses) 1 {aj>- 51-77) was an excep- 
tiou inasmuch as he w^as a man of peace. He was a Zoroastrian not 
merely in name but he actually strove to put into practice the teach¬ 
ing by loving his hrotheis and not fighting with them^ He conceived 
the grand idea of restoring the ancient Zoroastrian Faith as the 
State-religion of Persia. For that purpo^ he sent for Zoroastrian 
priests and learned men from all over hJs empire and ordered them 
to help in restoring the Texts of the original a 1 Nash, This move 
scut a thrill through the faithful Zonoastrian community ruled by the 
Priest-Princes of Pcrscpolis- But long before these learned men 
could come together and start work Valkhash dic-d. Parthla was once 
again plunged into a terrible struggle with Rome* in the course of 
which the capital diy, Ctesiphon, was sacked and destroyed three 
times within one hundred years by the Romans. These events were 
most severe blows to the national and racial pride of Iran. To make 
matters worse the Parthian Emperor Ardavan ( Artabanua) V (a.d. 
209-226) had betrothed hU daughter to the *'hcatbai” Roman 
Emperor, Caracalla. This, in the eyes of the Zoroastrians, was an 
unpardonable offense. The Prioi-Princcs at Pempolis were already 
dreaming of a truly Zoroastrian Empire. So they raised the standard 
of revolt against the Parthian Ruler and they found a capable 
leader in Ardashir^ son of Papak, of the House of Sasln- He him¬ 
self Was an ordain^ priest of ^roastrian Faith. He met Ardav^ in 
battle, gained a complete victory, and proclaimed himself King of 
Kings. Thus the Sas^an Empire was founded. 

Ardashir 1 {A.n. 226-^40) and his son Shipur I (the conqueror 
of Valerian) (a.d. 240-^71) were both very staunch Zoroastnans 
and were both priests; for by now priesthood had become definitely 
hereditary in Zoroastrianism. Both these tulcra cartied forward and 
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succe^fuUy completed the work begun by the Parthiau Valkhash^ 
The original Texts of the 21 Nasks were restored, largely from mem¬ 
ory. Ajid both these rulers went mudi further than Valkhash ever in¬ 
tended. They ordered that the ancient Scriptures, written in the now 
forgotten A vest a language, should be translated into PaMavir the 
bngtiage of tbe common people of those days« All the ancient Texts 
were accordingly translated and extensive commentaris on these 
were compiled by learned priests. 

Of course this restored Zoroastrianism of the Sisinian Empire 
was based on the lundamental teachings of the Gathas of Zoroaster. 
But the many centuries that had passed since the days of the Prophet 
had transformed the Faiih enormously. The priests of Sas^ian days 
naturally read into the Texts of the Gath^ the beUeCs and customs 
of their own days. Judging by these translations and the accompany-^ 
ing commentaries the Zoroastrianism of these day's was largely mixed 
with a very complex ritual and tinged with beliefs in a Demon- 
host who were a constant source of danger to the faithfuL Count¬ 
less ceremonies were prescribed to placate these Demons, and to 
counteract their activities. Every little act of human life, like the 
cutting of hair or paring of nailSi had to be performed to the ac¬ 
companiment of an elaborate ritual, This sort of Sasanlan Zoro- 
a5triaiil.^m is rather depressing when compared with the vigorous 
and robust teaching of the CMhSs* The GUthAs picture man as a 
warrior, strong in Love and Truth, gin for the fight against Hatred 
and Untruth, whereas the S^inian theologians picture man as going 
about in constant fear of the Demons that surround him and threaten 
him continuously. In fact these Demons are an otsesrion aU through 
the S^nian period. 

in the days of the early Siisanian Emperors there was the char¬ 
acteristic zeal of a renaissance in the nation and its momentum 
carried the people to great heights of happing and material pros¬ 
perity. Both Ardeshir I and Shapur I were supermen and bom 
rulers. The system of government established by the Founder of the 
5 >asaniati Empire was Irankly a Theocracy, with the main power con¬ 
centrated into the hands of the priesthood. Besides this there was a 
graded Feudal System which set up a powerful landed aristocracy, 
Ardeshir I had set up this constitution after long and earnest con¬ 
sideration; but the inherent weak point in this system was that Its 
.successful Vfc-orking depended entirely upon a very strong Ruler at the 
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head. Under weak Kings the dergy and the aristocracy were certain 
to consolidate their own power at the expense of the mafflcs. The 
excessive power concentraited nx the of the derjgy ucccHsainly 

led in course of time to a narrowing view of religion and to a grow¬ 
ing fanatidsn. To add to these difficulties inherent in a Theocracy 
Came the very ill^onsidered action of Constantine of Byzantium. He 
declared himself to be the Head of all ChHsdans of the world, m- 
cltiding those of Fciaia, This made matte is worse, for the Rnler of 
Persia at that time was Shapur H (the Great) (A.n, 30^379)? the 
proudest of the Sasanians^ and he could not tolerate such mterference 
with his own sovereign rights over his own subjects. The net result 
of this move of Constantine was that the Christians of Persia were 
put in a very false position, tom between two loyalties, and they 
were looked upon with grave suspicion in their own land. A mcra- 
less persecution of these unfortunate people was the result and many 
thousands were massacred. There were reprisals and Iran wk tom 
by civil strife lasting for nearly two centuries. Both sida reviled at 
each other in books and papers written in the most hlistering lan¬ 
guage. Some of this contmveiBia! literature from both sides sun-dve 
and this ^ve us a fair idea of the great bitterness prev^ent at Aat 
period. Both sides forget utterly the fundamental Teachings of their 
Prophets about Voku-Mano and about Charity, and both sides^ be¬ 
came utterly intolerant and dogmatic. This feeling always provided 
a csttjus belli for Bghting Rome. All this had a very serious^ effect 
when ill yeaiB to come Ptcsia and Rome stood face to face with the 
new and more vigorous Gospel of the Prophet of Arabia. 

The fiist two Sasanian Emperors were succeeded by a set of weak 
Rulers during whose role the vested interests consolidated their own 
power. There were, however, a few very strong rulcis, like Shapur II 
(the Great) (a.d, 309-379), Bchi^ V (Behr^gor) {a.u, 420- 
440) and Khusrav I (the Just, also sumamed Noshiravan) (^n. 
53*”579) ‘ these were strong enough to restore order and bnng 
baek justice and some measure of happiness to the masses.^ Still on 
the whole the condition of the masses was definitely deteriorating, 
and in place of true Knowledge and Strength from reUgion they 
Were given a mass of ceremonial and dogma. 

Two movements during the Sa^an period indicate very dearly 
how mattcre were shaping in Persia. The first was the eclectic movt- 
mcpt of Marti at the beginning of the period and the other was the 
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Cbrnmimkin of Mazdak which came very near the end of thb 
age. 

mtn'e was more or less intellectual, and it was a deliberate 
move to reconcile the doctrines of the three great rcligiDns of Iran in 
his day: Zoroastrianistit Buddhism and Chrisdanity* Maui chose 
the beat from each and presented a sort of composite Faith. Fortu¬ 
nately for him the Ruler at that time w as Shapur 1 ^ who was also his 
friend, and so Mini managed to get out of Iran safdy. But when he 
returned after the death of Shapur I| he was promptly executed and 
his followers were scattered. 

The Communisni of Mazdat was not intcDcclual but purely a 
social and political revolt The causes that produced it were exactly 
the same that produced the great French Revolution and the Bolshe¬ 
vik movement in Russia. **By their fmi^ shall yc know them” may 
very well be said of the priests and aristocrats of Iran against whom 
Mazdak raised his standard- The movement spread like a forest fire 
all over the Sas^'an Empire. The Ruler at that time was Kobad I 
(a.d. 4 ® 7 " 530 t he sympathized with it. But he w^as helpless 
against the vested interests; he was forced to renounce his throne for 
some years (a.d. 498-501) and when he was restored he had per¬ 
force to persecute the ccFirimunists. He was succeeded by his son 
Khusrav If the greatest of the Sisimans, if not the greatest Ruler In 
all Iranian historj% He was wise enough to sec the real roots of the 
Communism of Mazdak and he was ako strong enough and bold 
enough to take immediate steps to remove the root causes of this dis^ 
contenL He was merciless to the Communists, but he was equally 
adamant toward the vested interests and he Insist^ that strict 
justice be meted out. So he got the surname of Adi (the Just). He 
succeeded in restoring law and order throughout his rtahn and under 
him the masses Vkxre happy. It was his grateful nation that gave him 
the produest tide any Monarch ever received, the title of Noshtravan 
(he of the Immortal Soul). 

After the death of Khusrav I there was a sliding hack into the 
good old ways where the vested interests had aU their own way. 
There was a last flicker of greatness under his grandson Khusrav 11 
(sumamed Pamez, the Victor) (a.d. 590-698). But the successors 
of Khusrav 11 plunged Iran into bloody civil war^ whBe the Arabs 
were literally knocking at their very gates. 

Only three pitched battles were fought and the Sisinian £m- 
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pirc, which had lasted for over four centuries minibted to dust 
(a*o, 649). Zoroastriatusm ceased to be the national Religion of 
Peizia and Islam stepped into its place. 

The Arabs were on the whole a tolerant people, though thejf were 
drunk with their conc^uests. Though Zoroastnatvs w'cnt over to Islam 
in large numbers, still many thousands were permitted by the Arabs 
to follow the Rdigion of their fathers on payment of the jeaya (the 
poll-tax). 

Under the Arabs alsn the Iranians showed their characteristic 
adaptability. They made the Arabic language their own and some 
of the greatest masters of Arabic literature were converted Zoroas- 
trian Persians. 

When the purely Semitic Arab domination of Pcisia was replaced 
by the Abbaad CaUphs of Baghdad (a.d. 749), there wm another 
rejuvenation of Iranian Culture, wMch reached its zenith in the 
“Golden Age” of Haioun al-Rashid (a.d, 786-809) and bis illustri¬ 
ous son al-hfamun (aj>. Be 1—833)' was under the wide-hearted 
encouragement of the latter that the moat important Pahlavi work 
on Zoroastrlan theology, the Den^art was composed. 

Unfortunately very soon after al-M’amun the Rulers of the 
Islamic world in Persia changed to do^natic ways. One of his suc¬ 
cessors al-Mutawakkil (aj), 847“^®*) launched relentless peisccu* 
tion against those who were not orthodox Moslems. This led to the 
cmigradon of the persecuted 2 Ioroa 5 tnans to the West coast of India. 

The cultural connections of Iran and India gp back to prehis¬ 
toric ages. Many thousands of Iranians had for one reason or another 
settled down in India, which poscssed a kindred culture. In 
course of ages these emigrants got absorbed among the teeming 
millions of India. 

But thi i^ band of persecuted Zoroastrians who emigrated to India 
as a result of the persecution of al-MutawakkJ and his successors 
perristed in holding themselva aloof from the Indian population of 
Western India, amongst whom they had come to settle almc^ a 
thousand years ago. Their descendants are the modem Parris of 
India. The first “Pilgrim Fathers” who bad left their native land for 
the sake of religion were very staunch and this characterizes most of 
their descendants to this day. For nearly nine hundred years they 
lived in comparative obscurity as farmers and petty traders. When 
the Britishcis came to India the Parsis began to come forward. They 
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were not bctind by the rigid rules of caste and of fexxi which stood in 
the w ay of the Hindus. Besides this advantage the Parsis had inherited 
the adaptability of their Peraiaii anceslore. They cook very kindly to 
British manneos and customs. Added to this the Paisis pt^sess a keen 
sense of humor to which the Bridshers at once responded and a 
facility for learning foreign languages. The Parsis also possess a 
tain modicum of honesty and more than an average share of organiz¬ 
ing ability. Hence it is that though they are but too,ooo among the 
400 tnillions of India they have been pioneers in almost all the mod¬ 
ern movements in India. In the field of Social reform and of Political 
advancement the Parsis have led the way. In commerce and in in¬ 
dustry the Parsis have been literally the founders of the greatness of 
the city of Bombay. Even today the largest industry of the country 
is the Tata Iron and Steel works at Jamshedpur. That is a concern 
founded by Paras and it ranks among the biggest Iron and Steel 
works of the world. 

Naturally the Religion of Zarathushtra has undergone various 
transformations during this long sojourn in India. A number of 
Hindu Social customs and supcistitions have crept in. 'With the im¬ 
pact of the West began a movement of "reform” which aimed at 
discarding all un-Zoroastiian accretiotis. The result was a reaction 
against Religion itself, for in those days the tide of materialism was 
running full. The mtelicctual leaders at that time were rather proud 
of their materialistic and "rational" outlook. About thirty-five years 
ago a natural reaction set in and the bulk of the Parsis today are 
cidcdly going back to the ancient Zoroastrian beliefs of the Sasanlan 
age. This, however, does not quite suit the intellectuals, who are 
steeped in Western ways of thought. So among them recently a 
movement has started of going ''back to the They want the 

Gathas in their pristine purity to be the inspiration of their lives. In 
short they want a Religion of sturdy Faith and manly Action based 
on Truth, Love and Service. This b the mtat hopeful sign today. And 
the younger generation, too, seem whole-heartedly for the movement 
of “back to the GathiY’ because they all sincerely believe that Zoro¬ 
astrianism still has a Message lor the World today. 
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Dt. Saksena knews the religion of the Joins intimately. A life¬ 
long student of this native Teligion of India and of Indians rich philo* 
sophic thought he has eminently qualified himself as one of Indies 
notable scholars and educators* It has been his ardent desire to bring 
the iTirjf and the East into closes cultural relaisonskips and to this 
cause he ka$ devoted himself. He is head of the department of phi^ 
Icsopky in Hindu CoUege^ Ddhi^ and reader in philosophy m Delhi 
UnivesiityK Besides authorship of scholarly studies which have ap¬ 
peared in nunjerous philosophical journals and periodicals he has 
published in India a work entitled ^‘Nature of Consciousness in 
Hindu Fhilosophy^^ 

Born in igog Dr, Saksena received his education at Allahabad 
and in London, England* Hi look his mastefs degree m philosophy 
(Si the University of Allahabad with honors. In sg^g the University 
of London conferred upon him the Pk.D, degree for his expert 
knowledge of and rejearckes into the field of Indian philosophy. 

Just recently he has taken over the editorship of the Quarterly 
called the "Ferspective " a journal published by the Department of 
Information and Broadcasting, Government of India and intended 
to inform the tVestcrn world about the cultural^ social and literary 
aspects of Indian life. 


Editor 
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SHRI KRISHNA SAKSENA 

THE TERM Jain is derived from 7 *^*^ meaning the victor—or the 
conqueror, impl>*ing conquest or final victory over the bondage of 
the ailments and ills of life. The Ideal or the Supreme purpose of 
Jainism is, therefore, the realization of the highest or the Absolute 
perfection of the nature of man, which in its original purity Is free 
from all kinds of pain or bondage. Jairusm doci not consider it nec^ 
sary to recognize any other perfect being besides man or any being 
more perfect than the perfect man. It is thus a religion of the per* 
feet man. A bring higher than the most perfect man is no-t considered 
necessary for cither the creation of the world or the moral regula¬ 
tion of the uruver^. It is for this reason that Jainism is usually 
characterized as atheistic. Bui the term with its fixed connotation in 
Western thought, is likely to be misleading here; for while it is true 
that Jainism has no place for a God as a creator or a go\'emor of 
the univcise. It would be truer to tall it a heretical sect of the Vcdic 
faith, which had its orig^ in revolt from the tradition and the 
authority of the Vedas^ It is well known that amongst the early ad¬ 
herents of the Vedic faith, differences in course of time arose on the 
question of ^'animal sacfificc^^"—or the killing of animals for the sake 
of Yajna. llic Ahinua Dharm<^ and its opposite had a theological 
tussle from the earliest time. And though the Jain tradition claims its 
faith to be eternal, it is more than likely that its earliest founders 
must have belonged to the sect that rebelled from the idea and 
practice of taking life. It is interesting to note that in the traditional 
line of the Veda^ those on the side of animal killing art all BraA- 
manaSf while the dissenters belong to the Kshatriya-^^t the warrior 
class; and that the perfect souU—or Tirikunkaras of Jainism are all 
Kshatriyas. Jainism should, therefore, be characterized as a heretical 
sect of the Vedas, with predommantiy monastic leanings, though its 
teachings arc enjoined on all alike. Its peculiar genius lies In its em- 
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phasis on equal kindness touarcls all lift* even towards the meanest, 
ft is par excellence a religion of love and kindness^ 

mStORY OP JAINISM 

h has already been said that, according to the Jains, their faith 
is eiemal, for AhimsB Dkarma is eternal; but as timCj which is in¬ 
finite, is measured in c:>^clcs of evolution and dissoluUor) caMed the 
uiasarpani and avasarpani and as each again is divided into six eras^ 
it was in the fourth of the second cycle that the tiventy-four Tirth- 
Enkarcts or perfect souls arose. These TirihBnkctcs are supf>osed to 
have attained their perfection and absolute freedom from all bond¬ 
age, and preached Jainism to ihe world. The first Tifthankara was 
Ki^afaha who was the real founder of Jainistn. The name occurs in 
the Vedas and the Puranas also, but very little dse is known of him, 
and the last was Vardhiun^a, otherwise Mabavira who was also an 
elder contemporary of Lord Buddha. The following arc the names 
of the TirlhBnkaras — 

Ri^abha, Ajita, Sambhava, Abhinandan, Sumati 
Padmaprabha, Suparsva, Chandraprabha, Push- 
padanta, Sitala, Srcyaiya, Vasupujya, Vimalaj 
Ananta, Dharma, Santi, Kunthu, Ara, MaltJ, 
Munisuvjta, Kami, Ncmi, Parfiva, and Vardhamana. 

This is the fifth era — with Mahavira ended the fourth era* Ma- 
havira was indeed not only not the founder of Jainism^ but actually 
comes last in the galaxy of his other well-known pitdcecssors* Hk 
predecessor Par&'anatha or the 23^ Tifthankara, is known to have 
died in 776 &.€. Neminatha, or the aand k supposed to 

ha^x preceded Parsvanatha by some 5,000 years. Contemporary 
researches have made it unnecessary to refute any doubt regarding 
the existence of Jainism as an independent sect much earlier than 
either Hinduism or Buddhism. {Vide Dr. Jacobi's introduction to 
S,B.£. Vols. & i24 and w^orks of other scholars). 

Lord Mahavira was born in 59^9 b.c. (The two sects ol Digam- 
bara and Svetimbara, however, slightly differ about thk dme) in 
the family of a ruling Kshalriya chief of the Naya Clan. (The Bud¬ 
dhists call him NatapuSTa which means the same.) He was bom in 
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the republic of Vai 0 ii (Bchar) at the site of the modem villa|;e of 
Basuh about 17 miles north of Patna (the modem capital of Bchar]. 
After being a house^holder for about 28 years during which he had 
a daughter bom to him, he bade farewell to Iris family and retired to 
solitude. There he meditated upon the miseries of life and the means 
for final emancipation- After fourteen years he attained lus objective 
when be decided to preach Jainism. (It would be observed that the 
life history is almost parallel to that of the founder of Buddhism), 
During the course of a wide travel and wanderingj he preached for 
about 30 years* and attained his final Nirvana in 527 at Pivl- 
puri (also in modem Behar)* Pivapuri is, since theoi one of the 
chief places of Jain Pilgrimage. It is a small place in the midst of 
beautiful surroundings where a number of Jain temples have sprung 
up. Diwali-—the annual day of the Hindu illuininatioii—is the day 
of this pilgrimage^ for Lord Mahavira is supposed to have attained 
Nirvana on this day. The main temple contains the sacred foot-marks 
of Lord Mahavira. 


THU SECTS JAINISH 

Jainism k one and undivided so far as its philosophy is cou- 
ccTOcd; but a little earlier than the Christian era, the Jains began to 
split, on the points of ceitam rules and reguladons for the monks, in 
the two w^ell-known sects of the Sv^tambara or the whitc<lad and 
the Digambarn or the sky-clad. 

The points of difference between the two arc just minor ones. 
They are: 

(a) That the Digambarar hold that a perfect saint 
goes without food. 

(b) That he should own nothings not even clothes^ 
hence the practice of going naked, 

(c) That salvation is not po^ble for women. They 
have no nuns. 

Later on, other minor sects called the Sth^akauadl and the 
Lunikds were also formed, on idol worship and similar matters. Not 
believing in a God or Avatars, the Jains are not an idol-worshipping 
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sect, but that has not prevented them from erecting and carving 
statues in honor of their Siddhas or perfect souls. 

CANONICAL LITE RAT ORE OF JAINISM 

The preaching of Jainism, till and much after Lord MahavJra, 
must have been by word of mouth transmitlcd from generation to 
generation. The Jains rdied entirely on memory for the propagation 
and preservation of their faith. They were also called Nirgranihas— 
or those having no books. It is generally believed that after the death 
of Mahavira^ knowledge of Jainism as it was first preached gradually 
began to disappear and it was only much later that it was again 
r^torerL 

According to Svetambaras, the canon was reduced to systemati¬ 
sation fay the coundl of Patli-Putra about the end of the 4th Century 
B.c. But it is generally agreed that it was given hna] shape only after 
800 years^ i.e., in 454 A.o. (There is, however, some minor difference 
among scholars about the exact date. ) 

The s>T5teniatiEed teaching of Mahavira consists of:— 

(a) t2 the last being sub-divided into 

(b) 14 Pufvas 

(c) 5 Prakarctnas^ along with other suira Uteraturc. 

Among later works, mention should be made of Lokaprak^a^ an 
encyclopaedia of Jainism, compEcd by Vinaya-Vijai in 165!! a.d. 
Most of the canonica] texts have now been published in India and 
English translations of at least seven of them are now available. The 
language of their canonical literature is Ardka^Magadhi^ a blend 
dialect of the province of Magadha {Modem Bchar), hut it would 
be better to call it Apabhramia or Jmn-Prdkrij a corrupt fonn uf 
Sanskrit. Jain literature has also contributed much towards the ex¬ 
pansion and evolution of new forms of language. The above, how¬ 
ever, is according to the Svstdmbarn bdief. The DigSmb^rss hold 
that the entire literature was destroyed about 789 a*!)., and this 
carnage is ascribed to Sankarach^a — the illustrious Vedanlist 
( though no evidence exists for it), Some of the books, however, were 
saved in Nepal and in ^ravanabclagol (In My^re), the Jain head¬ 
quarters of south India, and the second most impertant place of Jain 
pilgrimage where a coloraal statue of Lord Gomtefvara exists. 
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JAIN UETAFHYSECS 

It would thus appear that the simple apirit of Jamism is not to 
be identified with the long viejssilude of Jain literature for the Jain 
philosophy IQ its ultimate analysis la aiinplicity itself* It can be summed 
up in a few sentences. First, there are living beings, second, there 
ia non-living matter, third, there is contact, fourth, as a result of 
these, ihcxc is an inflow in the soul of a J^armie energy, causing in 
the the bondage of life and its ejcperienccs* *^d Lasdy, thh 
inflow can be stopped resulting in the final Atohs^ or hberation. 
which is the ultimate goal or the aim of life. Jain metaph>*sics, is thu^ 
a duaBstic system dividing the universe into the two ultimate, eternal 
and independent categories of the living and the non-living, the 
Jiua and the Apva. Besides the Jrua, the other mihstanccs are the 
five kinds of Ajivas, i-c., Pudg<d(i or Matter, Dharm^ and Adkarm^ 
and Ak^a and or space and time. We have thus the six Dravyas 

or the substances of Jainism. The soul which Is alwa)^ mixed up with 
matter except at the highest smge, is further sub-dividcd into mobile 
and imniobile, for ev^n trees and stones are supposed to have souls. 
The soul possesses nine qualities in all, out of which consciousn^ or 
Ceiana is the chid quality. Souls are also classified according to the 
number of sense-organs they possess. Man possesses five senses along 
with the mind, the lower animals successively scale down from five to 
one sense-organ alone. About both soul and matter. Jainism adop^ 
the common-sense view of their being innumerable. Their metaphysi* 
cal sjTBtcm is thus pluralistic also* The soul is rcgaidesd as an active 
principle as distinguished from the mere knower of the Sdnkkya 
Yoga s)‘stem. The powers of the soul are limitless ^d its striving for 
perfection is continuous. There being no power higher than that of 
the soul, the entire scientific and material progress of the world, is 
hut an infinitcrimaily small cxprc^oii of the latent powers of the 
soul only. Souls are ag^in divided into those that have attained per¬ 
fection, i.e., Mukia and those that are stilt in bondage, and are 
struggling for freedom or the Buddha* Of the former, there are five 
classes in order of merit, the foremost being the Siddha^ then 
and three others. Thrac five are called the PaAcapatnmesikina or 
the five Lords of Jainism- 

As Jainism is a s>^tm designed primarily for the achievement 
of the perfection of the soul, k would be intcrestmg to know what, 
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by virtue of this achicv'cmcnt, a perfect soul is suppi^d to acquire. 
Every Tirik^k^ra is a perfect soul and acquires the foHowing ten 
qualities:—He 

(r) averte famine in an area of 800 miles radius; 

{2) remains raised above the ground whether waUungi stand¬ 
ing or sitting; 

(3) seems to be facing everyone in aH the four directions; 

(4} destroys all destructive impulses in persons around him; 

(5) is entirety immune from all possibility of pain and disturb¬ 
ances of any kind; 

(6) is able to live without food; 

17 ) possesses mastery of all arts and sciences; 

(6) nails and hair do not grow; 

(9) eyes are always open^ ids do not wink; 

(10) his body does not east shadow. 

In addition to these^ he eii|oys the four attributes of infinJte per- 
ception* infinite Imowlcdge* infinite power, and infinite hE^, These 
perfect souls arc of two kinds—those with bodies and tht^c without 
bodies. 

Of the five Ajtvas, those of spacc^ time and matter are concepts 
common to other systems of thought Bui Dk^rma and AdkarTnn are 
the two most peculiar concepts of Jain philosophy. No other system 
of thought has anything like it. Unfortunately^ the term Dk^irma has 
a variety of meaning in Hindu and Buddhist thought and the Jain 
Dkarma and Adharma are quite unIke the accepted meaning in 
either. An exposition of the Jain concept of Dharma and 
has^ therefore, naturally suffered from this confusion. But in itsflf 
the idea is quite plain. By Dharmn and Adharma are meant the 
principles of movement and rest A principle of movement has to be 
oonedved as an uncreated and eternal sub^ance for, otherwise, with 
other eternal substances alone, it would be hnpossible to explain the 
universe. But they do not mean "that which moves” but, rather a 
condition providing for movement and rest, i.e., if a sub^ance had 
the principle of movement in itselfj they' provide the necessary con¬ 
dition for it. Besides the above two categories of Jtva and jlfa and 
the six substances, from a different standpoint, these substances are 
further classified as being diher Asiikiya or Nmtikaya. Asti means 
ocistence and idya means volume or magnitude, technically called 
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the Pradeh. Except dme^ all other substancra Incltidlng the 

Jiva arc AsiikSyai. Time alone has no PradiU. There are thus five 
Astikdyas, Thus^ while on the one hand, the clarification of cate¬ 
gories is on the basis of the life and no-life principle^ on the other 
hand, it is on the basis of their possessing KSyS or magnitude. 

The next most important concept of the Jains is that of KuTma 
and the Karmic matter. As regards Karma^ in common with other 
Indian systems, Jainkm holds that every effect has a cause. Karma 
is that general energy of the soul which Is the cause of attachment 
with matter and its subsequent defilement. It ii the link of union 
between the soul and the body. Since a God has no place in Jainism, 
Karma comes to occupy a very important position, indeedp in this 
system, for mc5st of the functions of God are appropriated by the 
soul and its potential power. Connected with the doctrine of Karmat 
are the doctrines of re-incamadon and transmigradon which are also 
held. There is no short-cut to Ws pcifectionp the law of Karma 
being inexorable. Any meditation of Divine Grace or Forgiveness 
is, according to Jainismi only an oversimplificadon of the problems 
of sin, suffering and redemption^ for a Karma can be destroyed only 
by another Karma^ Jainisin^ therefore, specializes in an daborate 
classification of the l^ds and qualides of Karma. Hiere ar^ dght 
kinds of Karma, and as many as [48 of Its mb-dlvlsions. Karma 
takes its start from the contact of the Hving and non-living^ which is 
responsible for an Inflow of the JfarrniV matter in the soul. This 
inflow attains fruition in course of time; and, by a reverae process^ 
this inflow and fruition are to be stopped, and the Karmas finally 
extinguished. Technically, this function of the Karma from begin¬ 
ning to end is marked by five stagK, called Ahava or inflow of 
Karma, Bandha or bondage Samzfora or fruition, NirjarB or 
stoppage and Mok§a or liberation. Jainism works out a very imiXH^ 
ing psychological supcr^micture of the spiritual destiny of man from 
start to finish. The Jains believe in five bodies or sheaths of the soul 
instead of the three or four bodies of the other iysttms. As the Karmai 
are destroyed bit by bit, the body acquires new qualities shedding 
off its grosser manifestadons; and as the bodira perish one after the 
other in the soul’s ultimate march towards perfection, it pases 
through fourteen well-marked spiritual stageSt called the Guaj- 
sthinm. 

To sum up, there arc the two ultimate categories of JiDo and 
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Apvs, the six substances (one Jim and five Apoai)t the five stages 
of J'^arma with the two ultimate categories (called Tatlvas or prin¬ 
ciples) ; and finally, If merit and demerit, i.e. Pdpa and Punya, are 
added to these seven principles, we have the nine Pad^rthas of Jain¬ 
ism. These arc the fundamental principles of Jain metaphysics. Some 
critics of Jain mctaphj-sics have found fault with this kind of cross 
division implying that the Jains had no dear concept of how many 
substances they really believed in. But such a criticism is founded on 
a lack of understanding, although Jain metaphysics is not very clear 
about the process of the creation of this actual ^orld from these 
eternal categories and substances. This may be regarded as a weak 
thread in its meUphysics. 


JAIN ETHICS 

Jain ethics is a direct consequence of the Jain philosophy of Soul 
and Karma. Since the primary duty of man is the evolution and per¬ 
fection of his soul as well as of bU feUow creatures, the principle of 
or ‘non-hurtingl' of life irrespective of its distinction into 
higher and lower, is the cardinal principle of Jain ethics. Even the 
prindpic of truth may be sacrificed for the principle of Ahirrua. 
“Hurt no one" is a podtivc injunction enjoining love and compas¬ 
sion towards alt fdlow creatures. Jains alone build asylums and rest- 
houses for old and diseased animals where they arc kept and fed 
until they die a natural death. With a view to attainment by human¬ 
ity as a whole, of its cherished goal of Mokfa from all bondage. Jain¬ 
ism prescribes perhaps the most elaborate rules for practical every¬ 
day conduct- Samyag Ckaritra or right conduct must follow Samyag 
Darshaa and Samyag Jyana or ri^t faith and right knowledge, and 
th«e three form the "three jewels” or the tririttna of Jainism. 

J ain ethics is the most glorious part of Jainism. In one respect, it 
is quite sunjde, as the primary duty of man is the strict observance 
of the prindple of Ahimsa. But, in another respect, it is anything but 
rim pie. For the rules of conduct prescribed are perha ps the most 
ftatUr aij- and complicated. Even for the guidance of the practice 
of Ahimsa, cruelty is analyzed into as many as nine kinds, each 
subtler than the other- The number of rules to be observed tn every¬ 
day life are too many and their discipline and rigor arc about the 
hardest, life b divided into a number of stages according to the 
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cvolwstion of iJic soul and a great many vows^ such non-kiiling, 
noii-stcalmg:^ chasdiy, non-passcssion and daily wdi^hip, etc,, have 
lo be taken even at its earliesi stages. These rules of conduct are for 
all classes of peraons, for the ascetic as wdl as for the house^holder 
and arc, of coutbc, much stricter for the former, though they arc, by 
no means^ lax for the latter. But as there is no conflict recognized 
between the true interest of the individual and humanity» it caimoi 
be denied that cvm these rules arc not without great social value. 
And since no ideal short of the absolute and perfect happinc^ of all 
living beings Is conedved^ Jainism, in a w^ay, may be regarded as a 
bold and daring fore-runner of modem theories of utilitarianism;* 
which, in comparison strike as but pale and feeble attempts at evolu¬ 
tion of only a limited vaiicty' of human iiariani™- Criticism is often 
made of the impracticability of the exalted ideal of JaJnismp but no 
one has set limits to practicability excepimg man himsell^ 

JAIN LOGIC 

The mejst distinctive contribution of Jainism is, however, m the 
realm of logic, and Ucs in its doctrine of Nuya^ which means “point 
of view”^ According to Jainism, the Buddhistic doctrine of change 
and of nothingness was contrary to facts, and so was the Advaitic 
theory^ of absolute identity. Their foremost logical posstionp therefore, 
is what is called or the theory of many-sidedness. It 

can be one thing and dijffcrent also from different stand-points- Thia 
is what is called or the theory of many-sidcdncsSp It 

is obvious that about anything, from one point of view, it can be said 
that it exists^ while from another point of view^ with equal truth, h 
can be said that it does not exist. Again, from another point of view, 
the predication of both existence and non-existence can be made, 
while, from yet another standpoint, it can be said that the thing 
is indescribable. If we combine the last standpoint with the fiist three 
we have in all seven or points of vieiivs about a thing. That b 

why the Jains like to prefix every proposition with SySd or “maybe," 
The following would thus be the seven N^y^: — 

(I) Sy^ Asti May be, it is. 


(3) SyM Ndsti .*. * .May be, it is not 

{$) Sydd AstiNisti^ .......May be, it is and it b not- 

(4) Sydd Ai^akSai;ya ..,,,, ,May be, it is inexpr^bk. 
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{5} Syad Aiti Ca Avak Ma.y be, it is and it it inc^ 
tai;ya __ proaible, 

(6) Syad Natii Ca Avak Nlay be, it is not and » mex« 

iavya ... prcssible. 

(7) f>’ad Asti Nasli Ca jId May be, it ii and it is not and 

aktavya .... it is inexpressible. 

Front these seven modes of expression, the theory derives the 
much-reputed name of SaplabhaAgiuaytt. While the modes nf ex¬ 
pression anc seven, knowledge itself, accoiding tn Jainkm^ is of five 
kinds: Mali or the ordinary perceptual knowledge; 5 ruh or the 
scriptual knowledge; Av^M or a J^d of clairvoyant knowledge; 
Maitak-parayaya or telepathic knowledge; and, hnallv Kfvafit 
jyana or the absolute knowledge. The Jain doctrine of Am§kSidi^ 
vada is a unique contribution; and, as in the realm of conduct, it 
preaches love and respect of all Living beings, in the realm of though 
it ailinns only relative or conditional validity to ail propositions. No 
judgment, according to Jairusm, is absolutdy falser as none is ath 
solutdy true. 


PaSSBNT posmoN 

Jainism, like Hinduism, after stagnating for oentuiin petrified 
itself into sheer ritualistic and formalistic practices- The spirit, bav^ 
ingleft, the body continued to be artifidaUy fed by blind adherence 
to dead formulae, until towards the end of the nmeteenth century, 
India turned to a general awakening of the cultural and leUpOua 
glory of its past. A wave of renewed enthu.sia.<!m for acquaintance with 
and study of its forgotten sources of inspiration swept the educated 
and the sensitive; and Jainism also shared in this revival, though not 
to the same extent. Jain Sacred Text Stxieties were formed, which 
discovered, edited, and published authentic texts. Young Men’s Jain 
Associations sprang up in the north and south of India, and a num¬ 
ber of Jain Gazettes and Periodicals began to be issued. With a view 
to reform and propagation, a large number of popular books have also 
been written by able scholars in various languages of the country. It 
is true that Jainism has no economic or political plan for the w^d, 
since it docs not think in terms of multiplicatkm or oomplicalitni of 
the physical needs of man. Although it us indifferent to the forms 
of Government, so long as it b in spirit a Jain Govenunent, Le., in- 
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spired by the un-conditiona] love and respect for Hfe^ Jaiidam has not 
been neglectful of the cducadonal and cultural bettenn^t of mao- 
kind While Jain literature and scholarship, both religious and secu¬ 
lar, are tfaemsdvea of no ordinary status, they have also taken due 
share in the development of arts in the country. They erected ntomi^ 
mental Stupas, Cate-ways, Umbrellas and PillaTs in honor of their 
Saints. In the richness and quality of their architecture or carvmg in 
stone, Jainism would have few parallels in the world. Excellent ex¬ 
amples of these exist In Junagadh, Osmanabad and in Gimar. While 
Mount Abu in Ra jputana ''carries to its highest perfection the Indian 
genius for the invention of graceful patterns and their application 
to the decoration of masoniy," Satmujaya is one of the “loveliest 
tempic-dties in the world/* In the realm of religion and philosophi¬ 
cal outlook, it preaches univci^ tolerance. Jainism sees no reason 
for wrangling amongst religions and faiths. Like Hinduismi it is a 
non-profidytking faith and enjoins on its follower the same respect 
for a different faith which it has for its oum. This aspect of Jainism 
is worthy of greater attention than it has, hitherto, received at the 
hands of its admirers and critics. Its attitude towards other forms of 
rdigion is that of perfect non-criticism. Jaimsm is not competitive, 
and has not, at ail, cared for the spread of its faith. Its follower? 
hardly totalled 1,500,000 in 1941. It has already been said that the 
message of Jainism b for all humanity. Its love extends not only to 
humanity but to all living creatures; and, shorn of its handicap of an 
utterly unsuitable itgidity of its ritualistic observances, tbe growth 
of Akimsd —or the ^'spirit of Jatnkm”^—should have a great future 
and a great message indeed for a world today tom with growing 
hostility and uncontrollable violence. 
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BUDDHISM 


There is probably ntf one m America heiter quali^ed to irtierprei 
ike ptincipter of the Buddhist Jcdtk to ike Occidental mznJ 
is Dt. CoomofUSwamy. Our knowledge of Buddhism is far from 
complete and there are coniTOversid inlerpreidhns even among 
scholars* He has had the decided advantage over many students of 
the subject in that, during his life-long studies^ he has worked udtk 
the origind sources and is a theologian at kearL He is widely recog¬ 
nized as an expert in the field of early Buddhism^ partkidarly ca¬ 
nonical Buddhism. 

His many books ded with oriental art, theology, philosophy and 
culture. His recent work ^"Hinduism and Buddhism*^ ^ 

known, os are his earlier volumes -""Buddha and the Gospel of Bud¬ 
dhism'" of Buddhist Iconography" {tggs)- 

Dr. Coomaraswamy was born in Colombo, Ceylon, in rSjj* In 
igo 6 he became directof of the mineral survey of Ceyloni later, he 
initiated a movement in India for naiiond education and mas in 
charge of the section on art at Allahabad, igro-ii* Since rgij he 
has been a fellow for Tesearch m Indian, Persian and Mohammedan 
art at The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, In igo^ the University 
of London conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Science^ 

Besides ftdfilling numerous lecture engagements. Dr, Cflomm'd* 
swamy continues work of scholarship. His most recent task is the 
writing of a comprehensive introduction to book on the Buddki^s 
"logor which is being edited by the secretary of the Fdi Text Society 
in London. 


Editor 
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ANANDA KENTISH COOMARASWAMY 


1. HISTORY: The Buddhist scripturoi speak of the Buddha— 
Gotama, thus dbtinguised by his faiuily name from fortno' Buddhas 
and Buddhas yet to come—as having been a man who, in his last 
birth* attained the goal of Full Awakenitig (jomioJAi) and Desplra^ 
lion (itiV^^^n) for which he had prepared himsdf in the course of 
the long series of his residences in "former habitations.*’ The recorded 
events of his life as a Bodhisatta before the Great Awakening are 
largely* however^ the echoes of much older myths; and the recorded 
teachings of the later life are to a very large extent transp^tions and 
rcaffinnations of the older BrahmanJeal doctrinra pertaining to the 
Ancient Way that he claims to have followed; and these facts, taken 
together with those of the Buddhology of the canonical texts make 
it entirely pebble that what he represents is reaOy another revelation 
to men and gods (he is always the teacher of both) of the Eternal 
Av&t(kr and light of lights, who is spoken of as Fire and Suil 

As a historical person, the exact date of Siddhattha’s birtfa is 
uncertain; it may be 4B3 a.c., but it is hardly possible to say more 
than that the Buddha’s life-span of eighty yeaiSj of which thir^- 
five precede the Awakening* or Nirvana* covers the greater part 
of the fifth century a-c. The Bodhbatta was bom at Kapilavatthu 
as the son of king Suddhodana and his queen Maha Maya* thus not 
as a Brahman but as a Khaitiya\ this incarnation taking place by a 
deliberately willed descent from the Tusita heavens in which the 
future Buddha Maitreya now resides^ In referring to him as a 
**prince’’ it must be understood that while he must have been 
brought up in luxury^ the ^'kingdom” was really a sort of republic 
with a royal president* and that the “parliament-procedure” of 

* "'Ninawi'' ku lorts been 11 nj|arali»d word, and h iKcfefore 

employed Ln thii Eviikrit form, rmtber tkm u Fwli Htfr^dna. All other tErmi 
cited in tbeir PaU fomiL 
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Buddhist monastic assemblies was realty modcUed on that of the 
secular councib. 

The Bodhisaita^s birth was miraculous^ as such it was already 
compared by Hieronymus to that of the Christ, and it may also be 
mentioned here that the Christian legend of St Jo^phat C^Bodhi* 
satta”) is really the story of the Buddha’s life. The child already 
bore the marks of a “Great Person/^ and it was foretold of him that 
he would become either an Emperor or a World Teacher^ to effect^ 
he was “both king and priest^** and could speak of himseir as a 
^'Brahman,’’ nol by blithe but in the full sense of the word, by knowl¬ 
edge^ and of himself as a king in leadership. He was mamed to his 
cousin Yasoda, and had a son, R^uta, who later on received ordina¬ 
tion and so became his spiritual son in the sense in which the 
Buddhist monks are "Sons of the Wake.’' 

On the day of the child^s birth the Bodhisatta for the first time 
came inio contact with the fact of the universal liability of all men 
to sorrow, old age, sickne^ and deaths and thereupon detennined 
to devote himself to the search for a "medicine"^ for this sickness 
unto death:, all the more dangerous in that men arc ever striving to 
forget their misery; to devote himself, in other words, to the quest 
for a kind of knowledge and a way of life that might ensure to those 
who would practise it a state of inviolable happiness and an a^ur- 
ance of immortality^ So the BodhisaiUi not yet a Buddha, or 
^HVake/' abandoned his home and all family tits, as many had done 
before him, as many have done since and still do. He became the 
disciple of Brahmanicaf teachers, finding much, but not all that 
he sought for. He practised the most extreme austerities, and had 
his own followers. But he found no help, and dedded to follow' the 
Middle Way between the extremes of luxury and self-mortification; 
his disciples then abandoning him. At Last the time w^as at hand: 
taking his seat at the foot of the Bodhi-tree, at the navel of the earth, 
with his back to the tree facing the cast, he firmly roolved never 
to rise again, though the flesh should wither on his hones, until the 
goal should be reached. Then follows the conflict with A/nru, the 
principle cf Love and Death, who claimed the sovereignty, and 
would not “let go“; the Bodhisatta^s victory is a recension of the 
ancient Vcdic myth of the conquest of the Dragon, Namtid^ “Hold¬ 
fast," Death. Then, passing Ihrough ever deeper and deeper states 
of consciousness, and recalling his “former habitat ioas," the Bod hi- 
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satta at obtained that complete understanding of Causal Origi¬ 
nation^ and that Awakening after which he is called the Buddha, 
*^Wake.” 

At first the Buddha hesitated, fearing diat none would be found 
able or willing to grasp the hard-won truths; hut persuaded by 
Brahma and moved by pity, he became an itinerant teacher^ preach¬ 
ing the Fii^ Sermon (**TTic World is on Fire”), or more literally 
“Setting in Motion the Wheel of the Etemal-Ljaw“ (dAamnia)] 
before his former disdples* in Benares, and thereafter gradually 
winning from all classy of society an evcr* 5 ncreasing following of 
disciples, known as bkikkkus (mendicants or almanien) or 
(ascetics, workers)j composing the Buddhist order or community 
(jdfigAfl) of mooks; many of these became Arahanis ("Worthica,” 
digrti) and having accomplished their Nirvana can be referred to 
as "^'Awakc** like their Great Teacher, who ncvertheles 

remains uniquely ihe Buddha of the age. An order of nuns, paialld 
to that of the monks, was later otablished; It is ocprcssly admitted 
that women are no less capable of spiritual attainment than arc 
men. 

After the Buddha*s death, which is thought of as the shattering 
of the bodily investment, his teachings, at first transmitted orally 
(and by no mcaui therefore inaccurately), were brought together 
in the books of the Pali canon. These embrace the Tipifaka (i.e. 
Vinaya^ five Mikayaif and Abhidhiimmd)^ Dkammnpudaj 

Uddna^ Sutta Nipata, Thera-it^ngatha and a few others. 
Of the extra-canonical Pali texts the most important are the Milinda 
Panha^ Jittika, and stQl later Bnddhaghosa’s commentaries, in par* 
ticular the Vtmddhi M^iggn. English verrions of all these have been 
published by the PaU Text Society* The earliest of these books may 
date from the second century b.c., the latest from the fifth a*d. In 
the present writcr^s opinion their fundamental consistency justiGa 
the view that the Canon at least is a reliable report of what had 
actually been taught; he puts no trust in the kind of **higher criti¬ 
cism” that tries to distinguish what the Buddha or “ought" 

to have said from what he is reported to have said* In any case they 
art a reliable source for the content of “Early Buddhism,” Differing 
schools of interpretation had arisen already within a few centuri® 
of the Foundcr^s death; of these, the Sauirintikat^ as thdr name 
suggests, seem to have been the most orthodox. 
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The firat great irnpetm to the spread of Buddhbm m and be¬ 
yond India proper was given by the renowned Emperor Asoka 
(^^72^33 B.c,)* was not only himself a practising Buddhii^ 
and famons for the rock-cut and monolithic pillar Edicts in which 
he both expressed hia own repentance for previous waR of conquest 
and enjoined on his subjects the earnest practise of Buddhist ethiesj 
but also for having dispatched Buddhist missions to more distant 
lands, and in particular by hb son Mahinda to Ce>lonj where 
Buddhbm more or Icsa m its earliest form has sunived to the present 
day. Later rulers amongst the Kusahas^ Guptas and others likcw^isc 
supported Buddhist doctrines and institutions; but it must not be 
supposed therefore that there was ever a “Buddhbt India^^ in any 
exclusive sense of the words or that Buddhbm effecicd any changes 
in the outw'ard forms of Indian society. The Btiddhbt layman is a 
Buddhbt in faith and conduct^ not by virtue of any kind of insti¬ 
tutional revolution; just as^ also, in the case of Buddhbt art, which 
flourished from the second century a.c. onwards, there is Icono- 
graphic adaptation, hut no Buddhbt style or technique different from 
that of conternporary Brahmanical or Jaina art. 

Before the beginning of the Chrbtian era the Buddhbt Order was 
no longer one of merely itinerant monks, but one of monastic com¬ 
munities liraig in monasteries^ the larger of which were at the same 
time univecsitlcs. One of the greatest of these was that of Nalanda, 
well known by its remains and by the accounts of it given by the Chi¬ 
nese pilgrim Hsuan Tsang, In India proper, Buddhbm during the 
Middle Ages gradually declined; surviving^ after the destruction of 
Nalanda by the Moslems about 1 ^oo, only In Nepal, Sikhjm and Bhu¬ 
tan. Meanwhile, as the result of colonizations and of mi^ons, Bud¬ 
dhism side fay side with Hinduism, or sometimes therewith combined, 
already long establbhed in Ceylon, spread eastwards from India 
to Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Malaya, Sumatra, Java and even to 
partfl of Borneo and the Philippines, and survives to the present 
day in Burma, Siam, Cambodia and (with Hinduism} in Bali. As 
the result of royal alliances and mbsions Buddhbm became the re¬ 
ligion of Tibet; and mainly as the result of the visits of Chinese 
pilgrims to India, and partly also by tbe settlement of Indian 
teachers in China, Buddhism and Buddhbt art spread throughout 
the Far East, China, Korea and Japan. Practically all the Buddhbt 
texts were accurately translated by bodies of qualified scholars, and 
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these Tibetan add Chinese sources still retain their independent 
value. The total number of Buddhists in the world has been esti¬ 
mated at something like a fifth of the world*^a population. 

The main divisions of Buddhism are those of the and 

respectively the ^Icsser^^ and the "Great^^ Way or 
Vehicle; sometimes also^ hut rather inaccurately called “Southern 
and “Northern/' the Htnayan^ having best stirvivcd in Ceylon. The 
scriptures of the Hinaywa are In Pali^ those of the Mtihay^d in 
Sanskrit. As known from existing texts, the develops 

from the beginning of the Christian era onwards; and as a whole 
is a scholastic, metaphysical, epistemological and also thebtic and 
de%^tiona] aspect of Buddhism. It would take more than the whole 
of the present article to summarize its history. The most important 
texts are those of the Makavastu, ostensibly the Vinaya of one of 
the older Hlnayana sects; the Lolita Vistara^ in which the Buddha*s 
divinity b strongly emphasized; the various PrajnSpoTaTnitas, of 
which the famous Vafracch^diki (“Diamond-cutter”), which be- 
came the leading text of the 5Amg<su school in Jap^m, is the briefest; 
the SamddhiTaja^ the Suvarnaprabhit^'f the Lank^vatdra', the 
Soddharmapundotiko (“Ivotus of the True Law''); the Karanda* 
vyuha, in which the doctrine of the Buddha is developed, and 
the subject of a long scries of sculptures at Borobudur; and the 
Amitayurdhyand and many other Sutfosi all of these range from 
the and to fifth centuries, and the majority exist in Tibetan and 
Chinese as well as Sanskrit versions. The nam« of the great 
Mahdydna doctors are Nagarjuna, ASvaghoifa, Aryadeva, Santideva, 
and the brothers Asahga and Vasubandhu. 

Dodtrine and fVuy; The basic and essential doctrines, osten¬ 
sibly and probably stated really in the Buddha^s own words, are 
enunciated in the Hlnaydna Pali Canon. The doctrine in its briefest 
form is one of causality {helut^dda ); aU phenomea are parts of a 
beginningtess causal series —“this t^ing so^ that becomes; this not 
being so, that does not become.^* Other brief slatcments arc: Of 
all things causally dme to bcj the Buddha has told the cause t 
“Whatever has had a beginning must also cease (i-e. death is 
certain for all bom beings”)”; “Just this is what I set forth, lU, and 
the ceasing of iU^*; “All things composite arc transilory'^V; “All be¬ 
ings are nourished by food, all are composite.' 
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The importance of the principle of causalit)' for what is 
really a medical diagnoas^ is thisj that if no cause of "III" {dukkha^ 
ihc misery of raiatcncc subject to origination, change and decay) 
could be pointed out, no way of putting an end to this intrinsic in- 
fiimity of "life” or "becoming^" (^A^ltld) could be found. The cause 
of m is "Ignorance^^ that is, our congenita] blindness to 

the true nature of the phenomenal world of which we arc a part 
and to which, for so long as we do not realize its "vanity" {sunnaia)^ 
we art bound by our **dcsires^^ (A^mn) and "thim** (funAd) as if to 
a mirage. The very notion of "possesion" {msmaiS^ "mincncss") 
is a dduriofii for "it is of the very nature of all things dear and 
attractive to be various, chat we must be bereaved of them, and to 
change. How# then, is it possible to ^havc^ them?*'' Birth and death 
are not merely first and last e^i'ents of life, but of its very sutetance. 
The chamctcristics of life are misery (dtiAiAd), transience funrrca), 
and the abscnce-of-any-peisislcnt individuality fdnaf/d). Ignorance 
is the "original sin" because of which beingH arc born. This dots 
not mean that a Buddhist could w^ish he had been born^ or 
might commit suicide; birth as a human being is the supreme 
opportunity for making an escape from ail necessity of ever being 
bom again. 

Life as a pisycho-phyricaj proce^ h one of combusdon^ requiring 
the continued supply of ph>’rical and mental food or fuel if its 
feverish heal is lo be maintained; the fires are those of passion, 
malice, and delusion (rdga^ dasa, moha). Bui if their fuel is with¬ 
held by detachment from aO pursuits, the fires no longer “draw" 
(breath); and the result of that "dcapiradon" fWirMnu) is pre¬ 
cisely that reduction of rempemture and state of nonchalance 
on which all true and stable happinc^ depends; wc find^ accord¬ 
ingly, ihe Avords (despirated) and ^iibhuio (cooled) in 

constant apposition. The w^ord Niruana (Pali niA6<mn) itself has 
led, perhaps, to more misunderstandings than any other Buddhist 
tenn. CcrlainlyT it implies a "death" of some sort: the fire is 
“quenched" and "goes out." Bui if we are to avoid the great error 
involved in any rendering of Nirvana by such words as "arniihila- 
don*' (which would be to beg the whole question of the meaning 
of fiuddhlsi "immortality,” and contrary to the Buddha's expres 
repudiation of aD "annihilationisi” heresies) it must be obsciv'ed 
that the reference of Nirvana (or ParimTvana) to phyBological 
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death is only a special ease of its general meaning' the common 
references am to tie completion of stages in a continued life*—each 
of the transformations of which involves the arrest of or death to a 
prcvioiis condition and a going on in some other and superior 
condition. For example, when fir^t Yasoda secs Prince Sicidhatdia 
she aspires to be his ^vife, and refera to that end of her girlhood as a 
WtVyanflj—not an extinction (though she ivili be a girl no more) 
hut a consummation and a fulfilment j and shnilarlys the successive 
stages in the training of a royal stallion (analogous to the training 
of the human individual) are referred to as so many 
which is as much as to say that the colt is dead, the steed perfected* 
Thus we "^rise on stepping stones of our d^od. selves” j and when the 
word ffitvatia is used absolutely with reference to the Great Awak¬ 
ening of any ArakaMp this is merely the last step* and implies that 
the whole work of sfif-naughting has been accomplished. This is 
the end of all becoming and beyond all statca of b^ng^ when ^*all 
has been done that there w'as to be done” (kolawj-itarfl/iljr'am), and 
the heavy burden of existence has been dropped, there is no more 
a return to any conditioned existence in which to be at aU ope 
must be jn, or iuch* This end and summum bonum, equally so for 
men and for the highest of the personal gods (\/hom we should 
now Call angelsis attainable either (and preferably) here and 
now, or at the point of death, or hereafter from w^hatever position 
in heaven one may have earned hy the practice of moral or habit 
of intellectual virtues- For so long as the goal has not been leachcd 
there remains the possibiliiy of an ultimate fall from even "the 
summit of contingcnl bdng^^ {bhau'oggo)^ 

It is often aoked: What is the condition of the Buddha, or 
Arahant, after death? And although annihilation is expressly denied 
("to say of a monk thus set free [winuWe] that he neither knows 
nor secs would be improper ” D.IL68; after death, the Buddha 
though neither here nor there, Mil-ya), it is always answered that 
words (inasmuch as their application is only to tbinp that have 
beginnings and ends) aie inadequate, and that none of the phrases 
“is” or "is not” or "Is and Is not” or “neither is nor is not” is 
applicable^—e^^cn in this life, indeed, a Buddha is beyond our gii^pi 
and how much more so w'hcn the body is no morcH Further discti^oit 
of what is therefore “untold” is refused. It is just because of the 
limitations of “logic” that there must be (as also in Christian the- 
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ology) a resort to the via negativa even when referring to the most 
positive reality; for example, it can be told what liberation is from, 
but not what an absolute independence is. The arrest of becoming 
{bhava-niTodha) is Nirvanai and what thb impL'es can only Iw 
illustrated by analogies {upajna) such as chat of “the way of a bird 
in the air, leaving no track." The ultimate reality is “void” (runna} 
of any psychic (altamya) essence, and of ali the defects that pertain 
to it; hence the “Void" ts synonymous with Nirvatta. 

The great work to be done is, then, one of sclf-naugbting; one 
of the eradication, root and branch, of the notion {mana) 'T and 
mine,”—Jenegflt seipsum. For all suffering is bound up with the 
concept, 1 am this, or that; and to have laid down this burden is a 
beatitude than which there can be no greater.* Of all the delusions 
that men are attached to the greatest is that of their conviction of 
the constancy and reality of their "name and shape” {namarupa). 
Ego (flAam), or "self* \atta) —^Behmen’s “that which thou callcst 
T, or myself ”—with which the “untaught many-folk," animists 
(then, as now) identify themselves; and the most dangerous aspect 
of this belief is that of the identification of Self not with the visible 
body (an evident inconstant) but with the invisible "soul" of which 
the persistence throughout our life, and even thereafter, is assumed. 
A great part of the Buddhist teaching is therefore devoted to the 
destructive analysis of the postulated {sammuta} “self' or “soul” 
[atta) or “being” (m/ti); and it must be clearly understood that 
this is no mere matter of being "unselfish" but one of a quite literal 
self-denial—of which “unselfishness” in the ethical sense will be 
only a natural consequence and symptom. 

The psycho-phy^cal "seU” is a bundle of five "stems” or com¬ 
posite of five “dements”: visible body (rupa, kdya^ and invisible 
sensibility (tf^dana), recognition (ranna), constructions {sank 

* It may mikc ihh moTf inlelUf ible If wc point out thit modciTi 
opiti h^vt Asaritcd 'm xiinDn the sune wordj ths^t the concept ar poiiiilftte of 
Individ LiaJiiy ii "the very mother of iltuiiocLi^^ mud that any peiwn would be 
'Infinitely happier if he wouJd accept the lou nf hii individual seir ^; "indlvEdu- 
altty and falnty are one and the Cf. jiI»o St. Panina Uve, yet not 

the O. Fr. "moiir vivacit"^ ijid IsJamlc *^Dlc before ye die" and "dead man 
walking"'; Angelui SUciiui' "Stirb ehe du ittriuL" "How can that which If 
never in the lame state be laid lo “he' anything?" (Plato* CrdJjrluJ 439 E). 
Ahno«t dwayi and everywhere it hw been realized that our life u a dream fram 
which we nsay soonu or later wak*. 
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Airi),* and consdniisn^T diKTinunatjon or valuation (ErfSrtina); 
or more briefly, of body with conacioi^nm, the latter term then 
induding the other four components which correspond to the "souI“ 
with its contents. Whoever would not be deceived must know this 
composite “as become" bhutam)^ viz. as a causally deter¬ 

mined process of which the pecuharitics exhibited at any given 
moment arc the consequences of past events, this man So-and-so 
being the “inheritor^* ol past acts (AormnJ; the composite is not 
"ouiV" because "wc,“ who are *’swallowed up in it," cannot say 
**Ict it be thus, or thus” but must take it as it is^ It is demonstrated 
that the eonients and the whole of this **scir^ are inconstant, never 
the same from one moment to another; "the life of a mortal lasts 
for so long as it takes one thought to succeed another"^ and the 
analysis invariably ends with the words, ‘^That^a not mine, Ym not 
that, that'a not my Self.” 

These words arc a negative definition of the Self that I nnt. 

Once at least the analysis is followed by the injunction, "^^Make 
the Sdf thy refuge, or resort" {kareyyo- saran*aitan(f, 5.111.143!, 
familiar in the Buddha^s well known saying, "Make the Self 
your lamp, the Self your refuge" and parallded in the concept of a 
Self to be sought for as opposed to that of a sdf to be rid of. It is 
evident that the Self thus referred to cainnot be equated with the 
unreal, composite, mortal self that was analysed and by which wc 
art overburdened already, ft must be realized, if the Buddhist 
formulae are to be understood, that just as in every other traditional 
metaphysics, "there are two (selves) in us,” and that the one word 
aiia (Sanskrit, ilmun) may refer to either of these "selves” accord¬ 
ing to the intention of the context; just as the one word "soul" may 
refer either to the fl^hly "life” or to the "Spirit ” Lc. "Soul of the 
soul"; or as "self^ may refer to the outer and "selfish" man or to 
the inner and "sdfless" Mari, the "Man in this man”; we have 
already made this distinction by printing, in accordance with a 
Well established convention, on the one band "self* and on the 
other “Seir^ with the capital. 

Buddhist references to the Self arc explicit; for example, "Self 
is the Lord of self, Self self's goat” The Great Self {mah'^Hd) or 

• Here, llic otiiioiaj, pcituUitJcj, b^liefi, opinsoiu ftiwi idJtt 

—UiAt arc the coowiciioni of tndivUImJi or partiei i but In other coti- 
teiti, marc ^Dcrally uy or all of the cojopo^ic tliis^ Ibai ‘‘bcooipc^- 
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Fair Self is distinguished from the petty or foul sdf, and is the 
lattcFs judge or conscience; the two selves are at war with one 
anothefi until self has been tamed or conquered. So it is asked, 
“With which self does one reach the Brahma^worldT* 

and to this there arc variously formulated aimvcrs^ e.g.^ *^vith the 
purified Self/' ■ Vith Self madc-bccome,"* **with Self Brahma-be¬ 
come^^ {or '‘Brahml-bccome/* as the sense may require). The 
Buddha knows the Brahma-worlds and all the roads that lead to it^ 
as one who was bom and bred there. Bui 5 i cannot be said of the 
Self that it ‘"is" or “is not** or "is and is not,'“ or "neither is nor ts 
not"; and here "sclT' is synonymous with the TutkJgaia (Truth- 
finder), i.c. the Buddha. 

The \Vay {mugga^ an old word Implying the following of foot¬ 
prints), not indeed of the fiuddha^s invention^ but an "Ancient 
Way" reopened, has been taught, but it is for cveryman individu- 
aJly to "swelter at the task" unti! it has been accomplished; it is fol¬ 
lowed for the sake of what has not been, because it cannot be, taught. 
Until the “end of the road" has been reached, the pilgrim remains 
a learner (jeAAa), but having reached it, becomes an "untaught” 
(aaifAAci), Lc. adept or expert; short of ‘^World's End” not to be 
reached "by paces" but within you, there will be no c^ape from Ill. 
At this point the meaning of "Faith” emerges. Those who have 
not yet "heard" hold all sorts of mostly false "beliefs" {dittki, 
view's), and it is only because of lib faith in the authority of one 
who has reached the goal that a man will be led to adopt the 
homeless life of the ^^r^grTfi for the sake of an end as yet unseen; 
only if we bcHc^'c in the credibility of a witness do w^e act accord¬ 
ingly, especially if (he action demands a great renunciation^ On the 
other hand, the adept, who has actually reached the goal, is no 
longer "faithful,” no longer a disciple "walking by faith"; “gnosis 
{nanam) h better than faith." * 

The practice of viriticSi notably of generosity, by the householder 
leads to rebirth in the happy heaven worlds, not of itself to libera¬ 
tion; the household life at best b a "dusty path,” involved tn worldly 
cares. The Way taught by the Buddha and that, by a variety of 
images, leads overland to WorId*s End, or overseas to the Farther 
Shore, or upstream to its Source, or downstream to the Sea in 

* “Hftbent tik dua ccriBin K-d clatiiun ct mvoluiiun, mltl- 

li^ATk pud4un at iTianUcitajn^': St ^mard on Conjidfr^thn, V.3,S. 
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which the rivers 'lose their names dcfiiiitioH|" or in any case to 
the attainment of higher and higher conditions of e^cbtcnce and at 
last (whether now or hereafter) to an end beyond all condidona, 
is the life of "Walking with God” {brakma-cariy/t or dhammd- 
c^Ttya) to which the Buddhist motile commits binrisdf under a 
Master* The monastic dbdphnc regarded as a training in self* 
control by Self is a life of purifi cation —katharsiSi 

purgdttm) from all that is not-Sclf, and especially from all those 
foul issues or fluxes by which the Self is outwandly con¬ 

taminated. The following of the Way, in addition to the avoidance 
of all worldly attachment and of aU incontinencej, sexual or other, 
requires a practice of all the \'irtues ordinarily demanded by any 
monastic mie of moderate ^writy. But the procedure is by no 
means only negative^ it is one at the same time of ethical and in¬ 
tellectual dcvcloprncnt j i-C- in Buddhtsi tenns, one of the ■"foatcring' 
or "making become” of desirable quaUtics, the vi'Ork of 

self-naughting eoiocidiiig with that of the "making-become^^ of the 
Sdfp one whose sdf has been “east off” {atia-j^ho) being equally 
one whose Self has been “made become” (hAduirotm)* This 
“making become” is a deliberate and controlled procedure, to be 
sharply distinguished fiom the untegulatcd “becoming” that is char¬ 
acteristic of any mere existence and from w^hich a deliverance is 
sought* "Making become'^ is essentially a way of contemplative 
practice (/Aina, Sanskrit dkyana^ becoming hi Chinese cA'afi, and 
in Japanese z^n),—ethical and intellcctuatt because in fact libera¬ 
tion has these two logically distinct aspects, and should be realized 
in both waySp that is to say as regards the will and 

as regards the uttdccftanding 

The ethical con tern pUtion consists in the practice of the four 
bruhtna^viharas or "godly stateSp ”—^ willed pervasion ol the entire 
universe and an extension to all living beings whatever and w^hcrever 
of feelings of love* sympathy* tenderness and impartiality,^—drainng^ 
“May every living thing become a beatified SclT^ 

Needless to say that this devotion Uidudra the love of one^s enemies» 
against whom* whatever the provocation* no monk may fed anger* 
The practice of the "godly stats" is a purification of the heart and 
establishes the habit of a perfect charity. 

On the other hand, the contemplations (JAins)* four in whidi 
an objective image persista and four "without unage,” arc attam- 
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inents fif degrecf or stations of consciouancss (E^mn^d) in 
hierarchy of states of being beyond that iii which the practitioner 
normally funedona; synth^is (sam^hi) being a state of unified 
consummation reached on any one of these levels. The states of 
contemplation arc analogous to the stations of e^cpcricnccp” 

but differ in this respect, that the contemplati¥c [jha]n, dhlra^ yogi) 
is only considered proficient (^tird^d) when he is able to reach, 
remain in or abandon any one of them and to pass from one to 
another in cither direction al will. Each degree of this ladder ia a 
liberation of its kind, but all, with thdr respective advantages and 
disadvantages, come short of the final goal by the vctv fact of their 
relativity; no Comprehensor would wish to remain in any one of 
these states for ever. Miraculous powers (iddhi) 5 Tich as that of 
walking on the water or passing through solid obstacles are acci¬ 
dental results of contemplative practice, but are not to be sought 
for their own sake, nor may they be publicly ci^hibiced. 

There are also what may be called meditations, or rather ^*rccol- 
Icctions"' (lati) than contemplations. In the “recollection of death" 
(mnrdfldrdlj—“memento mtni"’), practiced sometimes in the pres¬ 
ence of a decaying body, one pa>3 attention to the liability of all 
things and al! men to cJiangc and decay and on the inexpressible 
brevity of life under any oonditiom. Tti the “recollection of former 
births" which at the same time h a recollection of past 

aeons one recovers to the degree of one's ability (pos¬ 

sessed absolutely only by a Buddha) the memory of the stagis of 
the long road that has been travelled in past aeons and in the courafi 
of which more tears have been shed than would fill the sea. This 
recollection introduces us to the difficult subject of “reincarnation ” 
and here it must be made very clear, what has been recognized 
by many scholars but has rarely been understood, that Buddhism 
know's nothing of a "rcincamation“ in the presently accepted sense 
of the rebirth of an identical “soul“ in another body on earth; ex- 
pllcitlyp “there is no being (satta) rfiat passes over from one body 
to another as a man might leave one tillage and enter another,” 
Whal takes place is the reintegration of a consciousness (mnnana) 
under conditions prcdctcrmmcd by past actions (iormfl), which art 
only to be regarded as those 0/ the new consciousnes in the sense 
of possesion by inheritance. What is transmitted and regenerated 
h aptly symbolized by the lighting of one fire from another; what 
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is renewed ia not sm entity but a procra* The ignesramm thinks, '7 
was in the past;, am noW| and shall be in the future”; but in reality 
the “former habitations” that one remembers were no more than 
one's present enceinti anything but the five-fold aggregate “that I 
am not, nor is it mine”; and no ^ghtened monk would be so 
foolish as to say that ”in time past I was So-and-so, or am now, or 
shall be So-and^.” The expre^ona “I” and “my ” and “a being” 
are merely conventiojis and fa^ons de parltr^ permissibly 
used by a Buddha or any enlightened monk in everyday fife for 
practical purposes, but are not to be taken for assertions of a cor¬ 
responding reality. There is* thus, a dearly realised distinction of 
pragmatic (jnmfjiuff, uahara) from absolute truth, 

of which the latter alone ia really valid, “one, without a second.” 
A man of knowledge “docs not worry about what is unreal” (asdli 
luz — ^i-c. “himself,” Of anything else that not my Self/" 

One further point respecting the realization of the saint's in¬ 
trinsic “purity,” of which the familiar ^i^emplum b the old likeness 
of the smooth lotus-leaf that is not wetted by the water it grows in 
and rests upon: in the same way the Freedman (Mmufto) is im- 
contaminated by human qualities, ix* by any of the contraries on 
which experience rests and between which our ethical choices are 
made; he knows neither likes nor dblikcs, and ia as little stained 
by virtue as by vice- The making of choices as between good and 
eiil IS an absolutely indispensable means of procedure, but of no 
more use to one who has arrived than is a boat to one who has 
“crossed over^^ and is now safe ashore; all attachment^ whether 
to vice or virtuCj b a barrier to the taking of the last step* 

As the Buddha often points out, he teaches bis Law (dhamma) 
always in terms of the mean (mojijAe), avoiding both extreme 
(anla); refusing to say^ for example, of things, that they “are” or 
"^are not” or of apparent Identity that it remains in the sequence 
of cause and effect “the same” or "not the same”; so much depends 
on what we mean by "is"" and what by “same.” The most interesting 
application of the principle of the “Middle Way” is to time: the 
moment without duration that separates past from future embradng 
the whole of any existence, which is no longer the same but another 
as the flux of moments continues without a break. The moment 
{khana^ “loanee”) remains the same; it is wc who change. Eternity 
ia not in time, but now ; it follows that this mdivirihlc now is man^s 
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ever-present opporttinit>', that gateway of inunortaUty that the 
Buddha "thfetv open** ^ his “Turning' of the Wheel of the 
{dhatrtma^f or sometimes bTahm^-cokkei) ■, and at which the disciple 
“stands kntxJting." 

The Mahayana is ofteti sharply contrasted with the Ihnayana\ 
but In the present writer's view the AfoA^wna represents a perfectly 
orthodox and by no means "degenerate” expansion of doctrines 
already enandated in the Canon} those, for cxamplCj of the Middle 
Way, the Void, the Moment, and that of the distinction of prag¬ 
matic from ultimate truth; there is little difference between Buddha- 
ghosa’i canonical position in the filth century and that of the 
or AISdkyatnika$. The difficulties inherent in the 
MakSyatia dialectic arise from the universally recognized tmth, ^at 
Tffljuffliafiiir signi/icar per verba non ti ppjin; all the dlscusaons 
of actions without an agent, knowledge without a knower, and itn- 
possibility of the knower knowing himself (as the finger cannot 
tou^ itself) revert to this. In the end, one becomes aware of the 
hnp(3eHbtlity of knowing anything,—objects, because they never stop 
to be, our own reality, because this b not an object. Relative knowl¬ 
edge of the “facts of experience” in terms of subject and object^ 
implied by the “consdousnesa” that in the parable of the raft b in¬ 
dispensable as means but of no further use when the end has been 
reached—is bound up with and appropriate to the existential na¬ 
ture that pitsupposes it; but is a veritable ignorance when envisaged 
in the light of the absolute undemanding {panna) that is not de¬ 
rived from objects perceived. This knowledge b not of the Suchness 
or Truth (tatkota) but w the Truth. As such the Truth, already 
synonynmus with “Buddha,** “Dharma." ‘'Brahma ” b all-inclusive, 
the infinite not other than the ^ntf e. and this b the sense of the famous 
aphorism, and Nfroana are one and the same.*’ That the 

relative is thus never really out of touch with the absolute at the 
same time leaves room lor the cult of images and relics as supports 
of contemplation and for the concept of the Buddha’s eompa^on 
or grace (Aarulifl). It would be an error to rrafiie only the transiti^- 
ness of the existent, or ordy the timelessncss of Nititanai negation 
and affirmation arc both no more than partial truths, between which 
the Middle Way b one of alcncc. One who has reached the end 
holds no views, “in him there is no assumption, and no rejection**; 
thb bad already been enunciated in the Canon. One learns to think 
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of “onsclf’ and other ‘'things" in terms of proceffl; and having 
outgrown a belief in their pontive entity, understands also that it 
cannot be said that they have no existence whatever; and when at 
last the problem “is'* or “is not" no longer presents itsdf, and can no 
longer be asked, there remains no distinction of the resultant gnosia 
from the residual gnostic; this is the Buddhist peace that paseth 
understanding." 

3. Buddhology: Who was the Buddha? In a statistical sense, 
the question is meaningless: “oseJcH,” as he hunsclf says, lo ask my 
name or parentage,—I wander in the world a nameless nobody. 
This represents a “return,"—if wc bear in mind that according to the 
old doctrine of which the Buddhist teachings are only a new version, 
“this one who is neither bom nor dies, the eternal, hath not come 
anywhence nor become anyone.” Asked from another point of view 
(as in the Upanishadt, "Which is the Seif ?”), the question, Who? 
Can only be answered in terms of the impersonal epithets that must 
be many If only because there are so many points of view from which 
That can be regarded. Amongst all these, very many are the old 
names that were those of Agni or the Sun in the Vedic tradition; and 
it must not be overlooked that the name of the future Buddha, 
Aietteya, itsell implies a “scion of Mitra”, i.c, of the Sun or Fire, 
that "Eye in the World" that Is one of the Buddha’s well known 
designations. Amongst the names that be shares with the great 
Brahmanical divinities arc those of Suprcine Person, Great Hera, 
Dispenser, Physician, Charioteer, and God of gods; in hJs own words, 
he is freed from all those conditions that might make him a god 
angel), spirit, dalmon, or human bang, one amongst others; he is 
a Buddha, and as such out of all categories; just as all others “gone 

home” can no longer be accounted for. 

However, the most significani of the toms in which the Bud^ 
is referred to are those of dhQmtftQ--bftvto and bruhtno^bhiitOt be* 
come the Eternal Law" and “become Brahma, which occur re¬ 
peatedly in appositioiL The Buddha says of himsdf that “He who 
secs me sees the Etcnial Law, and he who secs the Eternal Law secs 
• me”; and he refers to himsdf aind is referred to as “He whose name 
is Truth" (jflctnm). How, for the essentially Brahmanical audiences 
to whom the Buddha preached (and wc must put ourselves mto 
their poaitioD if wc want to luidtrstand him who always poached 
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ad hominem } ihec principal names had all along been those of one 
and the same eternal eaence, an essence, raoreover. Identical with 
that of the immanent Self in all beings- TTiat the Buddha himself is 
this Self, that his is that very nature that should be served {bhatti, 
Sanskrit bhakti} and made-b«come within you is suggested by the 
appellations l^irjanfnrfl and Vessantara; and it is more than once 
asserted that “the wakened Self is the Wakc“ {buddk^attd yeea 
buddho tt), Buddahood, then, represents a potential goal finally at¬ 
tainable by anyone who takes upon himself the vows of a Bodhisatta 
and fulfills them. In some cases a Bodhisattd’t final release may be 
deby'cd by the very nature of his resolve to function as a Savior 
“until the last blade of grass shall have been set free." 

The universality of the Buddha-nature is explicit in the Mahd- 
ydna, where also in the elaborated pantheon wc find the conception 
of an jidi (primal) Buddha, of whom all other Buddhas ("human" 
or "contemplative") and BodkisaUvas arc the diversified manifesta¬ 
tions, while the Tdrdi (feminine Savion) who are their consorts 
represent their “Wisdom” and correspond in all their forms, nota¬ 
bly in that of the supreme Prajndpdratmtd, to the Christian 
Sophttt, 

In the epithet "Brahma-become,” brahma- is grammatically am¬ 
biguous, but in apposition to buddAn, and in many expressions 
synonymous with dhamma-, cannot be understood to mean 
Brahma, the supreme per tonal deity of the age. For not only has the 
Buddha already in former births, before he was a Buddha, been a 
Brahma or Mahabrahma, but, great as the ^ory and long as the 
life of a Brahma may be, it is repeatedly cmphasiicd that the knowl¬ 
edge and understanding of even a Brahma are very limited if com¬ 
pared to those of a Buddha; the Buddha is a teacher of Brahmas, 
not they his; and he is explicitly “far more than a Mahabrahma." It 
is emphasized that merely to have reached the empyrean Brahma- 
worlds, however great a reward, Is not the “final escape”; in former 
lives, as a BodkisattSt the Buddha had taught only the Way to these 
worlds, but as a Buddha, “Brahma-become” him-relf, he knew and 
taught the way of the final escape from all circumstantial existence 
in any mode, whether human or divine. 

4. Comogeny: The scheme of the succession of cycles b not only 
of great intrinsic interest, but is to be envisaged as the tremendous 
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bad^grouTid againsl which the whole drama of liberation is enacted. 
‘There arc these four incalculable aeons {kappa) i thfise of involu¬ 
tion, state of involution, evolution, and state of evolution. These 
all together make a Great Aeon (ntokakappa) i our world, having 
long ago evolved, is now in a cycle of involution, i.e. dissolution, and 
will finally be destroyed either by fire, water or wind; such destruc¬ 
tions extend as far as to the Brahma-worlds, $n which all living 
beinga remain latent until the evolution of worlds begins again from 
the highest levd affected by the dissolution; then beings descend 
from the Abkasjara to the lower Brahma-worlds, and in due course 
to lower and lower realms as these appear in descending order of 
piogreanve materiaUzation. This whole begiiuiingles* process con¬ 
stitutes the “conflux" {sams^a) or cycle of becoming {bkava-cakka) 
of which the Buddha is omniscient and from which he trachea the 
way of scape ; the Freedman d raft a n(,'‘transcends the 

aeons"; the Eternal Law with which the Buddha identifies himself 
is “intemporal/^ 

5* In conclusion: Somt oi the greatest of European mystics 
have asserted that “God is properly called ‘Nothingi’" (ntAif): 
Master Eckhart speaks of the freedom of the Godhead “in its non¬ 
existence,” It would be difficult to distinguish this “nihilian” (which 
is only another aspect of the Scholasdc "realism”) from the Buddhjst 
“tuhilism” that equates Plirvatta with the “Void" and at the same 
asserts that this “onbora, unmade, unbecome, incompoaite if, and 
were it not, there would be no way of escape from thc^ bom, the 
made, the become and composite.” In other words, the Vacancy 
into which the Freedman escapes is “empty" not by privation mas- 
much as it doa not contain any of those “things” that are m them¬ 
selves privations and of which the veritable non-entity has^ been 
realized by the Fttcdman who ttow transcends the aeons ; t c 
“rot** and *'peace” that are synonymous with Nirvana and beyond 
our underttanding are, liierafly, man** holy day and vacatha, open 
here and now to anyone whose work of sclf-naughting has been per¬ 
fected, or if not now, then hereafter, when the task hM been com¬ 
pleted, and all potentiality has been reduced to act (ftalo-ftarain^ 

yam). , , 

Buddhaghosa can say that Nirvana is a passing away or destruc¬ 
tion (ftftaya): 
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For there is Ill, but none to fed it; 

For there is action, but no agent; 

And there is peace:, but none enjoys it; 

A way there is, but wayman none 

but he is equally careful to say, and equally orthodox in saying, that 
there is no passing away or destruction of anything but of pafij ons, 
defects, and all possible ddusions. As Mejster Eckhajt says, "Behold 
the soul divorced from every aught," or, again, "The soul must put 
itself to death.” These arc “bard sayingsi**; but it must be realized 
that Such a ^'mysbea] thcoilogy’' as this, like that of iHonysius, cannot 
be grasped apart from the "ascetic theology" that it invotvei. The 
Way b “for those whose wants are few," and only for them. The 
Forerunner asks us to abandon all our "great possessions," material 
and mental goods, vices and virtues together, to follow him to an end 
of the road beyond all values whatever, to the realization of an 
Eternal Worth that is not a value, hut on which all values depend. 
The Buddha might have said with Meister Eckhart that "What the 
tyro fcai^ is the expert’s delight.” 
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The name of Dr. Hail h familiar to students of Oriental history^ 
flu research on ^^Tseng Kua-fan and The Taiping RebelUon^% pub¬ 
lished in and for which Yale awarded him his PA.D. degree 

in has remained a standard work of reference for students 

of Chinese history. 

He was bom in OiakO:, Japan^ in rSyy- At ike age of fifteen his 
family returned to this oouniry, where he received his higher educa¬ 
tion. He earned his B.A. degree at Missouri VaUey College, Marshall^ 
Missouri^ in which institution conferred upon kirn, in Jg 2 if 

the honorary Doctor of Divinity degree. After a yearns teaching at kis 
alma mater he returned to Japan to teach for one year ai the Japan* 
ese Imperial Naval College. Three years followed at the Yale Divin¬ 
ity School where he was his BD. degree in tgo^. Two yern^s 
later Yale conferred upon kim the master*s degree and the same year 
he began his long teaching career in China with the CoUege of Yate- 
in-China (igoS-ig^y). He served as dean of Yale's Middle School 
in China for ten years and dean of its College for five years. During 
a furlough (tgso-sgsi) he became visiting professor of history at 
Yale. 

Since igsB he has taught ai The College of holding the 

Michael O. Fisher professorship in history and the headship of its 
department of history. In 19^6 he retired as professor emeritus to 
the quiet life of a scholar in anticipation of further Uierary work. 

Editor 
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TAOISM HAS had the most chequered career of any of the three 
religions of China^ Once it commanded r^pect among the mighty, 
but Confucianism ultimately replaced it as the guardian of the Sia*^ 
Religions. Then for a time it appealed to the religious needs or hopes 
of the more religious folk who would culdvate their spiritual life, nr 
even prolong this life, but Buddhism eventuaBy replaced it there, 
and It had to take its stand among the ignorant and superstitious 
who invoked its magic working powers to avoid disease^ death, or 
trouble from vengeful spirits in the other world. 

It began, so far as the official accounts go, in the same conditions 
and with the same backgrounds that produced Confucianism'—^the 
war tom feudal age of the waning Chou I>ynasty, during the last 
three centurica of its weakening career, which ended when the Ch"m 
Dynasty {331 n.c.) with the powerful Shib Hwangti or “First Em- 
penori^ set up a centralised govcmjncnt which formed the pattern 
of later Chinese govcriunciit, followed soon, and for four centun^ 
by the Han, and thereafter until the fall of the Maxichos in igi^- 

Of the numerous Chou thinkers whose systems contained pos¬ 
sibilities, only Confucianism and Taoism remained to contend for 
preeminence j the ideas of other masters were integrated into one or 
the other of these two philosophies or were laid aside^ The day of 
free discussion was gone, though there was enough to permit accom* 
modation between the two predominant philosophies. 

We know that Confucianism, pondered by many teachers and 
brought to its height by Mendua in his writings, attempted to secure 
integrated personality, right sodal relations, and good government. 
Virtuous rulers fuLfilling the Mandate of Heaven and of people alike 
were to be like fathers who cared for a peaceful, prosperous people. 
The religions of the dasrics were, of course, a part of the Cbinsc 
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heritage and must be obsemd with great care, but Confucius dis- 
clatmcd any knowledge of that Spirit world and its mysteries. 

The reputed founder of Taoism is one surnamed Li, who pre¬ 
sumably was a senior contemporary of Confucius. He is known in 
later ages by the title conferred on Mm in admiration by Confucius 
himself: Lao Tzu or Old Master, (or, better, Old Philosopher)» 
There is some dispute about his historicity^ or the date at which the 
chief writing of Taoism,—the Taa Tek Chmg —was composed. But 
whoever the author, he had interests quite distinct from those of 
Confucius. Govemmentt ethics, virtue cr its opposite, he seemed to 
ignore, save as they moved along the cunent of existence. He wanted 
to penetrate the mysteries of the ucuveisc. He contemplated the 
matrix out of whose quiet depths came the universe itself, God, 
and the numerous good and evil influences which the ancient Chinese 
attributed to the antagortkms and eternal struggles between the 
benevolent spirits which were known as and the demons known 
as kwei, from whom came good or had fortune. Much of the Chinese 
dvilkation of the earlier day^ had been concerned with soothsaying 
and formulas to appease the one group and beat back the other. The 
world was filled with witcha, necromancers, and fortune tellers, and 
there was a literature dealing with these matters which none of the 
masters could ignore. 

Lao Tjeu is credited with being the founder of Taoism and the 
author of the classic of Taoism, the Taa Teh CAjr^ (Classic of the 
Way and Virtue), Eventually scholarship will have to clear up the 
question of date and authorship; it will also have to resolve some of 
the even more difficult questions of the origin of some of the concepts 
in the philosophy of Lao Tsu. Some of these arc unquestionably from 
the older Chinese dasdes which Confucius daimed he transmitted 
but did not write, especially the / Ching so precious to diviners be¬ 
cause it embodied the yin and yang philosophy of dualism which in 
one form or other prevailed for centuries all the way from China to 
Greece. How much prehistorical interchange of ideas was there, and 
where were the ultimate sources of Lao Tzu's concepts? 

In brief, his view was comprehended in the thought that back of 
all the process of change in the universe was what he can only call 
“The Great Tao,^^ and that this Taa h powerful but with a latent 
power not yet brought into activity. Somewhere and somehow it 
bcgiiis to unfold and move along in its couisc producing somehow 
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the universe of gods and spirits and human beings. Apparently God 
hinisclf would simply have evolved in the flow of this power which 
itself had none of the attributes of personality, yet moved irrestsdbly 
forward as a stream towards the mighty occarii The term Tuo i 
means way or road or couisc, but liie the Greek word Log 9 s, it 
comes to mean both the course of evolution, and the power that was 
once apparently chaos, but now pervades the entire universe. 

Since men and spirits alike arc borne like drops of water down 
this mightv stream, all human striving is useless. Virtue, which to 
Confucius'is achieved by a lifetime of self discipUne is, in the Tatf 
Teh Ching, just a quiet submission to the power of the Tao. Richey 
fame, honor and power for which men strive are. in the view of this 
philosophy, only matters that produce strife and war. His condmon 
is that the Ta& and human conformity to it resemble water m bong 
content to flow into the low places^ and just as wat^ which is one 
of the softest of substances can wear down rocks, so is the man who 
is borne down the current of Tuo. Through the femirunc virtue of 
humUhy—the gentleness that makes one bold,—and a shrinking 
taking precedence over otheis, whereby jnc becomes a vessel of 
honor, this quiet yielding to the Absolute, the Tao, carries one to his 

destined place. ^ . 

ITie figure of water that overpowera the rocks as it flows quieUy 
in its descent to the low places, and eventually to the ocean, is carne 
forward by later thinkers to the figure of the mighty force of stormy 
ocean waves as they dash against the rocky coast. 

As the Absolute, T ao cannot be defined. “The Tao that can be 
trodden is not the enduring and unchanging Tao. The name that can 
be named is not the enduring and unchanging name* (Conceive 
of as) having no name it is the Originator of Heaven and earth; 
(conceived of as) having a name, it is the Mother of all thinp. . . . 
Under these two aspects, it is really the same; but as development 
placCi it receives the difTeftnl naincs. Together wc c ^ 
the Mystery, Where the Mystery is the deepest is the gate of all that 

is subtle and wonderful,’* I: t: l, 3 , 4, . 

In the usual Chinese view of the univcisc, Heaven seemed to be 
at once the overruling power, sometimes impersonal, sometimes 
perhaps usually, the presiding deity over the array of g«b and 
spirits, at any rate supreme. But the Tao Te A CAing rarely icfeTS to 
Heaven, and only once to God, where speaking of the Tao it ex- 
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claims: ^'How pure and still the Tao is. I do not know whose son it 
is. It mig^ht appear to have been before God. 1:4: 2b, 3, 

the debates between rival schools oi thought continued 
through the ytats and a partisanship produced more positive views 
on each side, Chuang Tzu late In the fourth century b.c. emphaazed 
Taoism against the crystaUiidng views of the Confucian school which 
reached their clearest expression in a contemporary of Chuang Tzh, 
namely Mencius, In many different ways the superiority of con¬ 
formity to the Tm, even to the point of avoiding all strife* over the 
views of the Confudanists (who still accentuated statecraft and 
ethics 3nd were moving towards their destined position as guardians 
of China's chief system of thought and expounders of the rites and 
ceremonies so essential to the rulers in the state religion) is urged 
with a considerable display of literary strife- 

Bui even the champion of Taoism has to admit that there is a 
cleavage between the pure Taoism of Lao Tzii and a ^'fa 11 man 
Taoism/' The Tflt? Teh Ching had hinted that through the quiet 
yielding to the the softness and humility of water in human life 
would end in firmness and power^ Probably under the pressure of 
the popular and more practical difficulties of life* some of the 
speculative and philosophical Taoists dealt with the human side of 
the matter, trying by breath control and other devices to prolong 
life. Perhaps already^ and certainly after the Fijrat Emperor of the 
CJi^in Dytiasty and his later successots in the Han, the thought pre¬ 
vailed that certain suteianccs contained much of the ymg and others 
more of the yfn. (AH through the spirit world and the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, as well as in the heavens and in the world below, 
everything contained one or the other or a mixture of the yang, which 
stood for light, summer, benevolent spirits and gods—known as shen 
—the male sex, and the yin under which darkness, winter, evil spirits, 
or kuei, and the f^ale sex were grouped. The five elements fell into 
one or the other of the two groups, and the various posribk comblna- 
licms w^ere represented in the venerated / Ching by diagrams made 
up of some 64 possible combinations of long lines for the yang and 
broken ones for the yfn. From these diagrama soothsayers had been 
able to determine lucky days, favorable or unfavorable prospects for 
a proposed marriagt, and many other mattera of concern to indjvid- 
uok and families^ And the bdief had lor generations been implicit 
that God spoke through some form of divinarion: through oracle 
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bones during the earUcr ages, through o^er meaia later* but with 
the I Chine serving as the standard treatise on divinaUon.) 

During these times the more practical Taoists addressed thern- 
sdves to the task of seeking out aU the dements that were l^y 
yang and using them as food, or amulets, or adommctits or funnture, 
and of abiding whatever was substantially >‘?n. But far more agm * 
cant was the thought that there was some elixir of i^ortah^, and 
some way to transmute baser metals into gold, After the ays t> 
ChuangTzu the quest for these things received impend support, and 
Shih Huangti founder of the Ch’in Dynasty, w^ reported to have 
sent a number of young men aod prls for the elbor o mimo y 
into the Eastern seas, whose destiny, it was believed, was to settle in 

now on th. philosophy of ths Too Tyh Chine liicfc. 

snd tht cooMsnti, powing titnd of Tnoism wos in tte /hroWn 

specializing on the determination of such quations as dinners usually 
iiwer, and to use what powers they had to win the favor of .he 
sh.n and drive om the ku«. To be sure there were tho^ who s^ 
read what books the philosophers had lef t behmd, and thej depre 
rated the descent from quiet and submission to the Tdo to t su^ 
port of magical powera to secure even such 

Md good fortune. They were at heart more l^c the Buddhists wht^ 
carUcst teacher had sought to escape the evils of existence 
the enlightenment which follows the overcoming of desire. As tne 
Buddhists would retire from the world to quiet retreats so woul 
these more spiritual Taoists retire to lives of snnpUat) an con 
templation in some isolated nook. But the rank and file hved on an 
animistic levd, and Taoism more and more catered to that side ot 

Eventually Buddhism did arrive in China, fiisl aa a tricklc,^t 
before the end of the Han Dynasty in a great deal of strength, llie 
more enlightened Taoists found in it a far more attractive form ol 
what they bcUeved, for it came with a finished nturi. with 
sutras, and an underlying philosophy like theirs; it came c c^y ^ 
the Mahayana forni with ntimeitius diviniU^ a prenu^o 
the Western Paradise after death and many hells for evil doers. ^ 
In spite of its being a foreign religion .here were rf 

universal appeal in it The Taoists vfho had alrea y us P _ ^ 
the adoptirSof their rival cult as the official system, now saw that 
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they had met a new competitor in Buddhism: one that sadbBcd 
rcUgious needs which neither of the other cults met. During the Later 
Han Dynasty a minor Taoist sect f-oDowed one Chang Tao-ling in 
a rebellion in the Srechuati-Shensi area, held it for a time, but, far 
more important^ began from that stronghold to organke Taoism into 
an ecclesiastical realm. His family continued to hold power in that 
religion, and to this day produce the 'Taoist Popes.” 

Under their regime, which thus began at the end of the second 
Century A.n., Taoist writings copying Buddhist techniques, setting 
up a Taoist Trinity which has not always contained the same three^ 
but in general consisting of the Jade Emperor 'Yu Huang Shangti*, 
F^an Ku who assisted in the creation of Heaven and Earth, and Lao 
Tzu. Numerous gods of the upper and lower world were appropri¬ 
ated and rituals and other items fmm Buddhism or akin to k in¬ 
troduced. In spite of all such efforts, however, Taoism found iiscU 
losing ground in competition with Buddhism as that religion bccamrc 
naturalized. The missionadea of the foreign faith studied Taoism and 
made the most of the simBarity of the two phiic«ophies. From among 
the converts to Buddhism must have been numerous IntetUgciit and 
educated TaoUts who felt that geomancy, necromancy and other 
magic working “sciences" were a degradation of Taoism, and that 
it would be better openly to renounce it and spouse some of the 
numcriDus more or less attractive Buddhist tenetB. We know definitdy 
that in the formation of Chinese sects which still exist today former 
Taobts played their part—for instance in the development of the 
Ch'an or Meditation sect. Here two Fourth and Fifth Century Tao- 
ista, Tao Sheng and Hui Yiian led in the revolt agalust ritualistic 
Buddhism and eventually there cmciged the sect which emphasised 
what in Christianity might be called the Inner light, secured by 
sustained contemplation. 

The Pure Land or sect in which merit is gained by simply 
repeating over and over the simple confession ol faith in Amida is 
another Chinese development ascribed to the former Taoist Hui 
Yuan mentioned above. This simple passport to Paradise opened a 
future life of happiness to the coolie on the street and the peasant 
who must stay at home and assume the rcspoimbilicies of every day 
life* Many centuries later this simple faith penetrated Japan and 
along with the Zen (CA^an) faith swept away many of the older and 
more formal secta^ The point here Is that Buddhism won away from 
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Taoism much of ita Ttmairung prestige and mtcDigent personnel, 
and left it to become what some have regarded as a much degraded 
form of religion^ in spite of all the efforts of the Taoist Pope and his 
foUowers. ITie manufactiired Taoism they tried to develop did not 
have the ring of the genuine. 

We arc very apt to think that indeed Taoism had degentrated 
from the lofty ideas of Lao Tzii and Chuang Tzu^ or even the 
alchemy and ranks of would be immoTtals among whom searchers 
for an elixir were ineJuded, Yet T suspect that the case b not that 
rimple and that there is a possibility that what happened was that 
the older animistic faiths of China which centered in Ancestor Wor¬ 
ship and in the intricate possible patterns of the Yang and Yin which 
called for expert or divine guidance were really back of the whole 
religious life of China, making it necessary for Confucianbm to spon¬ 
sor every form of public worship^ and for some other religion to care 
for a diagnosis and cure for the crises of daily life, accident, ackness^ 
death and the life beyond. From remotest antiquity, as recorded, 
for example, in the / Ching, divination was resorted to by great and 
small folk, and the organization of the Chinese family life with right 
relationships essential between the living and between those who had 
passed into the spirit Vp'orld and their descendants opened a wide 
range of professions for those who dealt in the occult, from witches 
and nccromancerSj locators of lucky sites for graves, and fortune 
tellers who could advise conunon people on their pitBpects for luck^ 
to more gifted wonder workers who could reach the unseen powers 
and secure blessings or ayert cuises. 

To this earlier and still potent superstitious faith of the common 
people all three of the ruling religions bowed, but especially Taoism^ 
since they w'ere left only that field. Some writcis are reluctant to 
burden Taoism with all the superstitious practices whereby witch¬ 
craft, fortune leUing, communication with the dead and the like arc 
allied, but at least they fall more under that religion than under any 
other. Yet there is a spedaJ form of service which the Taoist monks 
and priests arc called on to perform that ordinary wonder workers 
shrink from. They are often called in to help drive out demons of 
sickne^, and when death befalls^ their services are in demand to se¬ 
cure the repose of the departed spirit through prayers and oth^ 
devices to prevent their becoming veugefid kueL Thqr al^ assist in 
the purification of homes where demons lurk, and in writing potent 
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dianns and maldag powtrful Quiets to protect people from evil 
spriis, and secure aid from kindly ones. 

However, it iimst be remembered that, in spite of the array of 
sulTos and the profound phUosophy of some of the Buddhist sects, 
they too eater to many of these needs of ignorant followers, and often 
both Buddhist and Taoist monks assist at desperate crises and preside 
at funerals, each bringing his own form of power from the invisibk 
world. And even the almost agnostic Confudan magistrates in the 
old regime came forth to invoke strange spirits when the welfare of 
a prodnee or county was threatened by the spirits through drought 
or flood or pestilence. 

In these respects they all confess that the real rdi]^on of the 
musses moves about on a plane far lower than the philosophies and 
dreams of religious speculator. It is not merely the men like Con¬ 
fucius, Mencius, Lao Tzu or Chuangtzu or Buddha that must be 
reckoned in considering Chinese religion^ hut the notions, feam^ and 
need'i of the Changs and Lis and Lius who form the masses of China. 
If even the more dignified religions have had to cater to these practi¬ 
cal needs, Taobm, driven in retreat from its plate beside Confucian¬ 
ism and its priority to Buddhism, has been more or less forced^ like 
water, to flow along with the tide and take the lower and humbler 
duties of semng the common people. 

Bui it b today threatened again by a rival. For modem science 
h working havoc with the trade of the Taoist priest or the near Taoist 
di\'iner. Ii substitutes techniques of meeting sickness, not by incanta- 
tions^ hut by skilled treatment of ascertained causes of disease in the 
phs^sjcal realm while psy^chology rolls hack the mental roots of many 
forms of sicknes. The area of accident and chance happeninj^ still 
furnish room for religion, but profounder religions than Taokm are 
in the fldef. 

Yet, China is still mainly rural and, in the cities, a poverty 
stricken proletariat. Among them Taoism remains in the forms of 
groping for any form of deliverance they can find, from disease^ from 
‘^hants^^ and **hexcs.” They call hopefully on the Taobt priest for 
amtdeta and charms for ihemselves or their children, and so long as 
these things are needed or desired, the Taoists will have a field of 
service. But they are in retreat cvcryw'hetc and it is doubtful if they 
will ever regain respectability aince thdr true seekers after the mys¬ 
teries of the universe left them for Buddhism and made them flow 
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down to the lower ]evds of (kily life amoiig the ignorant and super- 
stiUotia. 

Though no future seems to open to them—unless perchance 
civilization itself perishes—yet they hav e not been witliout great in- 
Auence^ Chinese foiklore bristles with tales of immortals {ranged 
by the TaoLsts into three groups)^ and of the power mdiating from 
the five sacred peaks, cspcdally the Eastern, T ai Shan, stones from 
which are as potent among China^s evil spirits as Snlomon^s seal was 
among the Moslems in its romantic tales. There aie hundreds of 
materials that bring good luck, such as jade the peach tree and many 
another y4wig‘fillcd substance^ likewise there arc many dangers of 
destruction, say from the fox which can change into the form of a 
beautiful maiden who lur^ some bewildered victim out to a remote 
mountain or moor and there abandons. There are a thousand prac¬ 
tices of daily life which have their origin in animistic or Taoistic 
beliefs* It will be generations before the genius of the Cliinese dviliza- 
don can be understood without undei^tanding the evolution of her 
religions* 

Probably no one w^ill ever know how to estimate the mimlscrs of 
professing Taoists there are; in the confusion of present day China 
probably there is no way even to tell how many priests and monks 
serve the Taoist Pope. Tliere arc rcladvely few temples; little or no 
attempt to follow modem techniques in attracting people in masses 
to preach to them as Christians and some sects of Buddhists do* 
There nppcais to be very little effort to engage tn what we tall social 
service. If Conlucianism revivesj if Buddhism rises again and adapts 
its teachings and praedees to modem methods, and if science and 
learning take the field and dispel fear of the kuei^ what remains for 
Taoism? 

Perhaps we may liopc for a rC'^tudy of Lao Tm’s penetrating 
philosophy as fitting into the evolu denary bypothois. Perhaps we 
may some day appreciate his aversion to strife and war fare as cogently 
tersely stated in the Tao Tek Ching: "There is no calamity 
greater than lightly engaging in war.'" II1691 aa. 

Since m a sense on ilieir popular side, or in the coiicesaons they 
must all make to the strong surv ivsJs of primitive faiths among the 
Chinese—Confucianisni and its state worship, BuddhisTn and its 
assuranct's of mercy and happiness in Paradis, and Taobiti with 
Its rnanipulations of the spirit forces—it is tiot surprising that they 
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exist peacefully side by dde. Perhaps liiice for the time being they 
are all more or less discredited they feel lUce comrades. At arty rate 
the various sects of Buddhiroi and Taoisro seem more like schools of 
philosophy than persecutors under the skin. I have been in small 
country temples where all three religions were housed though m 
three separate r€>Dms^ each with its appropriate symbols, and all 
semd by the self-same caretaker^ In that same way they all seem to 
exist together and serve different rdigiom and socLal needs as special¬ 
ists do among our physicians. 

But whenever you gaze on a Sung picture or a Ming vase the 
chances are that you sec the influence of Taoism, or of Buddhism as 
Taoists have modified ii—a serene mountain or seaside scene, rockSi 
mountain peaks, a stream and a philosopher crosing that stream. 
The trees in the foreground and background are undoubtedly those 
having plenty of the yang element. Or it may be that a bowl or vase 
is adorned with the lines representing combinations of the yang and 
yifi^ and perpetuate the days when Taoism was a proud religion, em¬ 
bodying from the side of humbler folk, the universal desire for a 
quiet and orderly world where good should overcome evil and the 
power of the Great Tm prevail. If its spirit marches on under the 
banner of Buddhism perhap Lao Tzu would accept its eclipse as one 
of the stages along the Way. 
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CONFUCIUS (551-479 B-c,) has been CiJIcd founder of aitligi™ 
and an agncjatic. He was neither. In ancient China, Lao Tiu, the 
naturalist, represented the left wing in the matter of religion, and 
Mo Tzu, the vigorous promoter of the ancient faith, reprinted the 
right wing. Confucius followed the middle course, with tendency 
towards the right. He found the worship of Heaven and ancestors 
conducive to morality and social order and therefore encoura^d it. 
But he would not discuss life after death. He discouraged praying to 
spirits. He opposed human sacrifice. In the worship of ancestors he 
preferred simple to elaborate ceremonies. The fact was Confuaus 
was primarily interested in human affairs, Consequently he not 
talk about spirits” but said that “if we cannot serve man, how ^ 
we serve spirits?” He advocated true manhood (/en) as the high^ 
good, the superior man as the ideal being, and cultivation of Me 
(Ajik then) as the supreme duty of man. He emphasized moral jxr- 
feciion tekih jAcw) for the individual and moral and soaal order 
{H) for society. These art to be attained by the practice of chung, 
Or being true to the principle of one s nature, and th ti, the app 
lion of those principles in one's relationship with others. Chang and 
Shu form the “one thread that runs through” the entim CoMuaan 
teaching. The total objective ts chung yung, the Golden Mean 01 
Central Harmony, that is. “the central basis of our moral being and 
harmonv with the universe” To this end, knowledge bc^- 
rected, names rectified, and social relationships harmoi^d, i tie 
whole pinerain involvra the invotigation of things^ the a evcitiein 
of knowledge, sincerity of the will, rectification of the heart, cultiva* 
tion of the personal life, harmony of family life, national order, and 

finally, world peace. .. 

Mencius (c. 371-c. 389 a-c.) carried this moiahsrn and 
bm further. He held that we not only should be good but must be 
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l^oocl, since human nature ia originatty good, A man must “develop 
his nature to the fullest" and “exercise his mind to the limit.” Hstm 
Tzu (c. 33?i“C. sS8 B.c,), on the other hand, believed that human 
nature is originally evil and stressed moral discipline and education, 
especially through rules of sodal conduct (fif). 

In the Han dynasty (202 B.C.-220 A,D.) Confucianism was first 
strongly influenced hy the Yin Yung philosophy. As advocated by 
Tung Chung-shu (i77-f04 man and nature have direct 

correspondence. As the cosmic order results from the harmony of yfn 
and yang or the negative and positive universal principles in nature, 
so the moral order results from the harmony of yang and yfn in man, 
such as husband and wife, human nature and human passion, love 
and hate, etc. Human affairs and natural c^'ents were both explained 
in terms of a neat maCTOeosm-microcosm relationship. In the end 
Confucianism was thoroughly infested with the “science of catastro- 
phies and anomalies.” Not until Liu Hsin (d. 23 b.c.) was Con¬ 
fucianism purged of this superstition. 

Confucianists in the "Pang period (GtB-goy) were largely con¬ 
cerned with the problems of human nature and how to cultivate it, 
especially as Confucius and Mencius saw them. Under the stimulus 
of Buddhist metaphysics, Confucianism developed into a new phase 
in the Sung dynasty (gi60“i279), inaugurating an extensive move¬ 
ment, Rational Philosophy, usually called Neo-Confucianism in the 
West, which was to dominate Chinese thought to the present day. 

The Confudan Rational Philosophy developed in three stages, 
namely, the Reason School in the Sung period, the Mind School in 
the Ming period (1388—[644), and iHc Empirical School in the 
Ch’ing period ft 644 “S 9 ^ 0 ' "Uie central idea of the movement is 
focused on the Great Ultimate and Reason. The Great Ultimate 
moves and generates the active principle, yang, when its actirity 
reaches its limit, and engenders the pasrive principle, yin, when it 
becomes tranquil. The eternal oscillation of yin and yang gives rise 
to the material universe. Thus reaKty b a progressively evolved and 
well-coordinated system. 

Ill is dynamic and orderly character of the universe is due to 
Reason and the Vital Force fcA^i}. As (he Ch’cng brothers (Ming- 
tao, j032-1086, and I-ch’uarv, 1033-1077) said, "All things have 
the same Reason in them.” Thus, Reason combines the Many into 
One, while the Vital Force differentiates the One into the Many, 
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each with its own "determinate namre." Reason operate through^ 
and is embodied the Vital Force. It h this cooperative fimcdon- 
ing of dicirs that makes the yniverse a cosmos, a harmonious s>^cin 
of order and sequence. As such the cosmos is a moral order. As the 
greatest of the Neti^Coitfudanists, Chu Hsi (i 130-1 ioo), put it, 
''the Great Ultimate b nothing but the Reason of ultimate good- 
ness,** 

In order to appreciate fuUy the meaning of the universe, man 
must comprehend Reason by "Lnvestigating things to the utmost,’* 
that b, by "investigating the Reason of things to the utmost." When 
sufficient effort is made, and undemanding naturally comes, one’s 
nature will be realized and hb destiny will be fulfilled, since "the 
exhaustive investigation of Reason, the full realbation of one’s na¬ 
ture, and the fulfillment of destiny arc simultaneous^** When one 
understands Reason, he will find that "All people arc brothers and 
sisters, and dl things arc my companions," because all men have 
the same Reason in them. 

When It came to the Ming period, especially in Wang Yang* 
ming (1473-15^19), Reason became identified with hfind. Mendus* 
doettine of native knowledge was revived and made the basis of hk 
theory of the identity of knowledge and conduct and the sacred duty 
of man to ^‘fuBy cKcrdse hb mind** and to "manifest hb illustrious 
virtues.” 

Wang Yang-ming considered drairc as an ohatade to the mind. 
The Neo-Confuciamsts of the Ch*mg period, especially Tai Tung- 
yuan (1733-1777), however, argued that since desire b pait of our 
nature, it has its rightful place, just as the Vital Force has its rightful 
place beside Reason- As a matter of fact. Reason can only be dis¬ 
covered in daily events and experience, or in short, in the Vital Force 
itself. 

fn a rationaibuc and humanbric system such as Confucianism, 
its religious position b difficult to define. Then: b nothing in the sys¬ 
tem to justify the Western hafaii of calling Confudaiibm a rdigiMi 
in the conventional, occidental sense. The Chinese do not call it a 
religion, but ju chia or }u chiaot meaning the School of the Learned 
or the Doctrine of the Learned, respectively. It is a sy-stem of training 
which involves education^ government, rules of social cpnduci (fj), 
And religicm. ITie sy'stcm itself has no priesthood, no church, no 
Bible, no creed, no conversion, and no fixed sj'stcm of go<bp This 
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being the ease* no Chinese should be labeled a Confucianist as a 
Chinese monk h called a Buddhist or a Cbincst priest a Taoist. A 
Confuciamst is one who upholds the Conlucian way of life or who 
specializes on the Confucian ClassicSt but not a member of any re¬ 
ligion. In a sense all Chinese are Confucianists^ including those who 
oppose the Confudan way of lifc^ just as all Westemera may be called 
AristoteHans^ inasmuch as Confucianism has dominated Chinese 
government^ education, home and society for the last two thousand 
years, even more than Aristotelianism has dominated the West. With 
respect to religion, a typical Chinese is one who synthesSjtes all re¬ 
ligions as “different roa^ to the same desdnation.” 

Tins does not mean that Confucianisin is not reli^ous. W^hile the 
Confucian outlook of the universe is obviously naturalistic, the uni¬ 
verse is conedved as a moral order to which man^s destiny is dofseiy 
tied* It is true that Confucian scholars, being strongly rationalistic 
and humanisticj have rcniained aloof from superstitions and idol 
worship, leaving these to ignorant people. It is also true that they 
have not shown any high degree of piety. It is likcw'ise true that they 
have no use for fanaticism and urational beliefs and take external 
religious obaervance and formal religious organissation very lightly. 
Nevertheless, they belike human nature to be fundamentally good^ 
although there have been many divergent views. To them this good¬ 
ness of human nature comes from Heaven, whose outstanding quality 
IS jrffi or love, as evidenced by the unceasing production and repro^ 
duction of things- As a matter of fact, all Confucianists agree that 
the “ancient sag« founded teaching (eSmu) on the way of gods." 
More than this, they have accepted and promoted the worship of 
Heaven, the worship of ancestors, and the worship of Confucius so 
strongly that the three religious traditions have become identified 
With Confucianism. We shall briefly surv'ey these three institu¬ 
tions. 

( i ) The Worship of Heaven. Confucius said that a superior man 
Stands “in awe of Heaven" and that “at fifty he knew the will of 
Heaven," He declared that “It is only Heaven that is grandp" and 
that “If you have committed sin against Heaven, you have not got 
a god to pray to." These utterances certainly reveal him as a believer 
in a purposive, supreme, personal Heaven. At the same time he 
asked, “Docs Heaven speak? The four seasons pursue their courses 
and all things are continually being produced, but does Heaven say 
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anything?" This saying suggests that Ck)nfiidiia was inclined to a 
naturalistic interprtUtion of Heaven* Evidently the Cionfucian con¬ 
ception of Heaven was both deistic and naturalistic. Mencius, leader 
of light-wing Confucianism, developed the deisdc tendency. He 
repeatedly spoke of “paying sacrifice to Shang-ti” the Lord of 
Heaven, and “serving Heaven.” In this he followed the Chung 
Yung, or Golden Mean, attributed to the grand»n of Confudus, 
which is the most religioua of all Confucian Classics. The leader of 
left-wing Confudanism, Hsun Tzu, on the other hand, fin^y 
sorted that "The course of Heaven is constant." Confudanim 
developed, its conception of Heaven became increasingly naturalistic. 
Even in the CAttOg Yung, the will of Heaven is interpreted in terms 
of human nature, “Being true with (or sincere to) one’s self » tlw 
Way of Heaven, and trying to be true to oneself is the way of man.^ 
Likewise. Mendus said the way to serve Heaven is to “develop one's 
mind to the utmost and nourish nature." la BuoA fff 
Changes (c.300 a.c.) Heaven is equated with the creative proc™ 
operating through the two universal forces of yin and yang. Even in 
the Tang period (618-907) when religious atmosphere was strong¬ 
est in Chinese history, Han Yu {767-834) dedared that reward and 
punishment did not come from Heaven, and Liu Tsung-yuan ( 773 “ 
fiig) identified Heaven vrith what was mctaphyaical. 

This naturalistic tendency was carried to great heights through¬ 
out the Nco-Confucian movement To Chang Heng*ch’u (loai- 
1077 ) , “The ixincentration and the dissipation of the vital force of 
Heaven and Earth are many and varied, but its principle or Reason 
is never wrong," and "Heaven is that according to which the Great 
Ultimate and yin and yang attain their nature and unity.” Shao 
K’ang-chich (1011-1077) dedared that "There is no Heaven out¬ 
side of Nature,” and that "Heaven and Earth ^ merely the greatest 
of existence^ since they eidst, they have a limit. To Cheng 
brothers, “Heaven is the universal Reason,” “unconscioudy induc¬ 
ing and transfonning things.” Chu Hai considered Hcavra as ‘ 
ing but the vital foree,” that is, "the pure aspect of the material 
principle.” As such it is moral, for it a cha^enzed by jen or love 
because "it is con^antly producing thinfp.” 

Curiously enough, this naturalistic tendency has strengtheneil 
rather than weakened the deistic tendency. Since the foun^on oJ 
things is Heaven, it merits our respect. Hence the worship of Heaven 
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has been supported by Confudanisls, The worship of Heaven goes 
back 10 tbne immemorial. In the earliest authentic historical period^ 
the Shang (c. 15^3-0. 1037 b.cl). Heaven Tr^ or Shang-d) 

was worshiped by the emperor as a personal, purposive, perfect 
deity who rewarded the good and punished evil and was responsible 
for the rise and fall of dynasties. This practice was continued in the 
Western Chou (c. 1027-770 b.c.)- In the Eastern Chou {770-256 
T'ien (Heaven) and Ti (Lord) were distmguishcds the former 
referring to the Lord in the sense of omnipresence and all-indusivt- 
ness and the latter referring to the Lord as the directing and govern* 
ing power* The custom of Imperial worship of Heaven, however, 
cx^ntinued to modem times. It was the duty of the emperor to wor¬ 
ship Heaven on the v^ intcr sobtice as the representative of the people. 
Fasting, special music, and elaborate ceremonies were required* Since 
1531, the annual woi^hip took place in the Altar of Heaven, outside 
of Peiping, architecturally a supreme artbtic achievement. While 
few educated Chinee actually took part in the worship of Heaven, 
whether in the Altar of Heaven or in any open space, they supported 
this Cpnfucian tradition as a meritorious expression of respect for the 
Origin of the universe. In 1912 the annual imperial worship was 
given up as a part of the imperial system which w'as then terminated. 
The Chinese masses, however, continue to worship Heaven cither 
as the supreme being or as one of many gods, 

(2) The Worship of Ancestor. "As the foundation of things b 
Heaven, so the foundation of man Is the ancestors," This b the basic 
reason for the institution of ancestor w^orship strongly supported by 
Confucianism. As we Icam from Lnscriptions on oracle bones of the 
Shang period, ancestor worship w'as highly developed at that time. 
Historical brings of great virtue and achievementj not necessarily 
one’s own ancestors, were worshiped as predecessor?. In the Chou 
dynasty, only one's own ancestors were worshiped, and in the case 
of the Imperial family, were worshiped in the Hall of Light where 
Heaven was worshiped, thus making ancestor worship fully as im¬ 
portant as the worship of Heaven. Coufucius encouraged thb prac¬ 
tice but d^ounced the worship of other peopie^s ancestors as Battery. 
Up to the Cfarbdan era, the worihip was performed before a person, 
usually the grandson, who impersonated (^ArA) the deceased. Later 
wooden Cablets were used instead of pcrsonlBcarion. From andent 
times up to the eleventh century, worship took place before dawn 
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when candles were btimed. From the seventh centuiy on, paper 
money haa been offered and the custom of burning incense, a bor¬ 
rowing from Buddhism^ was established^ Throughout history to this 
day^ these customs of burning candles and incense and offering paper 
money have been observed as have been the buOding of ancestral 
tcmpleSj^ the ebborate systems of burials and mourning, the extensive 
practice of visiting graves^ the observance of birth and death anniver¬ 
saries, the offering of food, and the libation of wine on anniversaries 
and festivals. 

As has been said, Confucius did not talk about spirits. He even 
detested the worship of spirits^ The belief in spirits as contrtdliDg 
powers over human fortune and misfortune was extremely strong in 
the Shang but was declining in the Chou. Whatever survived was 
continued and promoted by Mo Tzu and his followers, Confucian^ 
ists, on the other hand, gave spirits a strictly rationalistic inteqireta- 
tion. Both the CAan Tmg and Mencius did say that *‘Thc virtue of 
spirits is perfect,” However* they undemtood spirits as the mystery of 
the universe instead of ghosts controlling human lives and natural 
events. 

Spirits are called rAen and Jtuef in Chinese, which are usually 
mentioned together^ Etymologically ^hen consists of the radical skih^ 
which means indication from above (sun, moon, and star), and the 
stem which gives it the pronunciation jAert^ and which means exten¬ 
sion, that is, bringing about the myriad things, Kuei^ on the other 
hand, means to return. In TAe Book of Changes, shen is understood 
as *'spiritual power which is unfathomable/* or “what is unfathom¬ 
able in the movement of yin and yang/* In other words* **Shtn rcfeis 
to the mystery of the myriad things,''* that is, *^thc unity of things-” 
Throughout ancient and medieval Chinese philoflophy* kuei and 
ihen were interpreted in terms of and yong, “The concentmtion 
of the vital force of yang to produce things is an extension of jAfrt* 
whereas the dissipation of the positive and negative aspects of the 
soul, resulting in a change* is the kuei that is returning (to the ele¬ 
ments].*" According to the Neo-Confudanist^ Chang Hcng-ch’u* 
"iCtief and shen are the native and good ability of the wo vital 
principles of yin and yang*" in the sense that '*coolnc^ is an example 
of Atjei w hile hotness is an example of jA^fi/^ i^me into beiiag 
from nomheing b the nature of jAfn; to change from being to non- 
being is the nature of kuei/* he said» To Ch^eng I-ch'uan "JiLti;#i and 
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shen arc the traces of creation,*’ or “the operation of the universe.” 
For Chu Hsi, *‘Ktui and sken are the increase and decrease of the 
rwo universal forces of yin and ynog." “From the standpoint of the 
two forces or principles, then sken is the efficacy of yang and ktui 
is the efficacy of yin. From the standpoint of the one universal force 
(cA*t}, then what has departed and returned (to Its origin) is kuei" 
He said also, “The vital force of Heaven is unceasingly producing 
things; that is shen* . . . The vital force of human beings returns 
to the elements (at death); that is kuai." 

The foregoing Neo-Confucian interpretations are summed up by 
Chang Shih: “Generally speaking, what has become but is un¬ 
fathomable is iken, and what has gone is kaei. Specifically, the vital 
force of Heaven, Earth, mountain, river, wind, snow,, etc,, is then, 
whereas what is worshiped in an ancestral hall or temple is kueL With 
reference to man and things, what has concentrated and come into 
being is rArn, whereas what has dissipated and passed away is kuei. 
With reference to a person, the vital force of the positive aspect of 
the soul is rAert, whereas the vital force of the negative aspect of the 
soul Is kvei‘* 

This philosophical interpretation of the conception of spirits is 
beyond the understanding of the Chinese masses who worship thou¬ 
sands of spirits of all descriptions to give their thanks, to express their 
devotion, to ask for favors, and to array their fear. Both Taoist and 
Buddhist religions have fostered this superstitious worship but it has 
found no encouragment from Confucianism. Educated Chinese of 
the Confuciati tradition consider the worship of spirits a superstition, 
a darkness to be removed through education and an expediency to be 
tolerated very much like children’s belief in Santa Claus is to be 
tolerated. 

However, Confucianists have made one important exception, 
ancestors. They arc not only to be worshiped, but arc to be wor¬ 
shiped with all seriousness. Confucius said, ‘"When parents arc alive, 
they should be served according to the rules of propriety (ft). When 
they are dead, they should be buried according to rules of propriety. 
After they are dead, they should be sacrificed to according to rules 
of propriety." He offered sacrifice to bis ancestors “as if they were 
present bodily.” 

Confucius and his followers emphasized sacrifice to ancestors 
because of its psychological importance. Hsun Tan explained the 
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meaniiig of sacriflce quite dearly^ ^'Sacrificid ritoj’’ he $atd^ “are the 
expression of man’s will, emodon, nemonbrance, and love* They 
represent the height of loyalty, faithfulness, love, and respect. . . . 
With sorrow and reverence, one serves the dead as he serves the liv¬ 
ing, and scr^'es the departed as he serves those present* What b 
served has neither appearance nor shadow, and yet the sodal order 
is completed in thU way,” As the U Chi (The Book of Rites) puts 
it, "Sacrifice is not something coming from outside, but issues from 
one's heart” ^^The heart of saciilice means that externally all thinp 
attain their utmost, and internally the will attains its utmost. This 
i$ the true spirit in sacrificing/^ 

Why is sacrifice so important? It is important because, first of 
all, it k a fulfillment of human reladonship. Confucius said, “To 
serve those now dead as if they were living, and those departed as if 
they were stiU with usi this k the highest achievement of true filial 
piety.” In other words, ancestral worship k the extension of filial 
piety. When the educated Chinese goes before the altar of his an¬ 
cestors, he does not go there to seek blesdng or longevity as docs the 
ignorant person, or to supply his ancestors with daily needs as West* 
emcis believe him to do, but purely to demonstrate hk filial piety. 
Both material offerings and ceremonies are to him purely sjTnbolic* 
Even whether the objects of worship are really there or not makes no 
difference^ so long as he feels ”a5 if they were present” 

Sacrifice is important also because it hdps one to ^remember his 
origin.” According to the Li Cki, "All things originated from 
Heaven and al! men originate from their ancestors. . . . The sacri¬ 
fice * * . , k to express gratitude towards the originators and recall 
our beginnings*” Hsun Tau said, “Rites are rooted in three things. 
Heaven and Earth are die origin of fife; ancstoi^ are the origin of 
buxiLan beings; and rulers and teachers are the origin of ordered 
government. * . . Hence the rites are to serve Heaven above and 
Earth below, honor our anc^ots^ and make eminent our rulers and 
teachers* These are the three foundationj of the rites.” Even the ex^ 
trcmcly naturalktic Wang Ch*ang (27—c. loo echoed, “We 
trace out origin and serve the dead, because we dare not forget our 
origin* . . * There are not neoKarily spirits to enjoy the sacrifice/* 
Sacrifice, then, is an expression of gratitude, a reminder of our 
origiij. 

But the most important reason for aacjifice is that it k the * foun'^ 
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dalion of moral teaching.” As already pointed out, sacrificing to 
ccstors has a moral effect on filial piety. According to Confucjus 
pupil, Tseng Tzu, “If people are careful about funeral rites and 
remember their ancestors in sacrifice, then morals of the people will 
restimc its proper excellence." To put it difFerenay, sacrifice hdps 
people to have a right attitude and to behave. This is the meaning 
frf the ancient saying that “The ancient kings established teaching on 

the basis of gods.” .... ,1.,. 

The practice of ancestor wotsbip is now dcchnmg. yVOerras 
formerly practically every home had an ancestral altar dominating 
its central hall, many modem dwcUin^ art without it. Whereas 
practically every Chinese, regardless whether his favorite ^ty was 
Buddha or Lao Tzu, bowed before ancestral tablets and visited an¬ 
cestral graves, many Chinese no longer do so. A number of ancestral 
halls are neglected or even used as b^racks. It is wrong, 
to assume that ancestor worship in China is a thing of the past. The 
majority of the masses continue to practice it as they did in the p^. 
What will likely happen is that the cstemal aspects of the worship, 
such as aUais and tablets and offerings, will he replaced by more in- 
foiTnal expressions of honor and reverence. 

(3} The Woiship of Confucius. Just as the Chinese honor their 
parents, so they honor their teacher, Confucius. In his lifetime, Con- 
fudus tvas but one of many scholars who traveled from sute to state 
trying to influence rulers. He was politely comulicd but no ruler 
would put his moral doctrines into practice. He was even sent away 
from Ch*i, threatened in Sung, driven out of Sung and Wci, and 
surrounded between Ch’en and Ts’ai. Retired wise men ridiculed 
him. The Tso Ckuan describes him as “knowing good raanncis but 
having no GOtiragc.” Elsewhere he was described as desjKTatc “like 
a dog of a mourning family,” Thus contemporary opinion of him 
was not entirely complimentary. His pupils did compare him with 
the sun and the moon, and they claimed that “Our Master cannot 
be attained to, just in the same way as the heavens cannot be gone 
up to by the steps of a stair.” But even among his pupib there was 
no effort to regard him as a superman. For at least ecntunca, his 
doctrines were criticized and attacked by oppoang schools, fint by 
the Taoists and Mohists and later by the Legalists. It was not until 
die Chinese people revolted against the totahtarian and dictatorial 
state of Ch’in (221-207 B.C.), organized and directed by Legalists, 
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did Confudan moralism begin to gain favor. Ultimately Confudan- 
ism became the supreme system in Chinese history. 

For centuries after his death, Confucius was worshiped by his 
ovm descendants as was any ancestor. In 195 B-C-, the founder of the 
Han dynasty personally offered sacrifice before Confudus' tomb. He 
was the first ruler to pay Confucius such honor, but his ™it was 
hardly more than political gesture. In 136 however, largely 
through the influence of Tung Chung-flhu, Wu-ti establ^cd the 
Confucian CoUegc of Itoctois, consisting of the five faculties cottc* 
spending to the five Confucian Classics, thus establishing the su¬ 
premacy of Confucianism that was to last until 19 ® 3 * 
these Classics were made the basis of dvfl sendee selection, and later, 
examination, thus assuring Confudan supremacy in Chinese gov¬ 
ernment and education. Since then special Imperial honora have 
been conferred on Confudus. In 8 h.c., tide and land ww gifted 
to direct descendants of the sage. In i a*d., Confucius hims^ 
was given the posthumous title of **I 3 ulie, In 59 A.n,, sacrifice in 
his honor in all schoob in larger ddes was decreed. In 175, the Five 
Clashes were engraved on stone slabs by Imperial order and placed 
in the Temple of Confucius at the capital, Ch'angan. In 44 ^) ® 
Temple of Confucius was erected in his birthplace. In &09, the ritlc 
“Foranost Teacher” was conferred on him. In 638, he was pro¬ 
moted to be "ForemcHt Sage.” In 630, aD prefectures in China were 
ordered to build a Confudan temple. Seven years later, U was de¬ 
creed that images or portraits of Confucius were to be set in place 
in schools throughout the empire. In 739 * “Wang*’ or Prince 

was conferred, In lom, the titles Foremost Sage and Prince w'eie 
combined. In 1308, he became “Prince Wcn-bsuati, Grand Perfec¬ 
tion and Ultimate Sage.” In ! 370 the emperor look away aU ofHdal 
titles given by the State tq. all gods except Confudus. In 1530, all 
Confudan tides of nobility and all his images were eUminated. In 
1747, music and ceremony appropriate to the emperor were i^d 
in the worship of Confucius. And ^ally, in igo6, the same sacrifi.ee 
Was made to him as to Heaven. 

In a sense the woiriup of Confucius was a state cult, as state 
wotship was accorded him ever since the Han dynasty, except in the 
Tang and Yuan (t a8a-1368) periods, when Taoism and Lamaism, 
impectivcly, were popular with the rulers. The term state cult, in 
the case of China, however, meant nothing more than official »nc- 
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tion of and participation in the worship of Heaven, anceatois, Con¬ 
fucius, etc, It was different from the stale cult of Imperial Rome or 
Japan* Theoretically the emperor was the son of Heaven and the 
head priest of the people* But this did not imply the theory of divine 
right or governmental control of religions or exclusion of other cults. 
The emperor's part in the worship of Heaven and Confucius was 
purely ceremonial* Government regulations of religions were politi¬ 
cal rather than religious. It is true that each dynasty fixed its own 
order of worship. The Ch’ing dynasty, for example, paid grand sac¬ 
rifices to Heaven and Earth, the Gotb of the Ground and the Grain, 
the past emperors, and Confucius; paid secondary sacrifices to the 
spirits of Heaven, famous rulcre of antiquity, great Gonfudanisti, 
and outstanding historical persons; and paid ordinary sacrifices to 
other deiUH. This classification, however, had litde meaning to the 
people at large. It is also true that in all state capitals, the emperor 
himself was worshiped in the Temple of Long Life, But there was 
no idea of the divinity of the emperor as tn Japan, the worship being 
merely an expresaon of hope for the sovereign's longevity. So far 
as the state was concerned, the worship of Confucius was limited 
to offering of titles and Imperial participation in worship. The term 
"supremacy of Confucianism" implies no religious exclusiveness, 
but rather the idea that from the Han dynasty up to the Republic, 
ihe Chinese government was at least theoretically based on Con- 
fudan concepts, namely, that the empire should be a harmonious 
unity with an emperor on top; that the emperor should be regarded 
as and act like a parent to his people; that he should rule by moral 
example instead of by force; that he rules by the “mandate of 
Heaven," but if he fails to bring about order and peace, it is an 
evidence that he has failed to live up to this mandate and should 
be overthrown; that the government should be in the hands of vir¬ 
tuous and able men; that ranks, titlca, and functions should be 
clearly defined and strictly adhered to; that governmental affairs 
should be simple and puniriiment should be light; and that con¬ 
quests and wan should be denounced except punitive expeditions. 

The supremacy of Confucianism, therefore, was based on Con¬ 
fucius' ideas, not on his superhuman qualities. It b important to 
remember that while the Chinese have honored Confucius as they 
have honored no other man, they never made him a god, except by 
the very ignorant. One could argue that since Confucius has been 
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worshiped in some temples with Lao Tzu and the Buddha, 1>^ 
whom were definitely deified| Cotilucius was regarded a godr ^ ut 
ii b doubtful whether even in such cases the worship U anything 
more than hero worship. UnUke Uo Tau and the Buddha, Con¬ 
fucius has not been believed to have worked miracles, to have ruled 
in any heaven, or to have led a hierarchy of gods, or to have «- 
ereised control over human or natural events. It b significant that 
in 1074 the petition to call Confucius Tt (or Lord of Heaven) wm 
rejected by the government. To Confudanbts, the sage was the 

"foremost teacher” an example of man. 

Noi ohly was there s>o idea of Gonlucius as a god, there waA 
even no idea of him as a savior. When Confucius said he knew the 
will of Heaven and when he sighed that if bis way was not to pre¬ 
vail it was the wiU of Heaven, he said so as any sincere social re^ 
former would say. Mencius did try to spread the theory that every 
five hundred years a “kingly man” would appear in ^ory to save 
civilization and that Confucius was such a man, but hb appeal went 
unheeded. There have been surprisingly few legends about Con¬ 
fucius, and those few have not been taken seriously by the educated. 
Biographies of COnfudus have been absolutely honest about Con¬ 
fucius* limitations and failures. He has been looked upon as tbor 
oughly human but a great teacher of mankind. 

Today the respect for Confucius as a great teacher and an ex- 
ample of man b weakemng. The old educational system, 
which the Confudan Classics were required texts for two thousand 
ycATs and all government officials were to be selected through ex 
amination on these Classics, was abolbhed in 1905, and with it wmiI 
the Confudan domination on ChincK government and cducauon. 
The Empress Dowager’s futile attempt in 1906 to call Confucius 
"the match of Heaven and Earth” did not strengthen Confudanbm, 
for everyone knew that it w as a desperate political move to salvage 
the hated and foredoomed regime. Some forty years ago, the last of 
the great Confudamsis, K’ang Yu-wd (1858^1927), bcUcvmg that 
Western powers became strong partly beu^ they had a 
ligion, or what he thought was state religion, sought to establish 
Confudanism as a state religion. Columbia educated, Ch’cn Hum- 
chang acted as lus chief lieutenant, Sodetia of the Cotifucian Re¬ 
ligion were organized both inside and outside China. Some of these 
Bodeties still thrive in the United States. The movement became 
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quite powerful by 1915 and almcjst succeeded but U finally faded 
because the Chinise were not m the mood to make Confucianism a 
religion^ much less a state religion. In 1914' Yuan Shih-k ai restored 
the woiship of Confudus on par with Heaven. He also failed partly 
because the Chinese people knew his sinbttr moUve of preparing 
himself to become an emperor, partly because any state worship was 
contrary to the spirit of freedom of worship guaranteed by the con¬ 
stitution, and partly because Confucianism itself was fast losing its 
hold on the Chinese people. With the advent of the Intellectual 
Renaissance beginning in t9*7» Confucianism has been condemned 
as the chief cause for China's downfall. The cry ''Destroy the old 
curiosity shop of Confucius” was universal. Not only the worship 
of Heaven, ancestor, and Confudus, but Confucian doctrines as 

wed, seem to be on the way out. 

It is wrong, however, to suppose that a system so closely woven 
into the fabric of Chinese culture such as Confudanism will pass out 
of the picture. Sim Va&cn, in no way a Confudanist, wns Influenced 
by ^Vang Yang-ming in his theory that it is "easy to act but difficult 
to know." He loved to quote the Confudan saying that “The world 
is a great commonvi'eahh." It is safe to say that tliis saying has be¬ 
come a conviction in contemporary Chinese political thought. The 
most important devdopment in Chinese phUoeophy in the last 
decade has been the emci^cc of the New Rational Philosophy by 
Fung Yu-lan. His works, notably the New Jlationalimii the New 
InejutTy o7i Afart. the New Ittvesligutiott ittlo the Woyt etc., represent 
an attempt to synihcsiise Confucian philosophy and Western objec¬ 
tivism. As the world feds more keenly the need of peace and 
democracy, the Confucian sayings that “All men arc brothcis” 
and “'ITicrc is no class distinctiem in education" are becoming more 
and more familiar quotations. Just what will happen to the religious 
institutions promoted by Confucianism, time will tdl. It is safe to 
say, however, that the basic Confudan concept, that Heaven is 
rational, moral, purposive, and good, and other religious concepts 
arising out of this basic conviction, will condnue to enlighten the 
ChincscH * 
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^'ANIMA EST aamraliten- Ghristiana the soul is naturally Chris¬ 
tian, exclaimed Tertullian, one of the most distiugu^ed convex 
to Cathotidsm in the primitive Chutch. He was noting how earily 
its teachings upon iuaA*s supcmatural life could build u^n the 
natnraL The soul of today is just as easily CbristiM when it Is faith¬ 
ful to the first and most ultimate priudples of iutdlcct. Christian 
principles are perfectly in harmony with sound reasoning. Neverthe¬ 
less, Catholic faith is definitely a supc^tural gift from God. Per¬ 
taining to the very nature of man in his ndation to God, the princi¬ 
ples transcend all time and are always timely and contemporary^ 
Catholic theology is the most current of all twentieth century the¬ 
ologies, It produces the same holiness, the same heroic virtues among 
the multitude of those who truly practice it in this century as it did 
in the or second, or third century. It meets the changing con¬ 
ditions of today with the same unique assurance as in the of its 
birth. No other religious faith affeets the lives of its followers to the 
degree Catholicism changes its real rnembeis. No other reh^ous sys¬ 
tem has even rcniolcly approached Catholicism In its impact upon 
human aJTairs. Its position in contemporaiy reh^otis life is as unique 
as its position in religious history. That is because it is God s way for 
man^s fulfillment of man*s greatest obligation^ his duty to his Creator. 
11 is God’s way for man's salvation. 

This brief article cannot possibly give anything more than the 
most sictchy oudioe of a system so all-embracing. We shall speal 
only briefly of its main tenetSi its history, its peculiar g^us, its atti¬ 
tude towards other tcligions, the solution it offers for some of the 
chief present day problerns, and likewise some of its present trends as 
indicative of its timeless vitality. 

Roman Caiholicism is the name of a theology and a religious 
Way of life established by Jesus Christ, who was truly God and truly 

Its 
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man through a union of the divdnc nature with a perfect human 
nature brought about by the Second Person of the Trinity of Persons 
in the Divine Nature. Hence, such a union is known as the Hypo¬ 
static (i.Ci Personal) Union. Jesus Christ, which means Savior 
Anointedp is the name of the human nature and Second Person or 
Son designates the Divine Nature, who was thus incarnated or 
united with human life. Thus all the human acts of the Founder 
of Catholicism, though truly human, were Iniinjtcly meritorious since 
they were performed by the Second Person of the Divine Nature 
who acts in both natures. Originally the human race as represented 
by its first human beings, Adam and Eve, were endowed with the 
gift of supernatural life, that is, with a power given freely to them 
and in no way due to them naturally, by which they were able to 
know Cod as God knows Himself, i.e. as Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, as well as knowing Him through the limited natural way of 
grasping Him through His effects^ and of loving Him according to 
such supernatural knowledge^ In b. word, man participated in the 
Divine Life* This supernatural life had also the privileges or pre- 
tematural gifts of integrity of all faculties and personal immortaUty* 
All these gifts made by God to the whole human race through its 
progenitor^ were lost by thclatteris dasobedicnce. But man thus losing 
hb supernatural means of grace to attain hb continuing supernatural 
destiny^ was promised a restoration of such means in due course of 
time. His Savior or Redeemer was Jesus Christ who through His 
life and death upon a cross, acts of infinite merit, brought about the 
Atonement (at onc-^ment) of the sinful human race with their Crea* 
tor, whereby man could have hb supernatural gifts restored. Thb 
central event in all human history began in a little village of Beth¬ 
lehem in Judea, in Asia hfinor, when the Second Person or Son of 
the Divine Nature took human flesh in the womb of a Jewish virgin, 
Mary, espoused to Joseph, both of whom were of the line of family 
of an earlier king, David, and his son, King Solomon, of that 
country* Thus Jcsie was bom of a virgin under the power of the 
Third Person, the Holy Spirit of the Trinity of Persom in the Divine 
Nature. By being the Virgin Mother of Jesm Christ, Mary was also 
truly the Mother of God. By reason of her high office^ and as a 
special divine favor, Mary was preserved fiec from the effects of the 
original sin of the first parents of the human race and so was not 
conceived in a state of loss of the supemaiutd life as were aU other 
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descendants of Adam and Eve. From the moiticni of her conception 
through the marital union of her parents^ Joakim and Anna, she 
was thus free from this lo«s of the supematuraJ life and the effects 
of the loess. In a word she was iminaculatcly conceived. These his^ 
torical cvctite took place nearly two thousand years ago and because 
of their transcendant importance they divide human history into the 
period before the birth of Christ (b.c.) and the period after that 
birth (a.d.). 

Shortly after the birth of Jesus Christ his Mother and fosterfather 
went to dwell in the town of Nazareth in Judea. Hence Jegns is often 
called a Nazarcnc. There he dwelt in complete obscurity* subject 
to His creatures* for thirty years with only one public appearance 
at the age of twelve when, in a visit to Jenisalem with Hb parents. 
He became separated from them and was found later discoursing 
on the Law of the Old Testament with the Jewbh doctors in the 
Temple of that city. At the age of thirty, approximately, Jesus began 
a public ministry or teaching period in Judea which had a Jewish 
ascetic* John the Baptist, as its fore-runner or announcer. The min¬ 
istry h generally estimated to have lasted around three ycar^ begin¬ 
ning with the miracle of J^^m changing wine into water at Cana and 
ending with His death by crucifixion^ This latter occuned on a hill 
outside Jerusalem called Calvary, at the command of the Roman 
ruler of Judea^ Fontlus Pdate, who was urged to do so upon the 
false accusations made by certain Jewish priests that Jesus was in 
insurrection against Roman authority. In their own court He was 
fabely accused of the blasphemy of making Himself equal to God 
but as members of a subject people the Jewish priests could not 
themselves condemn Jesus to death. The accusation of blasphemy 
was false for the reason that Jesus w^as truly united with God and 
could not be blasphemous in declaring the truth about HimsclL 
Pilate himself attested he could find no truth in the charge of treason 
against Jesus, 

During His public ministry Jesus performed many well authen¬ 
ticated miracles demonstrating His complete power over the forces 
of nature, over hfe* and death* including finally His own physical 
resurrection after His Crudfixionp to demonstrate that He was truly 
the promised Messias or Redeemer, true God and true MaUn In 
hb life also was found fulfillment of the many prophcci^ concerning 
Hb coming in the Testament the Jewish people received from God. 
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He selected twelve disdplea called Apostles (mcswtigeis) of whom 
Simon (renamed Peter) was desif^ated as chief and madtstiprcme 
head of the Church which Jeus outlined as the means whereby 
manJiind might have its gift of supernatural life restored to it. "Thou 
art Peter (a rock) and upon this rock 1 shall build My Church." 
The first requirement was an act of faith in Jesus Christ as Son of 
God and Savior. Thereafter, the followers of Christ accepted His 
Church, founded on Peter, as their teacher and spiritual director. 
Such a follower must be baptized i.e. receive the Sacrament of Bap¬ 
tism or Rdnrth instituted by Jesus Christ, whereby to his natural 
state of birth in the sinful race of .Adam the supernatural life is 
restored. "Unless a man be bom again of water and the Holy Gbost, 
he cannot enter the Kingdom of God." The baptized becomes a 
Christian, a member of the Church of Jesus Christ, which is Christ’s 
own Mystical Body functioning in the world to carr>‘ out what Jesus 
Christ did during His earthly life, and acting in His name. It is this 
Church which is designated as Roman Catholic, or more properly 
the Holy Roman Church, because its first head, Peter, selected by 
Jesus Christ, came to Rome from Jerusalem and established hintsdf 
there as the first Vicar of Christ in accordance with Christ’s com¬ 
mand. Since his time z6 1 selected successors of St. Peter, the Roman 
pontiffs or Popes, ha^'C continued unbroken that apostolic succession 
of authority. No other Christian groups, since separated from the 
Church Christ founded on Peter, even claim such succesuon, having 
had their origin by merdy human action of a founder in no way 
authorized by Jesus Christ To His own Church alone, the Roman 
Church, founded upon Peter, the Founder gave promise of ever¬ 
lasting life and inerrancy in teaching, "Thou art Peter (rock) and 
upon this rock I shall build My Church and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it. And to thee I give the keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven." “And whatsoever thou shall bind on earth shall be 
bound also in heaven. . . . And behold I am with you all days ev'cn 
to the consummation of the world," . . . (Matthew XVI, i8-ao 
and XXVIII, ao.) 

To this infallible Church Jesus Christ gave the ordinary means 
whereby man might be restored to his lost supernatural life. This 
restoration must have beginning for each man in this life in order 
that it may have fulfillment in the Beatific Vision, or life with God, 
after death. In addition to the Sacrament of Baptism for rebirth in 
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Hia Church, Le. His Mystical Body, Ht instituted six otha^ Sacra¬ 
ments for die strengthening of the baptized Christian’s Eupematural 
life at every stage of his earthly existence or for a restoration of it if 
lost by his own personal sin. These Sacraments over which Hb 
Church has exclusive Jurisdiction as to the condition of their admin- 
istration are, in addition to Baptism: Confirmatjon* or fixing of the 
Christian in hb status in the Mystical Body; Holy Eucharist, or the 
Body and Blood of Christ which have been effected by the power 
Christ delegated to His ordained priests to change the sul^ance of 
bread and wine into His Body and Blood; Penance for rcstoratioa 
of supernatural life lost by man’s own personal sin against Cfod’s law; 
Holy OrdeiSj by which prints arc ordained and bishops consecrated; 
Matrimony, for sanctification of married Ufe and the family; Ex¬ 
treme Unction, whereby a special grace is given in the face of death- 
Baptism, Confirmation and Holy Orders leave indelible marks on 
the soul and cannot be repeated. Thus the Sacraments use various 
material things as outward signs to convey grace to the supematn- 
rafly reborn soul: bread, wine, water, and oil. in addition there are 
sacramentals which bear some rdations to Sacraments, such as holy 
water; prayer c.g. Our Father and liturgical prayers; anointingjs] 
acts of confesrion; alms in the name of the Church; blesangs of 
Churches, houses, bells, rulers, candles, ashes, medals, images, cnid- 
fixes, ct cetera. If used righdy in accordance with the mind of the 
Church, they are means of actual grace to do good and avoid evil, 
of protection to soul and body, and for remisrion of venial Of lesser 
sin. Thus like Sacraments they use material objects as signs of 
spiritual proce^cs, and emphasize the truth of the union in man of 
matter and spirit. But they differ from the seven Sacraments in that 
the latter are fulfilled not merely by the fact that otic hebeves in 
them but by the fact that they are performed with the necessary 
disposition of soul and with the intention of doing what the Church 
docs. The effects of the sacramentals, however, are dependent en¬ 
tirely on the mercy of God regarding the prayers of the Church and 
the good dbpcksitiom of those who use them- 

In organization the Catholic Church b an hierarchical monarchy 
with the Pope, the Bishop of Rome, and succGisor of Peter, as 
supreme in authority and infallible when, exercising hb office as 
pastor of the Univto^ Church, he means to define matters pertain-^ 
ing to faith and morals. The other hishops, named by the Pope from 
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the ordained priests a5 successors of the other Apostles to govern a 
designated territory or diocese, derive their authority at least imme¬ 
diately from the Roman Pontiff. A union of a number of dioceses 
in the VV^em Church form a province and the bishop in the prov¬ 
ince who has authority, limited and defined by Church law over the 
others therein* is designated as archbishop and metropolitan- The 
others are so-called suffragan bishop. In the Eastern Church, both 
Catholic and dissident* most archbishop have no suffragan dioceses 
under them. Below the episcopal rank is that of ordained priest who 
receives the Sacrament of Holy Orders from a bishop and from 
whom he receives authority and jurisdiction. Among his chief ofRccs 
are those of offering the Eucharistic SacriBce called the Mass which 
repeats the Sacrifice of Jesus Christ on Calvary in an unbloody 
manner by command of Christ HimselL In this Sacrifice the 
bread and wine are offered and changed by the power delegated 
by Je$u$ Chiist* into the Body and Blood of the Savior* They are 
thereafter consumed, usually under the form of bread only by the 
faithful, as a comptedon of the Sacrifice to God for the -dns of man 
and to secure God's mercy* This is the central and supreme act of 
worsfaJp in the Catholic Church. The priest with the bishop and by 
the bishop^s authority, also admirtisters Sacraments* preaches* teaches 
the Church's doctrine* and carries on other labors for the advance¬ 
ment of the Church's work of saJvadon of iis members. In the 
Western Church the priest binds himself to cdJbacy* and in both 
Western and Eastern Churches* he is obEged to recite daily the 
official prayer of the Church, known as the Divine Office* as con¬ 
tained in ^e compendium called the Breviary. Preliminary step 
prepring the candidate for priesthood known as Minor Orders and 
subdiaconaie include door-kecpCT, lector* exorcist and acolyte have 
been Instituted by the Church though with their offices much re¬ 
stricted in modem times. In many of the Catholic and di^dent 
Eastern Churches several of them have disappeared* They arc not a 
part of the Sacrament of Holy Orders. Tonsure, or dipping of the 
hair, is not even a Minor Order* Major or Holy Ordeis include those 
of deacon, priest and bishop. They arc also called hierarchical or 
sacred orders and arc conferred by the imposition of hands of a 
previously consecrated bishop. The candidate must advance to the 
rank of priest before he can offer the Eucharistic Sacrifice* or Lit¬ 
urgy* as it b called in the Eastern Churches. The Sacraments of Bap- 
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dsm and Confirmation confer sxlso on all Christians a real partici¬ 
pation in the priesthood of Jesus Christ through which alone they 
can fulfill thdr obligation to offer sacrifice. But the Holy Orders of 
the priesthood differ from these, among other things, in imparting its 
own particular indelible character and power to minister di^iinc grace 
to the laity both by the Sacraments and by word* Priests subject to 
a bishop of a diocese and engaged primarily in parish v/urk arc 
known as secular priests. Those subject to a superior of a rchgious 
community or Order of men, though ordained by a bishop, are 
known as religioLis priests. They carry on the special w^orks of their 
group, such as teaching and special preachings Groups of women 
known as nuns or sisters carry on similar Church work- The w^omen, 
of coui^, do not receive Holy Orders- 

Also connected with the administration of the Roman Church 
are the oecumenical or general Councib convened by the Pope after 
inviting all the bishops of the world. When confirmed by the Popes 
authority its solemn decree arc invested with the same infaJUbility 
in matters of faith and morab as are such decrees of the Pope him¬ 
self apart from a counciU Beginning with that of Nicca in 335 and 
down to the Vatican Council in Rome in 1869-70, not yet tech¬ 
nically adjourned, there have been recognised twenty such world 
councils. In addition, and chiefly for disciplinary purposeSj there 
are provindal and diocesan councils or synods. Their acts must be 
approved by the Holy Sec, that b, the PopCi before the acts may 
be promidgatcd in thdr respective territories. To assist him In the 
government and administration of the Church, the Pope names a 
Sacred College of Cardinab, generally from the list of bishops, or 
at least, since 1B76, from the clergy in priesthood, to serve as his 
privy council. The College also administers Church affairs between 
pontificates and elects a new Pope+ There are representatives from 
ail nations by order of the Council of Trent, with a prcpondcraincc 
of Italians from the requirements of the government of the Church 
being seated at Rome+ Even the non-Itahans must reside at Rome 
unless they are bishops of a fordgn see. The College is in no sense 
a parliament. The Cardinals constitute, wdth assisting officials, the 
fourteen Roman Congregations for the transaction of the head¬ 
quarter business of the Ghurch+ The three Roman Tribunals or 
Courts; i.c., the Penitentiary, the Rota, and the Signatura; and the 
Curiai Offices of the Chancery, Dataria, and Apostolic Camera arc 
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also under direction of various Cardinals as are also the six perma- 
ROit Commissions, e.g. the Biblical Commission, and likewise the 
three secretariates. The totality of these organized bodies makes up 
the Roman Curia, or Courts of Church administration. In aU cases 
the Curia exercises delegated authority, the Pope being responsible 
for all that is done property by it. A similar but simpler Curia is also 
set up in each of the dioceses of the Church to assist the bishop in the 
administration of his diocese. 

The historical growth of the Catholic Church through the two 
thousand years of its existence from the time of the chosen twelve 
and a few disciples to its present membership of between 350 and 
400 million members, appro}dmately one-fifth of the world’s popu- 
taticn, is truly phenomenal. With the exception of the traitor Judas, 
whose place was taken by Matthias, chosen b>‘ lot, the Apostles under 
their head, St. Peter, began their apostolic laboia after the visitation 
of the Holy Spirit upon them on Pentecost, the fiftieth day after the 
Resurrection of Jesus from the dead, as He had foretold during His 
public life. Perhaps the most powerful md in thdr work of cvangdlz- 
ing the world of the Roman Empire was a convert Jewish persecutor 
of the early Church, Saul of Tarsus, who was miracnlously chosen by 
God as an additional Aposdc: “one chosen out of due rime.” Re¬ 
named Paul he was the great theologian and the .Apostle to the Gen¬ 
tiles who insisted that the primitive Church break the confining bonds 
of the Old Law and begin fulfillment of the command of Christ: 
“Going therefore teach ye all nations, all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you." His three amazing journeys through .Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Rome led to the establishment of numerous Churches. 
To these Churches and to his associate he wrote hb eleven notable 
Inspired epistles expounding Christian doctrine, counselling the con¬ 
verts against the evib around them, and urging their perseverance. 
Similar inspired cpbtles were written by Apostles Peter, who moved 
from Jerusalem to Rome to make that capita] of the world of that 
day also hb headquarters; by John, by Jude, and by James. Two of 
the Apostles, Matthew and John, with Mark, the dlscjple of Apostle 
Peter, and Luke, disciple of Paul, also wrote inspired biographies 
of their Master for teaching purpose. They arc known as the four 
Gespeb. Luke wrote in addition a history of the first years of the 
Church, known as the Acts of the Apostles. John also wrote a book 
of revelations of the future and espeoaUy the end of the world, under 
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the form of symbolic visions cafled the Apocalypse. These twenty- 
seven writinga, knowti as the New Testament, were written before 
the dose of the first century and circulated separatdy at first. They 
were finally collected as the Books of the New Testament. The Firet 
oecumenical councii of the Church at Nicea in 3^5 m^de an 
offidal list of what were the genuindy mspired books for both the 
Old and the New Testaments. This is known as the Canon of the 
Old and the New Tesument. Beth together constitute our present 
Holy Bible. The Old Testament list contains the foitynsix inspired 
books w^ritten before the cotning of Jesus Christ for the Jewish 
Church. They con taut only the beginning of God^s revelation but 
prophesy its fulfillment In the coming of the promised Redeemer of 
Mankindf Jesus ChrisL Their moral teaching is far below that of 
the fulness of divine revelation in the New Testament described 
above. The Catholic Old Testament contains the seven so-calltd 
dcutero-canonical books of Tobias* Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticusi 
Baruch, First and Second MaccabecSj and parts of Esther and 
Daniel which Protestant Bibles reject because they arc not contained 
in the Hebrew Bible of later Jews^ 

In Catholic doctrine, reaflirmed at the Council of Trent, there 
is no difference in inspiration in these so-called deutcro-canonical 
or second canon hooks. They are so-called because the Jews before 
Christ held them as inspired but later Jews rejected them* The 
Protestant Reformers denying the infallibility of the Church joined 
with the later Jews in a rejection which is unwarraJitcd. The whole 
Bible of seventy-three books constitutes the Lnspired historical docu¬ 
ments of the Catholic Church. By inspiration is meant a direct in¬ 
fluence of God on the mind^ witl^ and executive faculties of the 
human writer by which he mentally conceives, freely wills to write, 
and actually writes* correctly, aU that God intends him to write and 
nothing else, so that God Is always truly the autlior of the book and 
man the instrument in God's hWid though still retaining his own 
character or per^nahty. The writer need not know, nor do otheis 
ncccssaniy know, of the inspiration of hb writings, but the Church 
by divine revelation is the sole guarantor of its inspired character 
with its absolute absence of error as being incompatible with God^s 
veracity. The contents of the writing need not indude any new 
truths and hence facts of natural science and history can be expressed 
within the Umitatiom of human knowledge, provided such state- 
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mcnts do not include any error. There are no degrees of inspiration, 
as inspiration is an absolute grace. It is equal in all books and all 
parts thereof. Yet tt so affects the will of the human writer as to 
leave it free as to stjle, diction, and general mental outlook. Thus 
does the Catholic Church regard the Bible w'hich it coUected and 
alone prcscrt'cd for all mankind through the centuries by vast effort. 
It is hterally God’s word. Yet it is not the sole rule of faith. Tt could 
not have been that in the critical first century of the Church when 
the New Testament was being written, nor for a considerable time 
thereafter before the Catholic Church collected the dispersed writ¬ 
ings into a single book. Nor could it ever be the sole rule of faith 
for the vast multitudes through all ages who could not read it, or 
even if they could read, could not possess it until the invention of 
printing in the fifteenth century made multiple inexpensive copies 
possible. The rule of faith is not a book but the Catholic Church 
as a living teacher, preserving every predous written word of the 
Bible as God’s word and preserving also the words of the first fol¬ 
lowers of Christ which ot^ tradition has brought down to us. The 
Bible has exactly the same place now as it had when it was being 
written and gathered together. In its tradition also there has been 
no essential c±ange. Hence the making of the Bible the sole rule 
of faith in the sixteenth ccuttuy was a complete break with the 
Bible’s own history. With St. John at the close of his Gospd the 
Church says; “Many other thing? Jesus Christ said and did which 
arc not written in'these books . . , but these are written that you 
may beheve that Jesus is the Son of God and believing you may have 
life in His name." No less an authority than St. Peter himself warned 
against private interpretation of the Scripture without an inerrant 
living teacher when even in his early day he spoke of those who 
“wrestle with the Scriptures to their own destruction.” 

The first epoch of the Catholic Church known as Chmtian 
Mtiquity b genetally given as extending from the death of Christ 
in 3,0 a.D. to the crowning of the Emperor Charlemagne by Pope 
Leo III on Christmas Day 800 a-u. as “Emperor of the Romans 
and Most Faithful Protector of the Apostolic Sec in all things.” 
At the time St. John, the last of the Apostles (died about 96 a d.), 
the only one of the twelve trot put to death by the torments of 
martyrdom, there were Christian communities in Palestine, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece, Italy, Spain, Ethio- 
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pia, and Egypt, with converts from every class from the highest 
to the lowst. About the time of the dcstrucrion of Jerusalem in 
70 a.Dh, thS predicted more than forty years before by Je$us Christy 
the ten general pcisccutions enumerated by St. Augustine began, 
The first was under the Roman Emperor NtfO^ mainly in and around 
Rome, from 64 to 68 a.d. With periods of relative quiet lasting as 
long as from two to forty-three years, emperor after cmpctor vented 
his fury against this new force within his empire, sometime for only 
a few years and then at timts for as many as twent>^ years, as in the 
eases of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius. The last persecution was 
under Diocletian from 303 to 305 A,t>. Finally in 313 a.d- the joint 
emperors Licinius and Constantine issued the famous Edict of Milan 
''allowing each Individual to practice whatever religion he pro¬ 
fessed/* Thb aciion resulted largely from the fact that a year prc~ 
riously Constantine gained the notable victorj- of the Mdvian 
Bridge after he had prayed to the God of the Christians, .After pray¬ 
ing he and his army beheld a cross in the heaven w^ith the words: 
^£¥ TOVTW riKu—this conquer/* Added to the imperial per¬ 
secutions tvcrc the attacks of the various pagan philosopher which 
were met by the early Christian apologists notably Justin Martyr 
ft6fi A.n.), Ircnacus (iSo a*d,)^ TertuUian, Cyprian, Ciement of 
Alexandria and Origen. 

From the earliest times, even while the Apostles still lived, here¬ 
sies, i.e. rejections of truths revealed by God* appeared. Among the 
earliest^ Gnosticism and Alantcheism were really a return to pagan¬ 
ism, Simultaneously with the battle against these heresies the primi¬ 
tive Church was establishing its hierarchy through the direction of 
the Apostles, as they w^cre instructed by Jesus Christ. They provided 
the triple gradation of power, the apostolatc (or episcopate)^ the 
prcsbytcrale (priesthood) and the diaconatc, vvith definite powers 
assigned to each order. Very early celibacy of the priesthood ap¬ 
peared as a laudable voluntary following of St. Paul's injunction to 
his disciple Timothy (1 Tim. 3/2)- In the West it was universally 
required but not in the ELast. The unity of doctrine in all the early 
churches was most of all established by the recognition of the primacy 
of the Bishop of Rome where Peter, Chief of the Apostles, had stab- 
lishcd his headquarters. 

With the Church established by the Edict of Milan in 313 AuP. 
as a legal institution in the Roman Empire external and oEdal op- 
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position ceased, but internal strife in the form of almost every con* 
cei\'3ble heresy sought to destroy the deposit of faith received from 
the Son of God as the Church's Founder. These heresies arc gen< 
erally grouped as: (a) tkeola^cel or Tfinitanan herenei concern- 
ing the Blessed Trinity of Persons in the Divine Nature of God; 
with the denial by Anus, a priest of Almcandria, and his followers 
that Jesus Christ is truly Son of God and Second Person of the 
Trinity. He is said to be called Son only by grace. This heresy was 
condemned in the presence of the Papal Legate Hosius by the 
Council of Ntcca (325 a.d.) convoked by the Emperor Constantine:, 
with the so-callcd Nicene Creed expressing the true position, 
(bj The aRtkropologic{U heresies concerning man's human nature 
and the gilt of divine grace; with the denial by the British monk 
Pelagius and his followers, that man lost his orig^al supernatural 
life by the sn of our first parents, and the assertion, therefore, that 
he could lead a sinless life and attain eternal salvation without 
Christ or His grace, these latter being superfluous. St. Augustine, 
who had personally experienced this heresy, was Its great opponent. 
It was officially condemned by the third Oecumenical Coundl at 
Ephaus in 431 aj>. (c) The Christological heresies concerning the 
natures and person of Jesus Christy with the denial by Patriarch 
Ncstorius of Constantinople, of one divine person for both the divine 
and human natures and the insistence on two persons, one human 
and one divine, and hence the denial that Mary was Mother of 
God. An opposite extreme of this, hdd by Abbot Eutyches, held that 
there was no true humanity in Christ The Catholic position, mediate 
between the two, insisted as we have previously noted, that the 
Second Person, uniting both the human and the divine natures, 
acted in both of them, supplying a divine person for the human 
nature which was without human person, Tlic Ncstorian heresies 
were condemned also at the Council of Ephesus and the Eutychian 
heresy, known as Monophysltism, at the fourth tkumenical Coundl 
at Chalcedon in 451 A-o. and the sixth Ecumenical Coundl at Con¬ 
stantinople in 680 A.D. In the overcoming of all these heresies the 
Church greatly developed her theology as a true science and raised 
up most distinguished delenders in ho^ the East and West, notably 
St. Athanasius, St, Basil the Great, St. Gregory Naziansen and 
St. John Chrysostom, known as the Greek Fathers in the former, 
and St. Ambrose, $L Augustine, St. Jerome, and St, Gregory the 
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Great, known as the Latin Fathers, in the latter. This was the period 
also of the rise of the monastic ordeis, those rdigious communities 
of men which CJECrtcd such a profound influence upon the subsequent 
ages of the Church. St, Basil the Great was the great founder of 
monastidsm in the East and St. Benedict of Nutsia in the W«t. 
'fhe monasteries were the great sanctuaries of civilization in the 
chaos of the barbarian invasiotss of the coming centuries as well as 
the gTc.'ii tcacheis of the arts and sciences to the invaders. 

In the period from the fifth to the ninth century, the Church’s 
great activity was transferred from peoples already highly organized 
and civilized to the barbarian Germanic tribes of western and 
northrm Europe who swept down over the whole of the ancient 
Roman civilization. The work of converting, educating, and civi¬ 
lizing the Goths, the Vandab, the Franks and the Saxons in all the 
countries of Western Europe was perha|» the greatest feat of mass 
education in human histoiy. Alone the Church in her monasteries 
and cathedral schools preserved the art and culture of Greek and 
Roman antiquity along with Christian revelation, to pass them on 
to mediaeval and modem civilization. The culmination of the task 
rarac wkh the revival of the Roman Empire in the West under the 
great Charlemagne as Emperor in 800 a.d. It was the beginmng 
also of the temporary power of the Church. These centuries saw 
also the rise in the East of the great rival rdigion of Mohamme¬ 
danism of the Arabs, in which region it destroyed most of the work 
of the Church and sought to subdue Europe as well. It was checked 
in one of the great battles of the world, the Battle of Tours, in 
73a Ji-O. with Charles Martel as leader of the Christian forces. 

With the death of Charlemagne the period of great decline of 
the ninth and tenth centuries set in for both Church and Empire, 
This was the time of the Greek Schism, or breaking away of the 
Fnstem Church, under the unscrupulous Patriarch Photius who was 
excemununicated by Pope Nicholas I. The schism was healed by the 
eighth Ecumenical Council of Constantinople (869 ajj.) but the 
break was renewed by the Patriarch Michael Cerularius in t054t 
chiefly for political reasons. This breach, the first gnat break in 
Christian unity, continues to the present. The eleventh century, 
however, witnessed a great revival of the power of the Papacy'in 
the West and its extension throughout the whole of Europe. The 
monk Hildebrand, elected to the Papacy as Gregory Vll in 1073, 
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was the initiator of this revival and reform which was destined to 
last to the beginninj of the fourteenth century. During these cen¬ 
turies the Church carried on the Seven Crusades, those remarkable 
military attempts of the Western Church to bring about deliverance 
of the Holy Land and repel the Saracens who threatened Christian 
Europe. They did not attain their first objective but they did secure 
Europe against the power of Mohamm<^anism. They ako stimu¬ 
lated great inteUectual development, fostered the religious spirit of 
knighthood* and promoted the spirit of unity among the nations of 
Europe, They weakened the feudal system of serfdom of the masses 
to baronial rulers, and gave great Impetus to commerce between the 
East and the West. The period had its culmination in the thirteenth 
century* often called the Churches greatest century^ which witnessed 
the founding of the Mendicant Orders of Franciscam and Domini- 
cans, and other religious organizations* the high point of the great 
univeruties, and the high^t development of theology and philosophy 
under such profound teachets and writers as Sz Albert us Magnus* 
St. Thomas Aquinas* St. Bonaventure* and John Duns Scotus. The 
following fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, bringing the medi¬ 
aeval period to a close, saw another great period of decline with the 
removal of the papal court to Avignon in France under Pope Ck- 
ment V in 1309 and its continuance there for seventy years* a period 
known as the Babylonian Captivity, This low ebb of the Papacy was 
the signal for the so-called Western Schism (5378—1417) with Sts 
rival claimants to the papal throne holding forth at Avignon, Rome* 
and Pisa. This was the period also of the revolt against the Church’s 
authority and doctrine by John Wydif (1334) in England and John 
Hus in Bohemia Ci4T5)i forerunners of the Great Revolt of the 
si^tteenth century' which was dc$tiited to effect a destruction of 
Christian unity in the West which has lasted to the present. The 
heresies of these centuries, such as the Albigenscs* were particularly 
violent* anti-social* and a menace to the order of the State as wefi 
as in opposition to the truth of Catholic doctrine. To avoid arbitrary 
action against followers of such hererics the third Lateran Council 
in 1179 fourth Lateran Council in 1215, organiited a sys¬ 

tematic method of legal investigation or inquiry* in charge of Domin¬ 
ican theologiam, and hence known as the Inquiritlon. The Church 
never claimed power to inflict physical punishment* this being the 
exeturive prerogativ'e of the Stale. It should be noted that the death 
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penalty added hy the impiotis Emperor Frederick II ccrtaiiily 
for no zeal for religion* which he condemned, bin strictly for politi¬ 
cal reasons. From our twentieth century vantage point the Inquish 
tion^s sanction for the slate's severe penalties seems very mid* 
especially since it so easily led to hypocrisy* However, must 
remember that in the Middle Ages, and indeed long after that 
period, Church and State were intimately united. In the public 
mmd heresy was equally dangerous to both and indeed was often 
disruptive of civil order. The severe punishments for disrupting 
of that order were typed of a violent age. It was just as typical in 
Protestant countries in modem tkn^ after the break-up of Christian 
unity. Even today many of the immoralidts like those advocated by 
the heretics arc punished by imprisonment and sometimes death. 
Finally the number punished by the Inqubidon had been greatly 
exaggerated. In Rome the death penalty was seldom invoked and 
State excesses eke where were repeatedly condemned by the Church. 
It is also to be remembered that the Inquisitions in SpaiUp Venice, 
and ether countries were chiefiy civil tribunals* not identified with 
the ecclesiastical tribunab. Their excescs cannot be attributed to the 
Church. In 1519 Pope Leo X excommunicated all the Inquisitors 
of Toledo where the political Inqumdon was used chiefly to extend 
royal power and suppress the influence of the Church* Even in these 
set-ups nearly 99% of thossc classed as being sent to the Auto 
da Fi had merely to perform a work of penance* Persecution of 
Jews, often on charge of usury and other crimes, was not approved 
by the Church but was repeatedly condemned by Popes Innocent II* 
Clement VI, Paul II and many local bishops. Such eminent Prot* 
estant historians as Ranke and Guizot recognize that the Spanish 
Inquisition became a purely pclIUcal institution. 

The modem era beginning in the sixteenth century, which wit¬ 
nessed the opening of ihc vast western hemisphere to Chrbtian in¬ 
fluence, was also the century of the break up of Christian unity 
W'ith the revolt against the Churches authority and the progressive 
rejection of its doctrine. Misnamed the Protestant Reformation it 
was led by a rebellious Augustinian monk, Marlin Luther^ in Ger¬ 
many, by the Catholic priest Ulrich Zwingli and John Caldn in 
Switzerland, by Francis I and the Huguenot Party in France, Wil^ 
liam of Orange in the Netherlands, by Henry VIII and Queen Eliz¬ 
abeth in England* and by John Knox in Scotland. In England the 
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break was originally political. In the North Countries the reigning 
rulers w^enc also in the main the sources of the disruption through 
primarily political actions. Every^vhere the break was accompanied 
with fierce violence^ spoliation of Church property* trucl persecu¬ 
tion of those who remained faithful to the Church, alliance of the 
so-called reformers with civil autlioritieS;, the latter of whom saw* in 
the movement an opportunity to enhance cheir q\vu political power 
by breaking the Infinence of the Church. Originally Luther's heresy 
in doctrine concerned the nature of justification. Rejecting sixteen 
centuries of traditional teaching of the Catholic Church, he taught 
that Justificalion was attained simply by an act of faith* or trust* in 
Jesus Christ as Divine Redeemer* It was something extemaU like 
the act of a judge declaring a man to be irmocent* and did not 
require any cooperation of the recipient, such as a change In his 
way of life. It was simply a garment put on over the sinful man^ 
Faith alone sufficed. *^cts of religiori such as good ^vorks were not 
necessary. Since St, James insisted in his inspired epistle that ^"faitb 
without works is dead” Luther rejected it as an **cpistle of straws" 
This false ^icw of the nature of tlic supernatural life logically led 
to the progressive rejection, one after another* of the seven Sacra- 
mcfits as causes of sanctifying man^s soul by additional graces at 
various stages of the ludividual’s life for his cooperation with ihc gift 
of grace. Luther also offered the Bible as the sole rule of faith, reject¬ 
ing the living authority^ of the Church. 

Undoubtedly the rcwlt could not have made such rapid progress 
had there not been many abuses xvithin the Church, such as the 
ignorance and wickedness of many bishops, priests and religious; 
the State's insistence on appointment of political favorites to high 
ecclesiastical posts with the benefices attached to them. This was 
particularly true in the center of the movement in Germany. Every^ 
where ihfse evib cau.sed resentment. The new movement further 
offered avaricious civil rulers an excellent opportunity to enhance 
their own power by destruction of the Church; to have excuse for 
seizing Church lands for their own curiehment and that of their 
leading supporters. The ignorant w^erc deluded by the clever practice 
of the reformers of keeping old Catholic names fpt their heretical 
doctrines. For the lower classes it often seemed a chance to cast 
off all authority* For tlie strongest princes it was an opportunity to 
band against the authority of the Emperor and make themselves 
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supreme in their own territories. HettcCi arose the execs^ve ^ibsolute 
national sovereignties that plague the vvorSd^s desire for peace today. 
Political unity was destroyed with reUgious imity. The violent dvi] 
wars and tlic subsequent Thirty Ycai^ W ar were a sct-^back to art, 
virtue, and civil and religious liberty. In the long run, whatever 
abusf^ within the Church may have been corrected were negated by 
the manner of tlic so^aUed Reformation, the character of the 
refoitncrSj and the evil effects upon the religious, social,, or political 
life of the people. Hcncc^ the movcmeni could not be said to be that 
which the reformers claimed for it^ a work of God. If the reformers 
w ere sincere they would have undertaken tl:ic rclonn of the Church 
of the Son of God from within rather than by substituting disihict 
man-made churches^ Such an inner reform was initiated by the 
riinctccnth Ecumenical Council of Trent (1545- 15 *^ 3 ) soon 
after the beginning of the revolt. Indeed cvtrj'onc of the twenty 
Church councils is spcciGcally for the purpose of necessary reform 
of the human agencies and dements in a divine Churchy ITie Goim* 
ciJ of Trent undertook a complete restatement of the whole of Cath¬ 
olic doctrinej practically every part of which had been progressively 
rejected by the succeeding reformers. 

If the Protestant Revolt svas a dark page in the Church's history 
in that verj' ccnlurj' and those following, with its multitudes 
falling away from the old faith, a compensation was had in other 
multitude who were being converted in the New \^^qrld just then 
being opened by the remarkable European explorations. Of the 
countries remaining faithful to Catholicism^ Spain and Portugal 
vided religious missionaries to accompany explorers to bring the 
Catholic faith to Central and South America and what is now 
southwestern and southeastern United States^ ihc Trench mission* 
arics worked mainly in what is now eastern Canada and through the 
center of the present United States as far as the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Protestant missionaries from England and Holland 
worked along the Eastern aesiboard of the Atlantic. One Catholic 
group however was early (in 1634) established in what Is now 
Maryland under the English Catholic I-ord Baltimore and 
English jKuits. It early passed the first law of religious toleration 
in the Ne^v World. Portuguese and Spanish ml'fflionaric^ especially 
the great Jesuit, St. Francis Xavier, also carried on notable evan¬ 
gelization in India, the coast of Cbrna, the Pliilippines, and Japan, 
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and many of the South Sea ifland^. Latei pagan persecutions often 
destroyed their ^'a5t labors. \Vhat the Church lost in Europe Jt 
more than gained in the Americas and in Asia. 

Space permits saying only a few words of the history of the last 
century' and a half. The close of the eighteenth century saw the 
violent French Revolution which abnost destroyed the Church in 
France. Almost equal oppression came from Joseph II in Austria. 
Similar action was taken in Spain, in Germany, and in the Italian 
kingdoms. Napoleon proclaimed Rome a republic and took Pius VT 
prisoner to France. The three pontificates in the first half of the 
nineteenth century were equally turbulent. In the reign of Pius IX 
(1846-1878) the Italian King, Victor Emanuel of Piedraont, suc¬ 
ceeded in uniting the various Italian states in a war against Austria 
which the Pope would not sanction. Emanud then seized the Papal 
States and made Rome his capital. The Pope withdrew to the Vati¬ 
can Palace where he remained a voluntary prisoner until the Lat- 
cran Pact ttj 1929 ended the dispute with the Pope’s temporal sov¬ 
ereignty being recognized m a smaD territory around the Vatican 
and Si. Peter’s Cathedral. During this pontificate of Pius IX the 
last of the twenty ccumcrttcal councils, the Vatican Coundh was 
called. It prodaimed the doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope in 
defining doctrines of faith or morals. It dedared the rational founda¬ 
tions of faith against the so-called Modernists who, following Kant, 
denied that reason could prove God’s existence and also denied that 
Christianity had any real historical basis. The Council is still not 
dosed. Prior to the Goundl, in 1854, the formal dogma of the Im¬ 
maculate Conception was prodaimed, namely, that the Blessed 
Virgin was conceived free of the stain of the original sin of our first 
parents. 

The long rdgn of Leo XIII (1878-1905) brought a brilLant 
revival of the prestige of the Papacy. In a series of profound encycli¬ 
cals Leo outlined the soda] and political philosophy of the Church 
in such advanced liberal positions, for example, as the encyclical 
on the rights of labor in “TTie Conditions of the Working Class." He 
also restored the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas to the Catholic 
universities and seminaries of the world. Piux X succeeded him in 
1905. Pius instituted many rcfoims m the inner life of the Church, 
set up the commission for the codification of Canon Law and pro¬ 
claimed a ringing denundation of so-called Modemfem in his cn- 
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cyclical Pasc€ndi Gregu. Succccdinj^ pontiffs^ Benedict XV, Pius XI, 
and Pius XII made every dTort to avert the tviO World Wars v?hicli 
have rocked d^Uzadon since the turn of the ccntur]p\ In this first 
half of this present centur>^ the Church hassuFTcred rnany vicissitudes 
in aU the countries in Europe that have remainctl Catholic and has 
had a like history in South America* The absolute sovereignty of 
these modem states has sought continuously to desuoy the spiritual 
autonomy of the Church but without success. In tlie United. States 
and Canada, the Church has had a phenomenal growth. Today the 
Catholic Church has nearly 25 million communicants in the United 
States, approximately one-sixth of the population^ and more than 
one-half of the whole number professing any church membci^ip in 
this country. The missionary actitiity^ of the past one hundred and 
fifty years, and particularly since the turn of this century in Asia and 
Africa, has been one of the most consoling mo^'cments amidst many 
disappointments. In China, for example, there are today nearly 
four nullion Catholics^ At the present there is comparative peace 
betw'ecn Catholicism and Protestantism. The Catholic Church con¬ 
siders secularism, with its denial of any place for religion in human 
affairs and wdth its positive efforts to destroy religious bfluence in 
modem life, as its greatest enemy* It views atheistic Communism as 
Ehc most complete embodiment of that secularism* Never in the 
history of mankind has any nation equalled the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics in its vast effort to destroy every vestige of religion 
in the mind of Its citizens and those of its satellite states. As it 
exists today communfem Is the irreconcilable foe of the Catholic faith 
in its official ideology. 

Such are the main tenets, history, scope, and aims of Roman 
Catholicism. It is a remarkable history which demonstrates its vi¬ 
tality. Despite the most powerful efforts of states and its religious 
enemies in ev^rj^ century to destroy it, this Church stands today as 
the most powerful spiritual and moral force in the world. Its world 
wide organUatlon 15 the one source of unity among warring nations 
and conflicting ideologies- It alone has kept alive the true sense of 
the supiemaiural in the of men. It alone has refused to com¬ 
promise with the age in giving up any portion of the fundamental 
dictates of the moral law. It is unique in standing for the supremacy 
of human reason in the establishment of the rational foundarioru of 
religion. It Is the one truly world religion, making equal appeal to 
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every class of mankind and in every condition, from tbe black natives 
of Africa and the islands of the Pacific, lately perchance converted 
from cannibalism, to the intellectuals of European and American 
universities. Its hundreds of thousands of converts each year number 
many of the most distinguished of dtizens. It meets each class on 
its own level and seeks to raise them to the high supernatural level 
ol sons of God, joint heirs with Jesus Christ, Son of God, Its deposit 
of faith, received from God, remains unch ang ed through the two 
thousand years of its history, the dcveiopmcnt of its doctrine being 
simply by way of deeper understanding of the doctrine's significance 
and its appropriateness for the solution of the problems of each suc¬ 
ceeding age. Like its Divine Founder, it is the most hated and per¬ 
secuted, and yet most beloved, of insUtutions in human history. In 
view' of its established claim that it alone is the Church the Son of 
God, founded for man's salvation, it can never consent to place itself 
upon tile same level as the multitude of other religions which are 
man-made. Catholicism however considers all men as its potential 
members and fcel.<t bound by the solemn mandate of its Divine 
Founder to bring them all into its fold, which is the Mystical Body 
of Jesus Christ, ii%'ing today to do His work of sanctilying and sav¬ 
ing mankind. All men of good will, seeking to do what God has or¬ 
dained for their salvation, insofar as God has enlightened them, 
though not of the formal Body of Christ’s Church, arc considered 
members of the Soul of the Church. The Body embraces ail the 
baptized both in the Church on earth called the Church Militant, 
the Church SulTcring in Purgatory, and the Church Triumphant, 
those already in the presence of the Beatific Vision. The Catholic 
Church recognizes without question the sincerity of millions of per¬ 
sons everywhere who do not accept its divine character and the 
truth of its doctrine but follow their conscience, always man’s su¬ 
preme guide, as conscience enlightens them. Today in the face of 
world-wide decay of morality and the rejection of God and His 
moral law the Popes of the Catholic Church have been seeking for 
the cooperation of all men of good will, of whatever faith, for the 
joint task of preserving the primacy of the spiritual in human lives 
and the universal accepumce of the dictates of the moral law as ^ven 
fay right reason to the souls of men by God, their Creator, 

The Catholic Church considers the chief source of disorder in 
present day society to be the result of secularism with its complete 
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rejection of God :ind hence the rejection of His moral Uw for 
direction. Thence follows the rejection of tlie supcrnainral grace of 
God. the Creator of the Universe God is the only tme o^cring 
principle in human affairs. Without an imdci^tanding of their rela¬ 
tion of dependcTicc lor existence lipon God* men cannot undersiand 
their oun nature. TJiey lo&e their essential dignity as children of God 
and seek to construct a nniwniC vvith man as Its center. The law of 
Cod for the direction of m^^n to his ultimate end has thns disap¬ 
peared as the universe meastire of the morality of actions of man 
and of the state* Man, denying God, seeks to deify himself in the 
state which Is his collective self. Thus has arisen the absolute state 
which recognizees no law above its own arbitrary dictates* Thus lias 
ihc moral unity of Lhe human race been broken and phracal forte, 
with its familiaLT concentration camps, torture chambers* secret 
police, and the mjmy other form^ of violence and terror, that dis¬ 
grace contemporary civilization, have logically followed. Even many 
of these who ca]! themselves ministers of God are so confused and 
debauched by their sccubristlc environment as openly to espouse the 
rare destroying unnatural artificial birih control. The intrinsic 
malice of thi:z practice lies in its denial of Cod as Creator of tlie 
human soul by which man Is a person and its satanic placing of 
man, who Is God's instfumeni for the contimiantc of the human 
race, in Lhe place of God, at least to the negative cxicni of sayiiig life 
shall not comcr Ariually the gift of life as well as its denial is the 
exclusive prerogative of the Creator. Thus the Catholic Church 
opposes this violation of the natural law just as it would oppose 
murder or siealmg or adulteryt even in the face of an overwhelming 
erroneoiM pubtic opinion to the conirary. Morality is not made by 
counting no(5zes. ITie Catholic Churches position L*> an insistence on 
the full rational impticatiou^ of the Creator-crcaiurc rcUtion be¬ 
tween God and man which is the basis of even natural religion- 

In view of iLs complete opposition to secularism and an in¬ 
sistence on the spiritual unity of the human race, a principle the 
present reigning poniiff Pius XU procla.imcd as ihc very^ keyTiolc 
of hijs pontificate in hi5 fin:t encyclical 5 iirnmt P^ntificatus (On the 
Unity of the Human Race), the Catholic Church, tn its funda^ 
mental doctrine and in its practice, to the estent St can do 
sidering its human ittstmmcntSj opposes all forms of race discrirm- 
which w'ould put certain races in a sub-human position- 
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Where such discrimitiation against Negroes or Jews, for instance, 
is practiced by member? of the Catholic Church, it is done so in 
clear violation of the constant teaching of the Church. It insists upon 
inalienable rights of every human person simply because of his per¬ 
sonality bestowed on him by God in His creation of the human being. 
The Catholic Church looks with highest fa^r upon every effort 
of mankind to form a world society in view of its teaching upon the 
unity of the human race^ Its history shown it has been the chief in¬ 
fluence for the formulating of a truly international law upon which 
alone an international society may be based. It has always been op¬ 
posed to the absolute sovereignty of any state as invohing the state 
making itself independent of the mcra] law ol God. Whencx^r 
it has had the influence the Church has rebuked such arbitrary 
civil power. In requiring its children in conscience to render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar^s through respect for legitimalc 
ci^Tl authority^ U has equally in^ted that al! men as members of 
the human race, which transcends any state, shall render to God 
the things that arc God^s, The clear pronouncement of its I>^^■tlle 
Founder is the souixe of its doctrine of Church and State as two 
perfect societies, each having its authority' from God and each in¬ 
dependent In its own respective eternal and temporal spheres^ The 
Church's doctrine of a truly international society led to the greatest 
degree of poltdcal unity the then dvilbed world c^cr witnessed when 
the Churdi^$ influence was at its height in the Middle Ages. Chris¬ 
tian unity was its basis. The break up of that unity has issued in the 
extreme nationalism that thwarts our present efforts for peace. Fur¬ 
ther, the Church sets the human race, not imply as a natural society 
by reason of the unity of the human species, bul what is far more 
important, in the Pro^dcncc of God, as a supernatural society. AH 
men, as we have explained, are actual or potendaj membera of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, which is Hb Church. This binds them 
together on a far higher spiritual !e\'cl than that of their physical 
unity arising from the unbroken continuity of human generations 
from the first human being? to the present moment. The 400 million 
actual members of the Body of the Catholic Church am today the 
greatest international society In the world with ^"one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism one spiritual head on earth and appealing to similar 
moral standards despite a multitude of cultures, language, nationali¬ 
ties, and economic conditions. Yet this international society is buHt 
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upon the priceless value of every Individual soul in the sight of God 
and hence it surrounds that individual with every- possible protection 
of the inalienable rights with which his Creator endowed hiiUi con¬ 
sonant with the preservation of the rights of wery other individuaL 
In the economic and social hdd the Churches philosophy is based 
on the primacy of the rights of person over rights ol property. Long 
before so-called liberal modem states actnowkdgcd human bbor as 
that of a person was not a mere commodity, the Church sought to 
integrate that truth into the relations between the modem employer 
and employee. At the same time, the Church has been the principal 
and most consistent proponent of the natural right of private prop¬ 
erty as an adjunct of the human person, and the natural means 
whereby man, as a spiritual being projecting himself Into ihe future, 
could have that security without w'hich he could not proceed peace¬ 
fully in his labor. Hence as a natural right, the priva[e property 
right is rooted in the spiritual nature of man. Modem industrial 
civilization with its vast disparity of wealth and the concentration 
of the expensive means of production in the hands of relatively few 
owneis of capital goods has meant the dispossession of the muliitudcs 
who have now only a wage for bbor as their sole means of suste* 
nance. Early in the Industrial RevolutioUi and long before any statc^ 
the Catholic Church insisted upon the personal character of human 
labor and the Impofisibility of free contract in. modem capitalistic 
sodetJes without collective bargaining of bborers through labor 
unions. More than fifty years ago, in iftgi* Leo XllI proclaimed the 
Magna Charta of the wage earner of the industrial era, in his great 
encyclical. Rerum Novarum (On the Condition of the Working 
Classes). Pius XI brought that great document of human rights up 
to the present in a similar encyclical, Quadregesimo (Forty 

Years: Reconstmetiug the Sodal Order)^ After recounting the 
benefits to labor of his predecessors efforts in their behalf he notes 
the changes in economic conditions which forty years have brought 
about; reaffirms the right of property and the obligationB of owner¬ 
ship due to the social as well as Individual character of such prop¬ 
erty, and again condemns economic systems which w^ould destroy it. 
But now the greatest concentration of wealth in the hands of a few 
which has followed from the extreme individualistic spirit in eco¬ 
nomics has meant the death of free competition and the substitution 
of coonomic dictatorship. ‘"^Unbridlcd ambition for domination has 
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succeeded the desire for gain; the whole economic life has become 
hard, cruel and relentless in a ghastly measure/' There is no more 
trenchant criticism anywhere of the abuses of capitalism. Yet the 
pontifT docs not consider Communism as the attemative. Property 
must recognize its social obligations. A private property system must 
correct its own abuses. It should be noted that the Socialism which 
both Leo XIll and Pius XI condemned as conceptions of society 
and social character foreign to Christian truth is totlay more prop 
crly included under the term Communism, llic latter espouses the 
philosophical position of dialectical materialism of Katl hfarx, ivith 
its atheism and its denial of man's spiritual nature in addition to its 
economic doctrine. Today in F.urope tlic Socialism of the Pritish 
f<abor Party and Socialistic parties in a number of countries on the 
continent have rejected all this philosophical materialism and pro¬ 
claimed a purely economic policy of sociiJization of the great in¬ 
dustries, such as transportation, mining, banking, et cetera, without 
denying private property rights. In view of the collapsed economy 
of most of the countries of Europe following the Second World IVar, 
no other course seems open. Not a few' Catholic economists feel that 
such a position is in no sense condemned by Pius XI. They distinguish 
hetween Communism, tvith a doctrinal position on human nature 
attached to extreme socialization of all property on the one hand and 
the moderate so-called Socialism with its limited socialization of 
great industries and In no way connected with the Marxian economic 
deterTninlsm of history on the other. 

Politically, tlic Catholic Church in the encyclicals of Pius XI, has 
offered . tile most penetrating criticisms and rejections of Nazism 
(A/if Srennender Sorge), of fascism (non Abbiamo Bimgno), and 
of communism {IIU Redemptcrii), as equally denying the rights 
of the human pcison and being similar in their totalitarian claim 
of complete pnsscsion of the citizen and in their rejection of the 
right of the Church in spiritual alFaiis. The making of concordats 
or ai^eemcjiu with such governments, be It noted, in no w-ay implirs 
acquiescence to their poliacal phiiosopliics any more than the send¬ 
ing of an ambassador to Russia implied the acceptance of com¬ 
munism by the United States. The concordats such as thosic made 
with Italy and Germany, are simply agreements whereby the Church 
may be permitted to minister to Catholic dtkens in sudi countries. 
In the Catholic viewpoint separation of Church and State does not 
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mean the Stale may ignore a church's inefepemJent nght in exist 
and function in any state. ITtc state Jias an Dbligation to see that 
religion may carry on Its work without interference in of the 
state's fMgailon to secure the general welfare ^vhtch Indudes the 
eternal wcirare of all citl:i^cn5. In countries practically or entirely 
Catholic, a union of Church and State has frequently been effected 
ill view of the common membership of the cEtjaens in both irL^titu- 
tionsp W^here mixed religions pre^iulp separation of Church and Slate 
in the $en?e here indicated is acceptable as for the best Interests of 
all the citizens. The Catholic Church does not insist on any par¬ 
ticular kind of relation bctiivcen itself and the slate in which it exists. 
One of the greatest Catholic churchmen in the history of the Cath- 
cilk Church, in America, Cardinal Gibbons, ivas very enthusiastic 
for what he con*«fidercd the ideal relations betiveen the Catholic 
Church and the American RepubEic. Incidentally the Catholic 
Church has not nought diplomatic relation with the United States. 
The personal representative of the President is at the Vatican City 
State at the President's initiative because he believes such repre- 
sentatTOn of this country is to its advantage. It was not sought by the 
Pope. Hence, the unfairness of many Protestant leadci's in accusing 
C^.iholics of desiring union of Church and Stale in the United Slates 
when these acciLser]& demand that the President withdraw his per¬ 
sonal representatii^e from the Vatican City Slate. Finallyj the Church 
teaches the moral obligation of citizens lo support the authorities 
of a legitimate government, that is, a govemment in office by due 
procca of the law of the land. Obedience is a matter of conscience 
so long as the govemment has not clearly come into power by un¬ 
lawful means and is not clearly opposed to the common good. It is 
this obligation of ihc state to secure the commoo good in temporal 
affairs th^it requires it tq interfere in the conduct of an economic 
sv^tem which perpetrates notable economic injustice to any cla^ in 
the state* 

Kven the foregoing exceedingly brief histor)' of Roman Catholi¬ 
cism has shown that the Church considers cdticadon one of its great¬ 
est duties, placed upon it by its Divine Founder Himself. Indeed the 
Church is fundamentally a teaching magisterium. It can never cede 
this divinely imposed duty to the Stare. It exercises the duty by its 
oym right and not simply by suflcrance of the State. During long 
European periods it was the only teaching mstitudon. The monas- 
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ttry and cathedral schools, and the mediaeval universities came into 
being under its aegis. In the United States It has built up a vast 
educational system from the grades to the university, More than two 
and one half million attend its parochial schools; three hundred 
thousand its high schools. Nearly two hundred thousand are en¬ 
rolled in its a00 colleges and universities. It has built up this system 
because it cannot accept for its children the so-called neutral educa¬ 
tion of the state which, until recently, has not permitted religious 
study to be a part of the curriculum for those desiring it. In the view 
of the Catholic Church education must include religion if it is to 
he a complete education for character. Education without character 
is futfle where it is not actuaUy dangerous^ even to the state itself. 
The alarming increase in juvenile delinquency in America today is 
in considerable part due to such an amoral education. Attempts by 
several thousand American communities to bring some religious 
training into the public school system through so-callcd “released 
time” in which the student, if he so desires^ attends religious classes 
conducted by a religious leader of his faith, b an attempt to remedy 
this dangerous conation. It b also an admission of the soundness of 
the position of the Catholic Church. Released time for religion is at 
best only a poor substitute since religion should permeate the whole 
educational system as it should permeate life itself. In Its educational 
system, the Church has .always sought to cultivate the arts, both 
useful and fine arts. Many of them have had their origin in the 
Church's service. Beauty has ever been the ally of the Church in her 
teaching mbsion. Yet the Church does not accept the absolute 
autonomy of the arts. Art works are the product of the virtue of art 
in the practical intellect of man. By that virtue man has the right 
conception of the way to make a particular thing. Art's end b the 
making of a thing. In such making it b autonomous. But it must 
come under the dominion of prudence, os do the other virtues, since 
prudence is the right understanding and use of the means necessary 
to attain man's own end. The end of the worker b superior to the end 
of the work wherever the two may come into conflict. In .America 
the effective work of the Catholic Legion of Decency for the recog¬ 
nition, by Catholics, of the fundamental moral principles in motion 
pictures b an example of such a philosophy of art. Today the edu¬ 
cational system of the Church on its higher leveb b becoming in- 
creanngly pro&cient In scientific research and philosophical and 
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theological inquiry. The revival of the philosophy and theology of 
the thirteenth centurji' Dominican of the University of Paris, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, is bringing about a far more penetrating under¬ 
standing of the timeless character of the Angelic Doctor's thought 
and the service it can perform in solving the diJlicult problems of our 
own day. The Church has at its service a host of profound scholars 
in every held of intellectual endeavor. 

If there is one trend that may be selected as particularly charac- 
icriring Catholicism of today it is the entrance again of the Catholic 
layman more fully into his traditional place in every phase of tvork 
of the Church, This movement, known as Catholic Action, b offi¬ 
cially defined as “the participation of the laity in the .^postolatc of 
the hierarchy." In their attempt to destroy the Catholic Church 
the so-called reformeis of the sixteenth centuiy knew that they must 
(iiat destroy the Church’s priesthood. Hence, they denied the Sac¬ 
rament of Holy Orders which gave the priest his distinct place in 
the Church, as the hfystical Body of Christ. Tlie reformers insisted 
on only “the priesthood of all true believers" W'hich was designed to 
break down the distinction of place between priest and people. The 
Church in denouncing such a heresy and insisting on Holy Orders, 
did not in any way wish to deny what the great theologian St. 
Thomas Aquinas had long ago proclaimed j namely, that every 
baptized Christian, by Baptism, assumes a participation in the priest¬ 
hood of Jesus Christ, whereby he becomes distinct from the pagan 
world, another Christ, and a co-offcrcr with Christ in the offering 
of hb Redeemer to God in the Eucharistic Sacrifice of the Mass. But 
thb in no way sets aside the necessity of the priesthood of Holy 
Orders which Christ Himself ordained as the means whereby the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice should be constantly renewed and likewise pro¬ 
viding the means whereby all the baptized might be able to fulfill 
their supreme religious duty. The proper understanding of the priest¬ 
hood of all true believcis does not, in any way, preclude the separate 
priesthood of the priest in Holy Ordeis. Today, the religious attack 
upon the Church has largely ceased and the attack is tranafcired 
to other fronts. After four hundred years of a state of siege, the 
Church now resumes tvithin itself the fullncs of Catholic life for 
both laity and clergy. Catholic Action in every country in the world 
a changing the layman from a passive spectator into an active p^- 
ticipant in all the Church’s far-flung activities in accordance with 
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his proper sacramentally etabUshed position in the Church, The 
lajinan*® Catholicism is hccoming truly what it should bcj his very 
way of life. It is one of the most evident signs of the Churches dj\inc 
vitality. Despite persecution and restriction by hostile governments, 
despite constant attacks and misrepresentations of every kind, the 
Catholic Church of today is the most infltjcntlai religious influence 
in the contemporary world working for the sanctification and sal¬ 
vation of man. Refusing to accept the dear evidence of the divine 
source of the Catholic Churches strength, its enemies accuse it of 
being a political institution while they themselves arc really udng 
that political power, as thdronly real instniment, vvherever they can 
do so. The Church of Christ remember its Founder's prophecy of its 
persecution even as He was persecuted, and also His promise which 
is being continually fulfilled: gat^ of hell shall not prevail 

agaimt Thee. . . . Behold I am with Thee aH days even to the con¬ 
summation of the world/^ 
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SHINTO 


The present confused situation in Japan has made it diffictdt lo 
ascertain the coune of events in her changing reU^ous culture. No 
one is better informed abatii her own indigenous religious ideology 
and practices than is Dr. Daniel C. Holtom who has given to them 
a tifedong period of study and serokt. An Americfin scholar of note 
with whom correspondence was had in seeking a contribulion on 
the characterisficany Japanese fdigion for this volume has paid 
Dr* Holtom this tribute: "He is perhaps the world's foremost expert 
on Shinto*'’ 

Dr* Holtom was professor of modern languages in Tokyo Gakuin 
from igro uniU 19/5; a professor of church history at the Japanese 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Tokyo the following ten ycars^ 
After serving one y^ar os visiting professor of church history at the 
University of Chicago he returned to Japan as educator for fourteen 
more yearst ten as professor of church history and the history of 
religions and dean of ihe tkeolo^cal department at Kwanto Gakuin, 
Yokohama and four as professor in the Theological School of 
Aoyama Gakuinj, Tokyo — ^94^^ teaching church history and 
the history of religions* 

He was born in Jackson^ Afichigan, in 1884. At both Kalamazoo 
College and the Umversity of Chicago he took his bachelor's degrees* 
His RD. degree he took at Newton Tkeologfcal Serriinary and his 
Ph.D^ at the University of Chicago (igrg)* Honorary doctorates in 
divinity were conferred upon him by his alma mater in Michigan 
and by Brown University* Besides holding from time to time im- 
poTtafU lectureships (including the Haskell at Chicago and ike 
Rausekenbusch at Rochester) and serving academic organizations 
(induding trusteeship oi Kwanto Gakuin) he has written many 
articles and books dealing with Japanese and Oriental culture. 
Among his volumes (not Usted in the bibliography) are ^'Political 
PhUosopky of Afodern Shinto (igo2); ^^The Japanese Enthrortc- 
ment Ceremonies" (igsS) and editor of "The Christian Movement 
in Japan" (ig2^24) and ^*Tranjactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan" (1^26-38). To the *^Encydopedm of Religion'^ 
recently issued^ he contributed the major articles dealing wilh Japan¬ 
ese religions. 


Editor 


SHINTO 


DANIEL CLARENCE HOLTOM 


Shinto, or Shindo, is the Sino-Japanese reading of two idcogrOTis 
that are rendered into pure Japanese by the terrrij Kamj-no^Michif 
meaning '^The Way of the Kaim/" or Way of the Gods ” 

Shinto ihu5 5ignifi(s the characterisdc cult practices and beliefs, re- 
latbig for the meet p&rt to the worship of the indigenous Japianese 
deities, whereby the Japanese people have celebrated, dramatized, 
interpreted and supported the chief values of their group life^ 

Kami in its origirial meaning is practically identical with mann^ 
the name adopted by science from the language ol the Melanesians 
to indicate the occult force which pre-literate man found cmanadng 
from objects and experiences that aroused in hini emotions of won¬ 
der and awe. When authentic gods and goddesses appeared in early 
Japanese religion they were identified by the simple device of pre^ 
fixing to the word kamt descriptive titles show-^ing in each case some¬ 
thing of the function of the deity; that is, the deity was named by 
Indicating some special manifestation of kamL Thus the sun ^d- 
dcss was "^^The Heaven-shining Great Kami/^ the storm god was 
‘'The Violent Male Kami** and so on tliroughout the entire pan¬ 
theon- 

The term Shinto in its proper historical usage docs not cany 
us back to the earliest manifestations of the Japanese nationat re* 
ligion- The word docs not appear in the classical Htcraturc until the 
latter part of the Sixth century of the Western Era, while the or¬ 
ganized religious cultus which it later came to designate is approxi¬ 
mately as old as Christianity, In its more remote stages Shinto as a 
system appears to have been nameless. The term came into existence 
after the introduction of Biiddhlsrn into Japan and was evidently 
created in order to distinguish the original Japanese religion from 
the Way of the Buddha* It h significant that the earliest studies of 
Shinto were made by Buddhist scholars* 

Modem Shinto has flowed in two main streams- One of them— 
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uniil disestablished from its special position as the state rtrligion by 
order of the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers in Tokyo 
on December 15^ 1945 — held important relations with the official 
organixaUon of the national [ife* Prior to disestablishment this 
branch of the indigmoua religion was called State (Kokka) Shinto^ 
sometimes Shrine {Jinja) Shinto becai^sc of having its riinalistle 
center in the shrines or jinju* The latter designation Ls still appropri^ 
ate even after the great change in fortune that has come to it foUow- 
ing Japan*? military defeat In World War 11 . The term National 
Shinto is abo permissible inasmuch as Shinto, though abolished as 
the state religion^ still exists as a national faith. 

The main effects of the disestablishment of the state religion 
were: to release the nation from all taxation, direct or indirect^ for 
the official support of ShintOj to exclude all participation by ^iv- 
emment agents in their official capacities in die ceremonies of the 
shrinesj to prohibit all sponsorship and dissemination of Shinto by 
government agencies and officials and to dose the schools to all 
Shinto propaganda. The requirement of obeisance before the altars 
of the national deities as a token of patriotic conformity was removed 
and participation in the rites of the former slate tuU was put on a 
purely voluntarj' bisis. Genuine religious liberty thus came to Japan 
for the first time in her modem history^ 

Two wceb after the discstahlishmcnt of State Shinto the em¬ 
peror issued a rescript renoundng his claims to divinity. In this 
epoch-making pronouncement he declared that the tics between the 
throne and the people rested on mutual trust and affection and 
not on the fake conception that the emperor w^as divine. This deared 
away at a stroke a whole jungle of mcdie^-alism that had formerly 
entangled Japanese life and made it henceforth Impossible to main¬ 
tain the dalm that prc%dously was the foundation of the political 
structure, that the emperoris right to rule was a sacred trust in¬ 
herited from the divine ancestors and in no wise dependent on the 
wiU of the people. 

The other great branch of the national faiih is called Sectarian 
Shinto. It has always depended on the voluntary' support 
of adherents for institutional maintenance and propaganda. Both 
branches — the earlier state cukus and the sectarian form—have re¬ 
ceived ifiriuenices from the parent stream of the ancient religion, the 
former more directly and, on the whole, in more imtnixed character 
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than the latter. Modem exponents of Shrine Shinto geoicrally msist 
that the ceremonies and beliefs connected with their system repfescni 
the trtic and un contaminated line of pure ShintOi while the Eectarian 
form has been more or less modified by foreign infiltrations and the 
contributions of founders and other teachers^ On the other handj ad* 
herents of the sects have occasionally declared that they alone pre¬ 
serve the true and original Shinto and that the former state cult us 
may not inexactly be described as another sect* one that was once 
ollicially sponsored and urged on the nation as a whole by all the 
resources of the governments Certainly the effect of the directive of 
disestablishment has been to reduce Shrine Shinto to a completely 
sectarian status. 

The Shinto of the people exists in the form of thirteen officially 
recognized sects and numerous sub-sects. The thirteen sects arc 
Shinto Honkyoku (‘"Main Bureau ShintS,” sometimes also called 
Shinto Ky 5 or ‘^Shinio Teaching""), SAinri Kyo {“Divine Reason 
Teaching'*), Taisha Kyo ("Grisat Shrine Teaching,'* after the great 
shrine of the sect at Izumo), Shusei Ha (“Society for linprovemeiit 
and Consolidation**), Taisii Ky*d (“Great Accomplishment Tcach- 
tiig'^), Jikkd Ky 5 (“Practical Conduct Teaching"), Fus 5 Kyo (from 
Fuso, a poetical name for Japan) ^ Mitake Kyo (“Great Mountain 
Teaching,” after the sacred peat of Ontakc), iSA/niAu Kya (“Divine 
Learning Teaching^") ^ Mis&gi Kyd (“Purification Tcaching^^), 
Kurozumi Kyd (after the name of the founder, Kuros^umi Mune- 
tada), Konkd Ky 5 (‘*Tht Teaching of the Glory of the Unifying 
God”), and Tenri Ky 5 (“Heavenly Reason Teaching"'). 

The statistics for all sects combined show a total of tfl,000,000 
adherents^ istiOOO priests and teachers and i€,ooo churches* The 
former Shinto of the state did not publish any statistics of adherents^ 
since theoretically all Japanese subjects were included* Shrine 
Shinto maintains 110,500 sfarincs, large and smaU, and 15,800 
priests. 

The thirteen sects arc for the most part the result of the labors 
of historical founders, organizers and teachers who have systematized 
special forms of doctrine and ritual and propagated these for the 
purpcfic of creating foUowings and thereby benefiting the individual 
and the community. This statement is not exdusivdy true, since at 
leairt three of the sects announce that they arc vrithoui personal 
founders and say that the>^ merely expound the orthodox Shinto in- 
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hcritance. Most of the secta itprtsent movements that came into ex¬ 
istence in the Meiji Era (1^68^19x3); in certain cas^ however, 
the foundations date from carUer periods of Japanese history. 

Areas of doct rinal and ceremonial emphasis in the sects vary 
greatly. Some are devoted to the perpetuation of mountain worslup 
mixed with primitive rites of spirit possession; some stress a Con- 
fucian heritage; some, andent puriheation rites; some, the dassical 
forms of Old Shinto while the influence of others lies in faith heal¬ 
ing. 

'Die former state cultus opened its modem career in 1868 when 
the classical revival that had made vigorous progress in the latter 
part of the Tokugawa Era (i6o3-[868) came to fruition in the 
establishment of “Pure Shinto” as the state religion. A definition 
of relations with popular Shinto movements soon became imperative 
and beginning with the opening of the Meiji Era and culminating 
in the dghdes of the last century the govenunent took steps to make 
dearly drawn administrative distinctions between the rapidly grow¬ 
ing sects and the oflidal system centering in the shrines, Regulations 
were set up under which all the rccognbcd institutions of the state 
were to reserve to themselves the title of j'injla or Jinska f“God 
House”), whUe, in contradistinction, the institutions of the sects were 
to be called Kyokai ("Churches”) and dassifled as ordinary re¬ 
ligion along with Buddhism and Christianity. After the promulga¬ 
tion of the Constitution of 1889, guaranteeing a form of religious 
liberty to aU subjects, government offidals, supported by various 
scholars and writer^ took much pains to propagate the idea that 
State Shinto was not a religion, notwithstanding the fact that an¬ 
other group, including Japanese Shintoists of the first rank, was 
equally emphatic in Insisting that State Shinto was de facto, if not 
de jure, a genuine religion. The main cause of difference of opinion 
at thd point lay in the relative weight given to govenimentaJ ex¬ 
pediency in the matter of dassificatioo. The purpose of the authori¬ 
ties in this was to set up an administrative control which made it 
impossible for a subject to repudiate State Shinto on religious 
grounds. 

The situation was not daiified in the interests of genuine freedom 
of private religious belief until the state religion was disestablished 
in December of 1945 and until a new Constitution, promulgated on 
November third, 1946—to take effect rix months later — removed 
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completdy the old supernatura] sanctions ot the state and gave aJ, 
subjects full protection in religious liberty. 

The sects, like all recognked rdigious bodies, have their owt 
itidependcnl organizations, and possess legal properties that an 
almost exclusively distinct from those of the shrines- In general they 
do not mate use of the latter as meeting places for sectanan pur¬ 
poses. They have their own churches. Prior to ciis«tabEshmcntp the 
shrines received supervision and a measure of support from village, 
district* municipal* prtfcctural, or national governments* depending 
on the rank of the shrine. Other and more extensive sources of 
revenue still continue even after discstabUshment income from 
shrine properties, v-oluntary offerings and subscripticFns, earning 
from the sale of charms and talismans* and fees for divination and 
exorcism. Both the sects and Shrine Shtntd now carry on voluntary, 
non-o^cial religious propaganda. A considerable portion of the re¬ 
sources of the former have gone into the maintenance of schools* 
kindergartens, social welfare activities, and different kinds of organic 
zations for young people and adults, as well as extensive agencies for 
literary propaganda. Similar activity front the side of Shrine Shinto 
may now be expected^ 

Throughout the modeni period, State Shinto found its major 
function in the cclebratiun of rites considered appropriate to the 
deepening of national sentiment. In Its traditional aspects the central 
clement of shrine ceremonies has always been the reading* on the 
part of the priests, of ritualistic prayers (nortVo) before the altars of 
the gods, in which supplication is made for gpod crops* peaceful 
homes, prosperous occupations, success in war, stability of govern* 
ment, security in the food supply, and long and maj^tic reign on 
the part of the emperor. This activity may be expected to continue 
directed aivay from the support of militarism and itnpcrial absolute 
ism to the peaceful reconstruction and development of the nation- 

The deities or knmi honored in Shrine Shinto are of multiform 
origin. They indude numcroiis primitive nature forces, interpreted 
as **anccstorSj^' the spirits of a limited number of emperors, and the 
spirits of heroes who have given their lives in the service of nation 
and throne. Taking the sects as a whole, it may be said that they 
have included in their god-world the eritire pantheon of Shrine 
Shinto and have added certain dcificatioits of thrir own, notably the 
spirits of foundcit. 
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The most noteworthy theological movement in contemporary 
Shinto, manilested especially in the sects but appealing also in 
Shrine Shinto^ Is a trend toward integration in tenm cither of a 
unitary pantheistic background or of a fundamental monothdsm. 
Both Buddhist and Chnsdan influencra arc manifested here. The 
tuimerous deities of Shinto polytheism arc interpneted as attrihutes 
of a monist absolute that Is spiritual in ^ence. 

Throughout most of the modem perioci Shrine Sbintd was man¬ 
aged by a special Bureau of Shrines in the Department of Home 
Affairs, while Sectarian Shinto, along with other recognized religions 
was controlled by a Bureau of RjcUgions in the Department of Edu¬ 
cation. In the spring of 1946 the R^gious Corporation Ordinances 
that had gone into effect in 1940 were amended so as to be appli¬ 
cable to Shinto shrines. This meant the perfection of legal and or¬ 
ganizational arrangements that would accord to the former state 
religion exactly the same kind of treatment as that given every other 
religious body. 
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Salma Bishlatvy^ a graduate student in philosophy at the Uni- 
vefsity of CkieogOt iSj at the momentt continuing the residence re¬ 
quirements leading io the doctoraie. In ig4S she was awarded her 
masters degree by the unwersiiy in its department of Ofiental 
languages and titeralure^ after the presentation of her thesis entitled 
*^The Book of Science by Gharali". Her work consisied in a transla¬ 
tion of a poTiion of this di^cult Arabic book and a critical estimate 
of the phUosophy of I$lam*s greai medieval theologian. 

Reared in the Islamic faith and still professing it^ she is the 
daughter of parents who are cultural leaders among her own people^ 
Her mother has for many years occupied the public ptaijorm as art 
accomplished singer and her father is engaged in literary work as 
editor of the magazine called **Abu Naddara.^^ She was bom m 
CairOj Egypt^ in igai. After attending her native schools and also 
a conservatiue Presbyterian missionary school^ she came to America 
in rg3g to finish her formal education. She planned a career^ first 
in music and then in medicine and finally discovered to her own 
delight that philosophy was her really supreme inierest. With a major 
in that subject^ she was graduated from Ike CoRege of Wooster^ 
B. A>, ig 42 . Thereupon she accepted a sehdarskip for advanced 
studies offered her by the Oriental Institute of Chicago. During the 
period of the war, she worked in the linguistic division of the war 
department for the United States government. 

Her own government has granted her a government scholarship 
to study for her doctorate with the view of teaching and doing re¬ 
search in her native country. She is preparing io make Moslem 
philosophy the field of her spedatiy. 

It need hardly be said that Miss Bisklawy is errdnently qualified 
by background^ trmnirtg^ conuiclion ond lingmstic aitainmenis io 
contribute the essay the Islamic faith for this book. 


Editor 


ISLAM 


SALMA BISHLAWY 


FEW RELIGIONS, if anyi have been as badly reprtisented and 
widely misunderstood in the Wtstem world as Islam,* and that, 
despite the fact that it claims for its adherents about onen^ighth of 
the world's population, over 250,000,000, and extends from Mo¬ 
rocco to Zanzibar, front Sierra L^ne to China, from the Balkans to 
the Philippines. Besides the nations of the Near East where the 
population is predominantly Mohammcdaii, the ninety tniUions in 
India and the millions in China and Russia, there arc communities 
of Muslims in Lithuania, the Cape Colony, West India Islands^ 
British Dutch Guiana. England, Australia, Japan, and the United 
States* 

No less mbrepresented has been the founder of Islam hunsclf^ 
Although recent biographis have been more objective and lea 
polcmicai in character, the former popular conceptions have tended 
to carry over a partially distorted and partly inadequate picture of 
the prophet and his religion; mainly, that he was a sciwjous volup* 
tuar)^ who propagated a faith in which the chief dramatic feature 
is allowiiig the male several wives* 

In order to understand the influences operaiing upon the in¬ 
ception of this great world religion a brief survey of Pre-IsJamic 
Arabia is necessary* 

Pr^-Istamk dTitbia 

Roughly speaking the Arabs of this period can be ebss^ in two 
major groups* nomadic Bedouins and city dw'cllcrs with inter¬ 
mediate stages of semi-iirbaniiy and semi-nontadism. The nomad, 
with his Cultural isolation, his economically nece^ary raids on more 
prosperous neighbors, hh cKtremc individualism, his indifference 

* MmiinB fulwikiiiiOii of lurfeiider lii liic wiJl nf God. 
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toward organized reUgion, his chauvinistic attachment to his clan 
01 tiibCt his democratic feehng in his own milieu coupled with his 
aristocratic feeling toward the rest of creadoii> is essentially the same 
type now that be was centuries before Islam, a type which consti¬ 
tuted the majority of the population of North Arabia. His history, 
in the main, was one of blood feuds, guerrilla warfare, tribal rivahi^ 
and disputes over pasture lands, springs, and catde. Among his 
traditional practices were: unrestricted polygamy in which the 
marital tic was quite easily severed by either party, and female in¬ 
fanticide, an abominable practice arising from an exaggerated sense 
ol pride and also from economic want. 

Among the urban population of al-Hijaz (the regicn which 
stands between the Najd and the coastal lowlands of Tihamah, the 
land which was to be the cradle of another world religion) the wor¬ 
ship of the three goddesses Al-Lat, Al-Uzza and Manah was wide¬ 
spread. Mecca, the principal city of Hijaz, and the heart of its com¬ 
mercial empire, was not the exclusive domain of one religion, as it 
is now, but a pagao center boasting of its sacred black stone and 
attracting a multitude of pilgrims every year. Through its trade it 
felt intellectual, rdigious and cultural influences of Byzantia, Syria, 
Persia, and Abyssinia. The monotheistic ideal was not strange to 
it since Christian and Jewish settlements had been in Arabia for 
centuries. But neither religion had ever established a strong foothold 
In the Arabian peninsula as a whole. 


Muhamma d 

Muhammad was born to the clan of Banu Hashim, of the lead¬ 
ing Meccan tribe of Quraish around 570 a-D- Orphaned early tn 
life, he was first brought up by his grandfather and upon the latteris 
death was entrusted to his paternal uncle. Ahii Talib, a man of 
modest means. Uttlc is known of Muhammad's early life aside from 
the fact that he was a caravan conductor until his marriage to his 
employer, Khadijah, a wealthy widow fifteen years his senior and a 
woman of great character. This union which came when he was 
about twenty-five years of age, brought him freedom from economic 
CATC and. enabled blm to pursue his spiiituaJ inclinatiDiis. 

Acxording to Muslim tradition^ Muhammadj who h^d periodi- 
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cally sought solitude for his meditation^ received hb divine (610 
A.D.) in a cave oatside Mecca. 

*'Rcdte thou in the name of thy Lord who created” (Quf*an 
96:5). like the Old Testament prophets an overwhelming desire 
to proclaim to his countrymen his revelations overtook him. Fired 
by his vision he began to preach the Unity of God^ the Creator* His 
omnipotence^ the rewards of the believcfS in paradise and the pun¬ 
ishment of the wicked in Hell. His ideas were largely the result of 
the impresdon rcljgioii$ and moral concepts of both Judaism and 
Christianity had made upon him. In the main* there were three 
chief feature of his teaching upon which he laid particular em¬ 
phasis: the Unity of God* the moral responsibility of man toward 
God* and the judgment awaiting mankind on the day of resurrec¬ 
tion. 

At first the powerful group that were the custodians of the pagan 
shrlnCj and for whom such doctrines were dctTimcnt^l to then- 
vest cd interests* met the new^ Prophet with ridicule and derision. In 
time, as more converts to the new faith were won* the persecution 
took a more severe lum and forced Muhammad to advise a number 
of hk foUow'Cfs to seek refuge in Christian Abyssinia. The Prophet 
continued to preach, exhort and threaten* despite all kinds of abufi^ 
and discouragement. Meanwhile his fame spread to neighboring 
tribes and cidcs. About a.i>. he was invited to make Yathrifa 
(later called Medina) his home and to mediate in the suicidal feud 
between the Aws and Khairaj tribes* which was fast depleting their 
ranks. They promised him and his Meccan followers protecdon. 
"ITic Prophet accepted* and two years later, after he had arranged 
for his Mcccan follow cis to precede* he followed them and arrived in 
Medina on September 24* 622, the official day of the beginning of 
the Muslim era. 

For the next ten years Muhammad ruled in this city as a Prince- 
Prophet. The Mediniese were more interested in a political leader 
than in a religious figure and they found in hint besides an inspired 
Prophet* a brilliant poUdeal geruus. Having lost Khadijah three 
years before his flight to Medina he now acquired a number of 
wives; some for cementing political alliances and acquiring greater 
prestige* and others for their beauty or charm. By far hk favorite 
among his wive$ was Akha* the daughter of his friend and loyal 
supporter* Abu-Bakr. Muhmmad had the good fortune to have 
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chiO^n loyal women who contributed a great deal to his succoa but 
who were al&o human enough to be troublesome in their jealous 
rivalries for hl$ affection. 

As legislator, Muhammad enacted the social and political ordi¬ 
nance of the new Muslim theocracy dealing with marriage, divorce, 
fasting, almsgivings treatment of slaves, prisoners of war and 
enemies. It was also during this period that the Prophet broke off 
with the Jews who had attacked and ridiculed him. At first he 
seems to have tried lo establish an alliance with the Jews in Medina* 
He included several features of their worship such as the instituting 
of the toth Muhairan as a fast day resembling the fast of the Day of 
Atonement on the loth of Tishri, the introduction of the midday 
prayer and the purification ritual before the prayer—^just to cite a 
few instances. However, it soon became quite apparent that com¬ 
promise with the Jews was becoming increasingly impossible as they 
heaped ridicule upon him for his reproduction of Old Testament 
stories. This brought about a dilticult situation* All along Muham* 
mad had simply claimed that revelation confirmed the Jewish 
and Christian scriptures^ Instinctively he took over elements from 
the older rehgious and perpetuated them In his teachings even 
though his sources were in the main apocryphal and heretical. The 
doctrine of the Logos can be easily traced in the Qurianj 111 14 and 
IV: 169, In his Christology Muhammad accepted the doctrine of 
the virgin-birth, tlic miracles of healing the sici^ raising of the dead 
and the ascension. He rejected the suffering of Christ on the cross 
and vigorously denied the idea of Jesus being the son of God or that 
he cv-er made such a claim for himself. 

Muhammad now' accused both Jews and Christians of faMlying 
their scripture, and proceeded to Arabicize Islam. Friday w as sub¬ 
stituted for the Sabbath, the direction of prayer was changed from 
Jerusalem to Mecca, the pilgrimage to the Ka'ba was included in 
Islam and the kissing of the Black Stone w^as permitted. Muhammad 
during this period led several battles against the Meccans and their 
mercenaries, but it was nut until 630 AfD, that the complete conquest 
of Mecca was accomplished. The pagan idob were utterly de¬ 
molished, but the inhabitants were treated very generoudy* Now 
one tribe after another, from all corners of Arabia, (locked to his 
banner. A year later he headed the farewell pilgrimage to Mecca 
and there gave hb last sermon where he substituted the most vital 
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bond of Arab relationship, that of tribal kinship^ with the brother¬ 
hood of Islam. His life ended suddenly after a short illness on June 
8, 632 A.D. 

.\rabia after its long strife and disunity had hnaliy brought forth 
a man who aroused the rdigions feeling of his countrymen and laid 
down for them a sodo-cconomic and moral code which not only 
satisfied them but served as a foundation for an intense and highly 
productive intellectual activity for other people who already could 
pride themselves on an old and venerable civilization^ \ftjhammad 
had never claimed divine origin nor did he want to be regarded as 
different from other men. He did not daim that be could perform 
miracles and frequently admitted that he was not free from sin. 
However, his conviction was unshakable that God had selected and 
privileged him to preach his will to the Arabs. It was this firm 
belief in the divinity of his message that conquered the religiously 
indifFercnl Arab and made him a fanatical follower of his call. 


Aftjer Muhammad^i 

Shock and confusion fell upon the ranks of the faithful Muham¬ 
mad had not left a male hdr or appointed a successor* In his 
capadty as Prophet* no one could possibly succeed him. But there 
were his other functions as Commander of the Faithful to fill. Sev¬ 
eral partis arose, each claiming that the successor (caliph) should 
be one from their ranks. Finally, "Umar ibn-al-Khattab, an intimate 
friend of the Prophet and a great figure of early Islam* gave the oath 
of allegiance to Abu Bakr* the Prophet's best friend and father of hii 
favorite wife, Aisha, and was followed in this act by the assembled 
chiefs. 

Abu Bake became* then, the first of the Four Orthodox Caliphs, 
all of whom w^cre friends of the Prophet. The last of them was his 
cousin and the husband of his only survKing daughter, Fatima. Their 
reign, which lasted for the ne?^t thirty years, was first occupied with 
the secession wars, which were fought to bring back into the fold 
tribes which had committed apostas)'* Soon these campaigns gather¬ 
ing momentum led to others which brought the whole of the Arabian 
peninsula under the sway of Mam. Now there was a new outlet for 
the fighting spirit of the Arab tribes, who were now forbidden to en¬ 
gage in fratricidal wars by the new religion and forced by economic 
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necessity to cxporid outside the Ar&biaji peninsula. This led Co the 
conquest and colonization of Syria, Iraq, Peiria, Egypt, and Tripolis. 
Shortly after the establbhing of this vast empire, I^am was plunged 
into civil war on the question of the Caliphate. ‘Alfs election to the 
office was contested by Mu'awiyah, the governor of Syria. 

‘Ah was cventuaDy murdered by an assassin's dagger and 
Mti‘awiyah succeeded to the Caliphate, which remained in the 
Ummayad’a hands for the nerrt 90 years (661—750 a.d.). The 
Ummayad dynasty was one which by no lueaiis considered reli¬ 
gion as the predomitiant passion in life. Its rule bad a secuiar char¬ 
acter; hence their unpopularity with Muslim historians. However, 
they produced some very excellent rulers, under whose hands the 
Muslim empire reached its greatest expansion, extending from the 
Pyrenees to the Indies and the confines of China, and from the Aral 
Sea to the upper cataracts of the Nile. Nevertheless, their home rule 
was disturbed now and then by Shi'ite uprisings, who held that the 
Caliphate should have remained in the house of the Prophet from 
the beginning, that ‘All and hk descendants should iiavc assumed 
the office immediately after the Prophet’s death. .AH other Caliphs 
they regarded as usurpers. Their malcontent, coupled with that of the 
Pcirian Muslims who loathed the Ummayads, gave the 'Abbassids, 
descendants of the Prophet’s unde ‘Abbas, a chance to head the 
movement and use it for its own ends, the overthrow of the 
Ummayads and the practical extermination of almost all of 
them. 


The ^Abbasad Dynasty (750-/356 A.D.)^ 

The new dynasty', whether or not it was actually more religious 
than the former, at least gave the appearance of piety. Although this 
dynasty enjoyed the longest reign of any in Islamj its actual rule 
ceased after the middle of the ninth century and the power resided 
in the hands of Persians at first and later in the hands of Turkish 
sultan dynasties. The predominantly Arab character of the Ununa- 
yad rule gave way to the infiltration of various foreign elements 
under the ‘Abbassids. Persian, Turkish, Armenian, Greek, and 
Slavic slaves swelled the courts. This was also the age of great leam- 
ing. Scholars, artists, singers, and poets enjoyed generous patronage. 
Science and the fine arts flourtshed. The Gbldcn Age of Idam was 
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reached with the rdgn of Harum al Rashid (7S6—809 a.i>.) and its 
magnificent splendor. Soon alter reaching its peak the empire began 
slowly to collapse I several independent dynasties sprang up; large 
provinces became independent and their rulets accepted the caliph s 
nomination as a mere formaiity. Rival caliphates were temporarily 
cstablL^hed by the Umntayads in Spain {756-1031 A.m) and the 
Fatimids in Egypt (909—1171 A.o.) and the 'Abba^id caliphs them^ 
seivs beentne little more than mere puppets in the hands of their 
Turkish deputies, llie Mongol storm which dealt the final blow 
Came with the sack of Baghdad in 1256 a-d. The majority of the 
population^ Including the caliph and his family, was wiped out of 
existence. 

After Hulagn had finished with Baghdad, he led his Mongol 
hordes w^tward^ where he was checked by the Egyptian Mame¬ 
lukes and forced to retire to Persia. Fifty years later the Mongob 
embraced Islam and made it the state religion, one of the most 
magnificent victories of Idam and one of the many instance where 
the religion triumphed when the force of arms of its adherents had 
become impotent Later, one of their descendants, Babur, founded 
a great Muslim empire in India. How^o^er, it was not the Mongob 
who brought back to Islam its military glory, but the Ottoman 
Turks, the last MusUm dynasty to hold the Caliphate, 

Although the founder of the Ottomans, ^Othmin, established 
the dynasty in £295 it was only two centuries later that Sultan 
Selims assumed the Caliphate after hb conquest of Egypt. It con¬ 
tinued in his line until 1924 when it wai abolMicd and a Turkish 
Republic was established in its stead. 


The Tenets 0/ Islam and Its Prescribed Duties 

Belief in God, in His Angck, Hb divine Bc^oks^ Hb Messengers, 
in Muhammad as the last of Hb Prophets* and in the Judgment 
Day—^these are the tenets which constitute the articles of faith of 
Islam. 

The only unpartionable sin b ^'shlrk*" or the joining of other 
. Gods to the One Allah. Islam maintains an tmeompromising mono- 
theisiTi. The practical religious dudes incumbent on each believer 
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1. The profession of faith (shakidith) which is summed up in 
the formula *'dierc is no God but AUuh^ Muhammad is the Mes¬ 
senger of Allah.” Upon conversion to Main, the new^ bclje\Tr is 
required to pronounce the formula once and hence become® auto- 
madcaily a member of the Faith* There is no other ceremony in¬ 
volved. 

Ritual prayer {sdut) five times a day with the believer facing 
the direction of Mecca, The worshipper must be in a state of 
ceremonUl purity and must use the ,Arabic language as his medium. 
The prayer consists alway® of the Fadhah (the Muslim equivalent 
of the paternoster] and additional phrases of the Glorificadon of 
Godj combined with genuflexions and pmstrations. The Friday 
noon prayer 1 % the only public prayer obligatory for all adult males. 
An address is usually ddivered during this serv ice by the leader of 
the prayer, the Imam- 

3, The aiens-mx (zakdl) was originally a voluntary act but it 
soon evolved into an obligatory tax on property. The money thus col¬ 
lected was used for the support of the poor^ the building of mosques 
and for expenses incurred in the administradon of the Mu^m 
empire. With the disruption of the purely Muslim statc^ the zakdi 
became once more a voluntary gift left to the belicver^s con¬ 
science, 

4, Fasting during the month of Ramadan. During this month, 
in which the Qur^an was first revealed, food and drink arc abstained 
fnom^ from dawm dll sunset. The occurrence of Ramadan at tims 
during the summer months in hot countrira makes this duty a par¬ 
ticularly rigorous one, 

5p The pilgrimage {hajj}. This duty js incumbent on every 
Muslim at least once in his lifetime, provided he is physically and 
economically able to perform ic^ 

The pilgrim before entering the holy precincts wears a white 
seamless garment. He then performs the seven circumambulations 
of the Ka'bah, the seven-fold course between a Safa mound and the 
Marwah eminence, the march to ^Arafah and the halts at the two 
sanctuaries of al-Muzdalifa and Mina, the stone-throwing cere¬ 
mony at Jamrat al-'Aqabah ending with the sacrifice at Mina of a 
camel, sheep or some other homed domc^c animal on the tenth of 
the Muslim month of Dhu*l Hijah. With the discarding of the pil¬ 
grim garment, the secular state b once more lesumed. 
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This ceremony is the most unifying influence in islam- Hundreds 
of thousands of MusiunSj rich and poor^ Arabs, Turks, Peraans* 
Berbers^ Negroes, Chinese Malayans^ and other nationals from all 
walks of lifcj meet on common ground and are impressed with their 
equaiiiy before God. Ii is one of the major practical influences in 
tearing down the baniers of race, color and nationatky i^'ithin the 
world of Islam. 

The duty of Holy War (phid) so much emphasiidcd in early 
Islam and raised to the status of a sixth pillar by one Muslim sect, 
the KharjiteSj has of late found little support in the Muslun world, 
owing to the complexity of Muslim political entities and the far- 
reaching extent of Islam. The last call to the Jihad was issued by the 
Ottoman Caliph^ Muhammad Rashad in 1914 and proved to be a 
complete failure. 


The Alodern Movement in hlom 

The modem reform movement in Islam w^as given its initial im¬ 
pulse by the famous exponent of Pan-Islamism, Jam^ al-Dln 
al-Afghitu 

Jamil-al-Dln was bom in 1839 in Afghanbrtan* When he was 
eighteen, he had become highly familiar with almost the whole 
range of Aluslim sciences, of Muslim htstoryv theology, logic, 
philosophy, physicfi, metaphysics, maihematicSp astronomyp Arabic 
grammar, philology and others. He then went to India to acquaint 
himself widi the European sciences and their techniques. 

By his brilliance he had become prince minisier of Afghanistan 
at the age of twenty-seven, but soon after he had to flee the country 
when the king was deposed. He went to Constantinople where he 
wa,^ acclaimed and honored as a great Islamic figure but again 
political power nianipulatioii made his stay impossible and he w^as 
asked to leave the country. 

Complying with the order, Jamal left for Egypt, arriving there 
March 52, iftyi. The Egyptian Government was so pleased to have 
him that they ccinfeiTcd upon him a monthly stipend as a token of 
recognition. Eager students flocked around him and he lectured to 
them on theology, philosophy, jurisprudence, astronomy and mV’s* 
ticism. He also, as was always his wont, plunged into Egyptian 
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political affaire. He minetd no words m expressing his anti-British 
sentiment and did his utmost to warn the country of the dangers of 
foreign inten^ention. 

During the eight years he pursued this kind of life in Egypt^ he 
aroused the oppositions of two people in particular^ the eonservaiivc 
theologians who distrusted hLs liberal views and his revival of the 
study of philosophy, and British ofTLcialdom who did not appreciate 
his political agitation. When the Khedive Isma *0 Pasha was deposed 
and his son Tewfik took hb place, Jam^*5 enemies triumphed, for a 
Khedival decree ordered his expubion from the countr)\ 

Again Jam^ went to India and there he wrote hb only lengthy 
work, the Mefutati^n of Ike MaUriaEsti^ an apologetic of Islam 
against modern attacks. Later he w^ent to London for a few days and 
followed it by Paris where he stayed three ycajs. 

During hb stay in Paris he w as joined in 1884 by hb friend and 
disciplc^ Muhammad *Abduh, exiled from Egypt for political 
reasons, llicy now began publishing an Arabic weekly called At- 
^Urwah at-Wuihkah or 'The Indissoluble Bond.” Its editorial policy 
was directed to aroiise the Muslim people to form a united front 
against Western aggression and exploitation. The paper had the 
brief existence of eighteen bsues. Great Britain banned it from 
Egypt and India. But despite all that^ the paper in its short cxbtcnce 
awoke the national spirit of slumbering Muslim nations. 

Now Jamal, after a brief visit to London, went to Russia, where 
he received a very warm reception. He remained there for the next 
four years. In 18B9, w hile in Muitichp the Shah of Persia urged him 
strongly to become hb prime minister. Jamil accepted and was re¬ 
ceived by the people as their one hope for the improvement of the 
country. But again hb political succeas was imdcrmincd by the 
jealousy of the Shah who finally drove him out of the country. Hb 
remaining years were spent in Constantinople wdierc he died in 1897 
from cancer of the Jaw. 

The influence of thb great personality was fdt in all Mushm 
countries and hb political agitatiou was responsible for practically 
every national movement in the modem Near East. Hb aim was the 
unification of all Mashms under one government, over which the 
Caliph would rule. Foreign domination in Muslim states was con¬ 
tributing to their decadence and no reform or adjustment to modem 
conditions was possible before freedom could be achieved. Islam, 
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to him, W35 quite capable of doing iis own housecleauing and adapt¬ 
ing jiself to the ckanging >vortd. 

That Jamid should chocBc the means of political rev'oludon to 
achieve his ends was quite consonant with his fiety and restless 
temperament. Slow evolution and education took too much time. 
“Wherever he went” saj-s Michel in hla biography of Shalhh 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, “he left behind him a hot-bed of contention, 
and it can be said without c?i;aggeratioii, that all the movements of 
national emandpation, of reaction against European enterprise, 
which we have teen witnessing in the Orient for a score of years^ 
have their origin directly id hb propaganda 


Muhammad *Abduk 

Muhammad ^Abduh, friend and disciple of Jamaf-al-Din was 
to carry out many of the public reforms Jam^ had preached. He 
was bom of u pc^nt family in 1B49- As a youth he attended al- 
Azhar Univer^dty, which is really a seminary spcdalizing in the 
Muslim sdenccs rather than a university in the Western sense of the 
word. He became attached to Sufism during that time and drifted 
more and more into its practices until Jamal-al-Din a!-Afghani 
rescued him from what was becoming too great an inwlvement. 
Muhammad studied regularly with Jam^ and began opening his 
eyes to a new worldj one of Western scientific thoughts Jamal also 
trained Kirn along with some other students in the art of writing for 
the press. 

Soon after Muhammad *Abduh received his degree of “ ^Uim” 
from al-Azhar he came back to the same school as a teacher. When 
Tewfik took over the reigns of government he ejected Jamal from 
the country and forced Muhammad ‘Abduh into retircinenL Bui 
when the hberal prime minister Riad Pasha, who had teen out of 
the country^, returned, he appointed **^bduh chief editor of the 
journal TAe Egypitan EventSt official organ of the government. Thb 
gave Abduh an CKCcUcnt chance to spread his views on rcfomi of 
morah and customs in Egypt. He continued to do so until the *ArabI 
uprising, the military part of the national moveincnt^ suffered iia 
great defeat. All the nationalist leaders, Muhammad ‘Abduh in¬ 
cluded, were arrested and exiled from the country for three years 
and three months. It was during that exile that he joined Jamal in 
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Paris and helped him edit the famous '^Indissoluablc Bond.” Later 
he had the opportunity to travel in Syria and other Muslim coun¬ 
tries where he gut hrsi-hand tnfomiation of their conditions. He was 
appalled at the ignorance of Islam displayed and the resultant decay 
of morals throughout the Muslim Empire, 

^Vhen Muhammad ^Abduh returned to Egypt, he was received 
with great esteem by the Egyptian people who appreciated his 
cfTojts On their behalf. In every position he occupied in this last 
phase of his life (i 986 —1905), he endeavored to press forward his 
public reforms in almost every field where he thought them neces¬ 
sary. 

In 1899 he occupied the highest position a Muslim jurist can 
aspire to, that of mu/tl, or supreme official interpreter of the canon 
law of IsJam for Lgypi, Hb decision on legal matteis, referred to 
him, were final. Shortly following his appointment as mufti, he also 
bec^e a member of the Legislative Council. Six yean later the 
entire country was to moum the Ioge of its great reformer, who died 
after a few- days illness on July 11, 1905, 

The reform of Islam was the central theme of Muhammad 
‘AMuh’s life. Thoroughgoing refomi of the entire s>'8tem was in his 
opinion the only way for islani to prove its inherent adaptability to 
modem conditions. He believed that Islam should be purified of all 
accretions and freed from ail divisions by a return to the original 
foim, Ue claimed that there was no essential conflict between science 
and region, that the spirit of the true Islam was tolerant of aJ] 
scientific investigation and he encouraged Muslims to take up the 
study of the physical sciences and equal the Western World in its 
achievement, 

*Abduh excited the opposition of the orthodox theologians when 
he fought against Taqlid, blind acceptance of belief on the authority 
of others, that reason should sit in judgment upon religion and in¬ 
sisted on the right of independent investigation to fonn one’s opinion 
on any matter of religion. 

*Abduh's fame and influence were not confined to Egypt but 
among Muslims all over the world. As one of the leading Muslim 
figures of the last century he left hLs mark upon his age and as a 
great compatriot and refonner “he set in motion influences which 
outhvrd him," and are operating to the present day in Egypt and 
Other countries. 
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The QuT^dn 

During the reign of "Uthman ibn the third Muslino 

Caliph^ quarrels broke out centering upon the authenticity of thtf 
various readings in the current copies of the Quj^Bn. *Uthmaii 
realized the danger of such disputes and the dcsirabiLitY of a uni- 
vei^ally binding text. He appointed Zaid ibn Thabit, the Prophet^s 
former secrctarv'* who had made a former collection of the 
versesj to head the committee on revision. The committee presided 
over by Zaid studied all copies available and prepared an edition 
which wa5 canonized. All other copies were drstroyed. That the 
text contained none but genuiiic material is attested by the fact that 
no opposition was placed by any puty against dthough there 
were people still living who knew and beard the Qui^in from the 
Prophet directly and many among those were men who had ob¬ 
jected to 'Uthmin's policies in other respects and fought him on the 
slightest provocation. 

It is the Orthodox Muslim view that the Qu/ 5 n is the word of 
God transmitted to Muhammad through the Angel Gsbrid from an 
archtype preserved in heaven. Hence it is eternal and uncreated. It 
is also considered the most perfect model of the Arabic language. 

The contents of the Qur'an are highly varied. Histories of saints 
and of former prophets are recounted so as to show how the 
righteous get their just deserts and how the wicked are damned. The 
Old Testament characters who figure prominently in the Qur'an 
are Adam, Noah* Abraham^ fshmaei^ Lot, Joseph, Moses, Saul, 
David, Solomon. Jonah and Job; while of the New Testament only 
Zachariah, John the Baptist, Jesus and Mary arc emphasizccL There 
are ako other Qur'dnie figure of purely Arabic origin. 

The substance of the material indicates parallelism w^ith accounts 
in the apocryphal Gospels, the Mkhna, the Aggada, the Midrash 
and other non-canonical Jewish works. Sev^cral passages dealing 
with the theological refleetjons, moral exhortations and a great system 
of ceremonial and civil laws are laid down forming the core of Mus¬ 
lim canon law. The ajTarij[ytment of the Qur'dnic material was arbU 
tmrf and mechanical. The longest suras were placed first and the 
shorter ones toward the end. 

The word Qur'an translated means recitation and the book*s 
real beauty actually is revealed by its being read aloud. With its 
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specific inton^don and t4~aditioiial melodiousness this has become 
an artistic performance of Mnslini prafesstonal reciters. Highly 
iUuminaung commentancs iti many Qur^dnic edidoos take up more 
space than the suras themselves. The commentaries aie usually 
grouped around the Qur^dnic wndng as a framework of smaller 
print. In writing and letteringj invention of beautiful omamenta- 
dons and the produedon of highly decorative volumes Muslim artists 
have found an outlet for their creadvt drive which otherwise w'as 
blocked in the Mohammedan world in which the illustrative and 
plastic arts arc not allow'ed. 

The Qur'aft has been translated into forty languages and is 
considered the most widely read book ever written. Since it is the 
text from which M usiims all over the world have to study the Arabic 
language, the religious and literary influence of this one book could 
hardly be overestimated. For besides being the religious and ethical 
manual by which millions of Muslims are guided, it Is the only reason 
why the Arabic dialects have not become dis^ct languages and 
why, although the Syrian may find it difliculi to undeistand the 
Mon^em's spoken idiom, he haa no trouble reading the written 
Arabic since the latter b modelled upon the Qur'an, 

Muslim Sects 

The two main sects in Islam arc the Sunni and the ShTitek 
Tbe former is b>' far the larger majority; the latter does not exceed 
nine per cent of aU Muslims. The ShFites and theif various sub- 
sects arc found mainly concentrated in Iran and to some extent in 
India where the followers of Agha Khan, the kma'ilics^ attract the 
attention of the Western observer fay their pompous ceremonial 
where for charitable purposes the Agha Khan's weight was recently 
equaled with precious stones. 

In contrast to the Sunni who recognize no figure comparable to 
Muhammad, some ShTite groups venerate *AK, Muharamad^s 
cousin and son-m 4 aw, as of divine origin and claim that Gabriel in 
his call had ^taken Muhammad for "AIT. Briefly it can be said 
that the ShTite split occurred shortly after Muhammad's death. 
The followers of this sepiratistlc movement adhered to ^AlTs sons 
HasM and Hussein and their direct descendants, the Imans. Ac¬ 
cording to the one ShTite group, the Twelvcra, the 12 th succe«ir of 
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Aliy the Mahdl is believed not to have died but mzy appear any 
time to reunite and revitalize and conquer the world. 

The Sunni have shown relative unity in their main beliefs even 
though mystical elementSy a few centuries after ^Muhammad, gained 
entrance into the rationalistic theology of Idam. Subsequently^ we 
find development of pious fraternal organizations and worship of 
saint-like figures which heretofore were rejected as idoIatroUiS+ On 
the other hand, puritanical and orthodox movements such as the 
Wahhabi movement in Saudi Arabia have been attracting the 
attention of the world at large due to the discovery of the rich sea 
of oil upon which this country fioata. 


Conm'l^iilior} of hlam to Reliffous 
Thought and Practice 

According to our historical knowledgCy Muhammad has modi¬ 
fied his concept of the monotheistic convictions according to the 
specific emotional needs of the Arabic people. Nev'erthelcss, he was 
carried by the firm conviction that hb revelation of God was the 
true God of Abraham undbtorted and undiluted by faulty tradition. 
Although he meant to be the Prophet through whom God had 
spoken to the Arabic people, the character of his teaching proved to 
be akin to the spiritual needs of many nations which lay beyond the 
border of the Prophet^s homeland and quite different as to historical 
tradition and racial descent. 

It has been pointed out by scholars of many faiths that Islam 
has found its success by its great realism as to human nature. Its 
ethical teachings are not transformed into rigid demands Interfering 
with the biological needs of human existence:. The divine laws are 
not zealously surrounded by narrow barriers of continuous ritual. 
God’s character b not presented by mystical and secretive allusions. 
No original sin and self-sacrificial purifications interfere with the 
positivism of the Muslim’s attitude towards God. God is merciful 
and compaidonate. He needs no interpretation by priest appointed 
by Him or devoted exclusively to the performance of rcligiQus rituals. 
No theological hierarchy interferes with the immediacy of the 
individual's worship and his communication with hk creator, 

Islam can boa$t of being thomughly practical It makes no 
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demands upon it$ adherents which require explaining away because 
of their impossibility^ none that cannot be fulhUcdr It Is too realistic 
to call the poor happy in (heir need. It may pronounce worldly 
things as vain but in doing so it does not neglect to take account oI 
human needs and desires and provides for them with laws concern* 
ing property and gtiods. 

The simplicity of the creed together w ith unclaboraic but siiU 
all'perv'ading ceremonial of worship which keeps a constant unify- 
ing bond within the bclitn^eis has proved to be of equal appeal to 
the primitive nomad as well as the sophisticated scholar. 

Is Islam a Missionary Religion? 

Students of Islam have held quite controversial views about the 
basic misnonary attitudes in Islam. On both sides, chapter and 
verse arc cited from the favoring the pros and cons of this 

question. But the altitude of the Muslim himself and what has been 
undertaken in missionary activity and still is should speak more 
eloquently. 

It is a contention of the average Mu^m that Muhammad top¬ 
ping the list of prophets had to proclaim the ultimate truth of God; 
that therefore related religions by pre^'ious law-givers have become 
obsolete and subsequently everyone should be encompassed by the 
Islamic Faith. Actually, the history of Islam shows that missionary 
activities have not necessarily coincided with military conquests of 
the Islamic Empire. The popular misconception of the Muslim 
warrior, advancing with sword in one hand and the Qur'isM in the 
other^ is a distortion of the facts. The Qur^in forbids forced con- 
version. On the other hand^ economic considerations do not favor 
w holesale convermoos for the tribute paid by non-Muslims filled the 
Muslim treasury* 

The expansion of Islam took an unforeseen turn w^hen the Arab 
people, unified by their religion, experienced a national and cidtura] 
renaissance with subsequent mobilization of heretofore ijitcmally 
absorbed energies. 

It is interesting to note that Islam knew no organized mission 
until very recent time*. Proselytmng was usually carried out by 
individual Moslems who in their peaceful activities as merchants 
came in contact with people of various religions. The Muslim com- 
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munidcs in China and especially in Japan testify to thb fthc- 
rtomenon. 

The history of Islam plainly shows that, on the whole, tolerance 
was practiced toward non-Muslim communities and there arc many 
instances where both Christians and Jews occupied important posi¬ 
tions in the courts of the caliphs. 

A C&nduding Estimate 

Historical evolution of the last century has placed jpTc™idy 
powerful Islamic nations into a state ol culmral stagnation which 
only recently has been interrupted by m'olutionary modermzatiorLs 
with subsequent revitalization ol all cultural efforts. Consequently 
the religious faith of these countries and its inherent strength were 
little felt by other nations. If, however, we try to visualize how, in 
centuries past, Islam was strong and ruled the center of the known 
world, that an era of highest civilization had developed and was 
maintained in spite of the medieval darkness in which the surround¬ 
ing world was kept—wc may conclude that this religion can offer 
a spiritual framework for enormous economic, scientific, aesthetic, 
and social progress. 

The Mediterranean countries in the hands of Islamic rulers ex* 
perienced a renaissance in which science and the arts flourished m 
a measure heretofore not surpassed since the time of the HeUcnic 
prime. This was centuries before ihc European Renaissance broke 
the long cultural winter that has beleaguered Europe since the fall 
of the West Roman Empire. 

Other Islamic countries enjoyed national security; the spirit ol 
the religion allowed people of ^ faiths to maintain their individual 
beliefs and encouraged them to contribute in their own fashion to 
ihc cultural commonwealth of the country. It b a wdl-known fad 
that the highest flowering of exilic Judaism developed in Spain 
under the auspices of the Muslim Ummayads. 

During the reign of the ^Abb^id scholars were encouraged to 
translate and preserve for posterity the knowledge of the classics 
which had become inaccessible to a medievally dogmatic Eurupe. 
Tficrc is all reason to believe that when the Islamic world b once 
more nationally secure it w'iU fertUizc and strengthen human efforts 
toward progncffl. 
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A contribution thot Islam even now can show us » the proud 
fact of its completely unprejudiced attitude towards race distinctionH 
Out century polluted by pseudo-biological race-discriminations may 
very wdl face on this score one of the most destructive idcologiad 
developments that our world has ever encountered. It is true that all 
pnogressve religions of our time have been actively fighting against 
this dissodalivc process. Howc\‘er, in the Islamic worid alone, racial 
equality has been practiced and mainUrined for centuries. It is en¬ 
tirely incredible to a Muslim that a brother in faith should be 
denied entrance to h's mosque because of a swarthier shade of slun. 
Within the Brotherhood of Islam and in the sight of God wc all 
stand equal and nothing can raise us to greater stature other than 
our light actions and our goodness. 
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THE NAMES under which this Christian confession is known vary 
within ^ well ai outside its body+ ITie members of this Church cal! 
Jt simply Orthodox, allbough the doaignations of Grctk-CathoiiCf 
Grcelc-Russian or Eastern Orthodox arc aUo common. For the 
western world the name of Orthodox ^unds ambiguous inasmuch as 
every denominadon has claiitis to orthodoxy* On the other hand^ the 
usual short designation of the Eastern Church b inexact. The Chris¬ 
tian East embraces, besides the Orthodox, many heterodox denomi¬ 
nations (as McnophysUes and Ncstorians) as well as the *'Uniatcs‘^ 
of the Roman allegiance who arc not in communion with one 
another. 

In the seIf<onsciousncss of the Orthodox Church it is the only 
true Church of God^ founded by Jesus Christ and preserving faith¬ 
fully the traditions of the apostolic and ancient undivided Church, 
The modem Orthodox theologians are not unanlmpus as to the 
Ciucstion to what degree other Christian denominations possess the 
character and enjoy the grace inherent to the Church of God* But 
they consider them as deviations from the only true Church which 
is the Orthodox one. 

Historically, all existing branches of the Eastem Orthodox 
Church can be described as the inheritors or daughter churches of 
the Church of the Byzantine Empire which itself is a direct continua* 
tion of the ancient Church within the Roman Empire as expressed 
in its Eastern^ Greek-speaking and Hellenistic minded parts. Until 
the cieventh century the Orthodox or Catholic Church (as different 
from separated sects) was undivided. It included all nations brought 
up in the iradiuons of the Hellenistie-Roman culture. The ever 
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growing tension betwem the Greek and Latin pjovjncra of the 
Christian world, after many temporary schisms, i.c., breaks of ecclesi¬ 
astical a>mmunion, ended in the final separadan of 1054- 

For many centuries all Orthodox Christians of the East were 
citizens of the same Byzantine Orthodox state which called itself the 
Romans Outside the state frondere in the provinces conquered in the 
seventh century by the Arabs, lived mosdy the heterodox. The only 
exception was small Georgia, the independent nation m the Cau¬ 
casus, converted to Christianity in the fourth century, which never 
belonged to the Empire. One church—one state, was the principle 
of the Byaandne patriotism as well as its piety ; both were universal- 
1 st and theocratic hut in a sense different from Roman CathoK- 
eixm. 

Since the eighth century, however, the conversion of the Southern 
and Eastern Slava, Bulgarians, Serbs, Russians, to Christianity hy 
Greek uiissionaries and in Greek ritual forms, created many national 
Orthodox churches striving for independence and really achieving 
it. The fall of Constantinople m 1453 brought ail the Orthodox na¬ 
tions in the Balkans under the Turkish rule and, through the politics 
of Sultans^ under the spiritual and even civil administration of the 
Greek patriarch of Constantinople. For ^me centuries the role of 
Byzantium as the only Orthodox state was claimed by Muscovite 
Russia. But in the nineteenth century, the gradual liberation of 
Balkan Christians (Greeks, Serbs, Bulgarians and Rumanians) from 
Turkish domination created a new ecclesiastical situation i the coex¬ 
istence of many mdependent national Orthodox states and, conse¬ 
quently, national churches. 

At present, in its structure, ihe Orthodox Church is a free federa¬ 
tion of independent (antocephaJous) and half-independent (auton* 
omeus) local churchra united by common creeds, common hturgy 
and common theological and spiritual traditions. No common organ 
of administration exists. Two Afferent canonical principles art bid 
at the base of the ecclesiastical structure. The andent Church knew 
only territorial divisions, corresponding mainly to the adnunisirative 
divisions of the Roman Empire. Five patriarchates were not mde« 
pendent while standing under the general or oecumenical Councils 
on the one hand and under the Imperial Govemment on the other. 
Nowadays four andent patriarchs, after the separation from the 
Roman Pope, arc heads of so many autocephalous Churches, those 
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of Const£intinople, AJotandria^ Antioch and Jerusalem. To them 
must be added, as historical survivabi the two small but auto- 
cephalous Churches of Cyprus and Mount Sinai, both under thdr 
rcspccdvc Archbishops, the second coniisting of a famous monastery 
only. All these ancient Churched arc Greek in liturgical language 
with the exception of Antioch whose Patriarch, residing in Damas¬ 
cus, since recent time b elected by the predoimriaiit Arabian popu¬ 
lation. Some of these patriarchates count a few thousand people, Ibs 
than an average bishopric. Their very existence and the great rever¬ 
ence bestowed upon ihem by the whole OrthodoK world is due ta the 
power of tradition. 

More important in number and cultural achEcvcments are 
younger national autocephalous churches: Georgia, Russia, Bul¬ 
garia^ Serbia (or Yugoslaria), Rumania and Greece. The latter ern- 
braces the Orthodox population of the Greek State (Hellas) only, 
excluding the inhabitants of andent patriarchates outside Greece. 

In many countries where the Orthodox minority lives among 
the heterodox population, or on mission fields, the churches enjoy 
only the status of autonomy under the supremacy, sometimes nomi¬ 
nal or only liturgical, of their mother churches by which they have 
been founded. Their number considerably increased since the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution when several western provinces of Russia were built 
imp independent states. 

These are the autonomous Orthodox Churches, or at least, these 
Churches existed between the first and the second World Wars: Fin¬ 
land, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, C^echo-Slovakia, Albania. 
Missionary autonomous churches founded from Rusria exist in 
China, Manchukuu and Japan^ In America where the rtilssionary 
Rusdan Church was founded at the end of the eighteenth century 
(1794) different Orthodox nationalities have, at present, their own 
national Churches dependent, in dMcrenc degrees of autonomy, on 
their mother Churches in Europe ( Russia, Ukraine, GreecCj Ru¬ 
mania, Vugf^laria, Syria). 

As the pohtjca! map of Eastern Europe is rapidly changing in the 
last decades, the number and status of autonomous Orthodox 
Churches ts also in continuous swing* Under favorable constellation 
they aspire to autocepbaly which was attained in 1934 by Poland 
with her 3,cx)o,ooo of Ortbodox population^ Upon the political 
catastrophe of the recast occupation by Russia of the whole of 
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Ea^tcni Europe some of them loec even the autonomous status which 
they enjoyed before.* 

Even as it is not cas>^ to dctemtjnc the number of independent 
Orthodox Churches so is it difficult to dcteimine the general num¬ 
ber of believers. The USSR which coniaius the overwhcimingly 
largest Orthodox population admits of no religious statistics. Btdore 
the Revolution» Russia counted offidaUy about lOO million of the 
Orthodox. On this basis, the whole Orthodox world could be calcu¬ 
lated at about 130 mUhons. How many Russians have abandoned 
their religion as a result of persecutions and antireligious education—^ 
one third or one half of the population—is a matter of conjecture. 

Ail the autocephalous Churches acknowledge^ in principle^ only 
one supreme instance over them: The Oecumenical Council which 
in the Orthodox theology occupies the same place as the Pope in the 
Roman Church* endowed with the charimi of infallibility. But no 
Oecumtmeal Council has convened since the eighth century {787). 
Only seven oecumenical councils, are accepted by the Ea$tem Ortho-^ 
dox Churchj as a matter of fact and not of principle. The notion of 
an Oecumenical Council itself is far from clear. It i$ not entirely de¬ 
pendent on the universal character of attcndanc-c, because there are 
known heretical councils assembling under exaedy the same condi¬ 
tions as the Orthodox ones. Modem theolo^ postulates the general 
acceptance by the Church of a Councirs decision as the condition of 
its occumeiticity. 

In recent times the need of convening a new oecumenical Coun* 
cil is felt hy many theologians and prelates. In the jg^p^s the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, w ho bears the title of die Oecumenical Patri¬ 
arch and is considered as the primus inter pares in the Orthodox 
world* took upon himself some measures for the prepaTadon of such 
a Council. Yet this action came to nothing mainly because of politi¬ 
cal obstacles. The absence of the Russian Church* dtc greatest Or¬ 
thodox body* from all intemational fields during some thirty years of 
the Communist regime was paralyring all intcr-Onhodox inter¬ 
course. 

In the absence of common Govcmmcni the national Churches 

• The Chtirch of Georgia kad Imt her autoccphaly iince ihe iACorporadon, 
of thF ccKuntry into %ht Rufuaa EnapifF but recovered it after the Rcvd- 

lytioa ol 1917. 
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possess a common book of Church laws or canons^—In Greek the 
Fedalion. Yet it is not a Corpus /unj, a Code of valid riontts, but a 
colIccLioji of Canonical documents of the ancient Church. In spite 
of the vcncmtioii with which the Canon Law is held^ many^ if not 
most^ of its norms arc long out of use, and the life of the Chuixh is 
rcgxibted noi so much by the ancient canons as by national tradi lions 
and the Slate ordinances. 

Indeed^ the close connection of the Church with nalional state 
and national life is one of the characteristics of the Eastern Church. 
In By'zanlium and in ancient Russia the connection took the form of 
a theocraev. In theory, Church and Stale lived in “symphony,” that 
isj in harmony with one another^ in fact, the State was a predomi- 
nant power* The person of the Emperor was sacred and he was 
guardian of Orthodoxy and Church order. He appointed patriarchs 
through the councils and often deposed them; with their assistance 
he ruled over the Church as he ruled over the State- He interfered 
with dogrnatic niatters as well as with matters of canon, and his edict's 
( nou€lt(Te ) were accepted into Canon Law on the sanie fooling as the 
canons of the Councils. The term of Caesaropapism which is often 
applied to the Bytantine-Russian Church order i$ perhaps too strong- 
The Emperor never occupied in the Eastern Church the same high 
position as the Rope in the West. His infallibility was out of the ques* 
tion. The voices of opposition against the Emperor's tntcrftrence 
with ecclesiastical afl^airs were never quite silenced* And thus the 
downfall of the Imperial power, at first of Byzantium {i4f>3)t ^ind 
lately in Russia (1917)* though borne with uneasiness and regret, 
did not mean a serious upheaval in the constitudoit of the Church* 
In the cyra of many canonists it opened the prospect to the restora¬ 
tion of the freedom of the Church and a true canonical order. 

In modem Orthodox nations, the Church lives in various rcla* 
lions, mostly close, with the State. Either friendly or hostile, these 
relations are fax from the medieval theocracy. Beyond those Byzan-^ 
tine centuries, the canoiucai thought turns readily to the ideals of 
the ancient and even cariv apostolic Church. In terms of political 
theory^ the present constitutions of national Churches represent vari¬ 
eties qf aristocratic and democratic elements in their blending. Aris¬ 
tocracy is represented by bishops, all chosen from the mopJes; de¬ 
mocracy! hy laymen. 'Die middle clergy* priests and deacons, have 
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rdativcly less influence. As a married order the clergy is not too 
strongly differentiated from the laity as in the Roman Church. There 
is no sharp division between the “teaching* Church and the flock. 
The ideal forms of the Church organkarions presuppose a coUec- 
dvc or corporate participation of all the members in the parish (Par¬ 
ish A sse mbly), the diocese (Diocesan Assembly) and in the national 
Church {National Council). In some of these phases, the democracy 
of laymen is predominant, in none is it absent. At the head of na¬ 
tional Churches stand either patiiaicbs, of modem titles, as in Rus- 
tia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Geor^, or Synods or small bodies of 
bi^ops (Greece, Bulgaria, pre-revolutionary Russia). Even in patri¬ 
archal churches Synods assist the ruling hierarch and limit his power. 
The synodal system was invented in Russia by Peter the Great 
(ly^ji), after the Western Protestant pattern. The tsars ruled over 
the Church through the synod of bishops who were appointed by 
them. But the same form was adopted by modem Greece and 
proved to be capable of becoming the organ of self-government of 
the Church. 

It can be safely stated that canonical forms of life in the Ortho¬ 
dox Church are, at present, in a tranritlonal stage. Rejecting the 
monarchical absolutism of both the Pop« and the Emperors, the 
Church is seeking for the balance in the cooperation of clergy and 
laity. The bishops represent the unchanging dement of the apostolic 
tradi tion ; the laity, or the “ecclesiastical people," are regarded now 
as the guardians of the same tradition, taking the place of the Byzan¬ 
tine Caesars. 

The Eastern Church did not know the Reformation. But it can 
also be stated that it did not know the Middle Ages cither, as a par¬ 
ticular and creative period of history which gave, in scholastic phi¬ 
losophy and sacramental development, a new shape to W^estem 
Catholic Christianity. No dcar-cut lines divide the Byzantine Church 
from that of the ancient fathers as well as from that of modem 
times. In the eyes of many, the patristic age was never outlived in 
the East: some Orthodox theologians in the nineteenth century were 
wont to write in the framework of ideas and even in the style of the 
andent fathers. And yet, this estimation would be inexact. In the 
last three or four centuries an enormous mass of modem theological, 
phnoaophiral and sdcotlflc ideas from the West was absorbed, 
though not without a struggle, by the Eastern Church, These ideas 
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fell fructifying, directly on patristic soil. Only indirectly, togethci 
with the products of modem theology, did the doctrines of the 
Catholic Middle Ages or of the Protestant Reformation find a par- 
rial reception into the bulk of Eastern patristic thought. St. Augi^ 
tine and Thomas Aquinas, Luther and even Calvin are reflected in 
the Orthodox systems which are intended to oppose them. ^ 

In this clash and fusion of ancient and modem ideas, where is 
the criterion of Orthodoxy? The Holy Scripture is not considered a 
sufficient mic of faith. The Holy tradition, on (he other hand, as.- 
sumes a greater importance than in the Roman Church because of 
the lesser significance attributed to the authority of the govcming 
Church. The authority of the Church is not seldom proclaimed p the 
supreme source of truth. But there is no infallible organ of this au¬ 
thority In the East, whether a mojiarchical or collective one. And 
thus the faithful are obliged to seek for this authority (or ‘Ue voice 
of the Church”) in tradition. The times are past when tradition was 
considered stable and unchanging since the apostolic age mduding 
all details of liturgical and canonical order. At present, tradition is 
considered by enlightened theologians as “Uving, that is, ever mov¬ 
ing and enriching Itself in the coUeetivc experience of the Church. 
This conception opens the door to considerable amount of freedom. 
Yet. in distinction from the Protestant notion of freedom, in 
sense of religious individualism, the Orthodox freedom h^ this dif¬ 
ferentiating note: it must be rooted In tradition, in its spirit, if not in 
its letter, and be exercised in the common life, in the common Utu^- 
cal and sacramental experience of the Church. This is the meaning 
of the famous idea of SobottipiE (the Slavic word for catholicity), 
as the synthesis of ecclesiastical corporate life and personal freedom, 
formulated by Khomiakov and retained after him by all Russian 
theological schools. A vcr>' small part of the Church tradition 
fixed in the dogmatic definitions of the seven oecumenical councils. 
It is the “infallible” part of it, never questioned. Indeed, there is no 
“liberal” current in modem Orthodox theology which denies the 
whole or the part of the dogmatic tradition as formulated fay the 
ancient Church. Besides this comparatively limited drclc of dog¬ 
matic truths there is a larger circle of dogmas and doctrines taught 
by the Church and accepted by all the Orthodox world: the venera¬ 
tion of the Holy Virgin and the Saints, the doctrine and practice of 
Sacraments and “Sacramcntalsa” and so on. Here a greater freedom 
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of interpretation is admitted, provided it k faJlMul to liturgical 
futidamcntals. 

In the sixtecnih-se\'cnteenth centuries there were many aticmpts 
to fix the unwritten dogmatic traditbn by strict and binding defini¬ 
tions, after the pattern of the Refamiation and the Roman Church- 
They resulted in several “Orthodox Confessions” issued either by 
private theologians (Patriarch Do^itheus of Jerusalem, Metropolitan 
Peter Mohila of Kiev) or the local councils (Ja^^p 1643^ Jeni- 
salcmp 1672). For a period of time these confessions were accepted 
as the norms of dogmatic creeds, in spite of their contradicting one 
another on some points. Nowadays they arc seldom read and studied ; 
nobody attributes infallible authority to them. 

Tb^ same must be said of all eatechkms used by national and 
local Churches. The excellent catechism of Metropolitan PhUaret 
of Moacovfc/j as wdJ as the Dogmatic Theology of Macarius of Mos- 
coWj which were highly appreciated for two or three generations not 
only in the Russian Churchp were sc\Trcly criticized by recent theolo¬ 
gians, both of liberal and even of conservative trend. 

Thus the theology of the Orthodox church, on the whole, is more 
traditional and less definite than that of the Roman Church. It re¬ 
proaches her Western separated sister for many dogmatic iniiovations 
of medieval and modern times. Among them the additional clause of 
fUjoqtie in the Nicene Creed and the corresponding AuguMinian 
theology of the procession of the Holy Spirit were long considered as 
the main dogmatic errors. Incidentally, Protestants reciting the 
creed in the same Western form fall under the same censure. Now* 
adays, in the Russian School (Bolotov, Bulgalov) the bearing of the 
age-old fdwqtig controversy is much lessened. It has been recognized, 
though by far not universally, that there was this diversity of opinions 
among the fathers of the ancient Church on thb matter as well as the 
absence of an authoritadve definition of any General Council of the 
undivided Church. 

The other Roman dogmas arousing the protest of the Eastern 
Church arc: the doctrines of Purgatory, of the Immaculate Concep¬ 
tion and of the Infallibility of the Pope. The most heavily weighing 
and really fatal for the prospects of reuniDn is the last dogma. Since 
the Vaticanum (1870) the issue in cjucstion is not the primacy of 
the Roman See or its administrative competence in the Church but 
the dogma of the Church itself as the mysrical body of Christ. The 
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absence of any earthly head of the Church, the necessity of corporate 
Oecumenical action in finding the truth is mystically essential for the 
Orthodox consciousne^. 

fksidcs these dogmatic tenets the Orthodox arc generally re¬ 
pulsed by what they call the juridical spirit" of the Roman Church 
which finds its expression in a too logical elaborateness of the dog¬ 
matic and sacramental system. The Orthodox prefer to leave its veil 
to the dirinc mysteries/to let them only be translucent instead of 
being grasped in logical notions. The reaction against scholasticisn 
goes 50 far in our days that the modern mystical school of theology 
(Florensky, Bulgakov) deny in principle the vahdjty of logical rules 
or laws in respect to the divine world and positively revel in con- 
tradictory judgments, under the name of ‘^antinomira and 
"“aporias*" 

In past centuries, howevcti Orthodox theology paid, not to its 
benefit perhaps, a large tribute to Western scholasticjsni in both Sts 
varitties: Catholic and Protestant. 

Beyond the dogmatic divergences of Eastern and Western Ca¬ 
tholicism, in the very common dogmatic treasure of the ancient 
Church, there were and still are the dilfcrcncra of accent, of spiritual 
interest %vhich arc of higher bearing for religious and cultural life 
than the famous fUioque clause. The theology^ of the East always was 
ihcocentrici the nature of God was the main object of dc3gmatic 
interest: Trinitarian and Christological controversies agiiatcd deeply 
the Greek world. Latin Christianity was interested more in man and 
the conditions of his salvation (Christian anthropology). The prob¬ 
lems of original sin^ of man's freedom and divine grace, of redemp¬ 
tion by Christ and the nature of the Church were the main objects 
of concern for St. Augustine os well as for the Reformers of modem 
times. For the Eastern Church these problems belong, even at pres¬ 
ent, not to the sphere of dogma but to that of theological speculation. 

The second distinctive feature lies in Christology and corrcspoiids 
to The diversity of theological approach of St. Cyril of j-Mcxandria 
and Pope Leo the Great in the fifth ccIll^Iry^ Cyril and the whole 
Byzantine Church were more interested in the divinity of our Lord 
than in His humanity. The Eastern Church stood in awe and amaze¬ 
ment before the ineffable mystery—God in human flesh. To con¬ 
sider the human soul of the Savior, to seek a pychological approach 
to His person seemed impious to it. It did not concentrate the re- 
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ligjous attention, as much as the Western Church did* upon the 
siifTcrings of Golgotha. The Eastern crucifix shuns the realistic rc- 
produedon of humati parns. The devotion to the man Jesus of West¬ 
ern Middle Ages was strange to the East as well as the Chnsdan 
humanism grown up on its base, 

Al] this greatly changedt however, in modem times. The limited 
reception of Augusdniamsm and the full assimilation of the dogma 
of God-manhood in Chrbt were gradually and almost unconsciously 
accomplished upon contact with Western theology. The modem 
Orthodox catechisms in their structure are nearer the Western type 
originating in Abailard than the catechian of St, John of Damascus 
feighih century). For a long time Jt was said and believed that Or¬ 
thodoxy is a true balance, a middle way between Roman Catholicism 
and Pmtestantbm. It is not the outlook of recent theological though 
especially Russian. In searching for its own heritage, in a closer study 
of the Greek Fathers it redscovere the problems (trinitarian, cosmo¬ 
logical, sacramental) that lead it again from Wcsterri theology into 
its own half*forgotten pasL 

The unbroken link of the Orthodox tradition is seen more clearly 
in its liturgy than in its theological developmenL The Eastern 
Church is often defined as the praying church. Its liturgy is, without 
comparison, richer than the Roman, though it consists of essentially 
the mne daily acts of woishipi the Mass, Matins, Vespers and the 
Canonic Hours. The richer development is achieved by means of 
Greek rhetoric which attains sometimes, with a few Byzantine 
hymnographs, to a true poetic height; on the other hand, poetry is 
fused here with Greek theological thought, a highly intdlcctual 
poetry which, by itself, represents a mine of theological doctrine. In 
analyzing the constituent dements of the Eastern liturgical style one 
finds the Biblical word undergoing the influence of the Hcllemstic 
mysteries and, later on, of the Byzantine palace. The latter is respon^ 
sible for the general impression of gorgeous beauty w^hich finds also 
its expression in liturgical vestments and general ornamentation of 
the temple. Gold is the favorite color. Many rites reproduce cere¬ 
monies of the Imperial Palace. The Mass in its threefold fonn of 
Constantinople's Church has a more dramatic character than in 
Rome. Its action represents symbolically the life of Christ from the 
beginning of his preaching until the ascension into heaven. The 
mysterious significance of the Holy Eucharist is underiined by con- 
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cealing the Sacrainaital act itself from the laity; it is achieved by 
pronpuncing silently the prayers of the liturgical canon as well as by 
the high wdl which separates the sanctuary from the nave of the 
temple. The mvisibility of the “terrible mysteries of Christ" is com¬ 
pensated by the abundance of icons covering completely the par¬ 
tition wall of the sanctuary and most of the temple walls. Candles 
and colored lamps arc burning before them. This is specifically the 
laymen’s participation of the holy. For his devotions also serve the 
ever returning Utartics said by the deacon as weD as the hymns sung 
by the choir which represent^ in principle^ the “people*” 

The separation of the mysterious part of the priest from the 
simultaneous part of the laymen favors personal prayers. Everyone 
brings to the church his personal griefs and woes and effuses hb 
heart before his beloved icon. Although the original Greek of the 
liturgy yielded in the later converted countries to national idioms^ 
the liturgical languages {old Greek, Old Slavonic) became very 
remote from modem spoken ones. It is not easy for a not specially 
trained layman to follow the common liturgy. The extreme length 
of the services makes it practically impossible for an average layman 
to attend them all and to stand in the church ( the regular position at 
praying) for their entire duration. The people come and go during 
the service as they please. This ako accounts for an individual char¬ 
acter of prayer within the common hturgical frame. 

The length of the services is explained by their monastic origin* 
Developed in great monastic centers (Studion in Constantinople, 
St. Sabbas in Palestine), w here prayers were destined to occupy the 
greater part of the day and night, the monastic liturgy, in the course 
of time, evicted the ancient, much shorter pattenis of Patriarchal 
and Episcopal churches. At present the full extent of services Ls ob¬ 
served only in a few big tnonasicrics; everywhere else those services 
which amaze a stranger by ihetr length offer but an abridgment of 
the regular text 

The number of sacraments was fixed at seven only in the acven- 
teenth century under the Roman influence. Various sacramental 
actions were and sdll are considered by many as true sacraments, 
for example, monastic consecration (tonsure) and the anointing of 
the tzar* The rich development of the “Sacramentalia"’ like ^e 
blessing of water, fruits, fields and houses is one of the outstanding 
marks of the Eastern Church, bringing it near the simple folk, their 
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professional and cspecUSy their agricultural life. Like the Western 
Church in the Middle Ages^ the Church of the East incorporated 
and Christianized some innocuous survivals of paganmn, blending 
them with the popular forms of the cults of the saints and the festi¬ 
val calendar of the ecclesiastical year. 

The married clergy shares with the people their familial cco- 
nomk and national concerns. Yet, its influence is cmmier-balanced 
by that of the monastic order, as popular ritualism by latent sacra¬ 
mental m>'sticism. In the past, the influence of the monastic ckrg>' 
was, perhaps, much stronger than in the West. Only a monk was 
considered a perfect Christian. In the Middle Ages he used to be the 
cjcclusivc or preferred confessor of the laity. In practice, if not In 
canon law, the bishops stiU are chosen only among the monks, which 
creates, perhaps, a greater dbtance between the high and middle 
clergy tlmn between clergy and laity. 

The Christian East was the motherland of monastic life. The 
writings of the ancient ascetic fathers constitute a huge library still 
inspiring spiritual life, especially in the form of a vast anthology 
called In Greek Phihcalin. The Eastern monks do not form various 
orders, differentiating after the spiritual and social callings. They all 
wear the same black cassock but it b incorrect to say, as often is done, 
that they all live after the rule of Saint Basil. There is no such rule 
at all. But it is true that in the ascetic corpus of Saint Basil's votings. 
Greek monasticbm found its main practical directiv'c* The greater 
monasteries of Byzantium (Studion, St. Athanasius in Athos and 
others) had thdr own particular rules radiating very far. The rule 
of Studion^ for instance, was accepted in andeni times as a nonn 
for all of Russia. Yei^ now as cv'cr, there are many particularities 
among the cloisters even of the same country concerning mainly the 
strictness of community life and individual property* 

The common feature of Eastern monastitism is its orientation 
to praying, espedally to liturgical life. Monastic order is the 
spiritual army of the Church praying for the world. Cultural 
and social work stands far behind. Thb w^as the general state of 
Byzantium and obtains now everywhere, although in ancient Russia 
monastickm was nearer the Western pattern by taking a very active 
part in $odaI and cultural life. 

It is commonly believed that mysticism represents a particular 
mark of Eastern monasticbm. The Church of Maria has often been 
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opposed to the Western Martha p This statement is nol triic if weighed 
against the flowcririg of my^cal life in the medieval and modem 
Romaji Church^ Praying is not contemplation. The contemplative 
life with special mystical forms of prayers has alwap existed within 
Eastern monasticism but as a particular sc hook Originating in Egypt* 
it was revived in Byzantionij in the totb—iiih centuric$^ achiev-* 
ing its climax in the fourteenths In Russia the mystical current came 
Into being at about the same time, in the 14th-15th cetiturtcs. De¬ 
stroyed violently by the Muscovite Church it ivas revived in nine* 
tcenth century Russia. !n Greece* Mtp Athos has iKtn its center until 
very recent Umes. The great names of Eastern mmicism are: St, 
Isaac the Syrian* Symeon the New ThcologiaUi Gregorys the Sinaitas ; 
in Russia Saint Nilm Sorsky and Saint Seraphim of Sarov. 

My'sticism of every type Is aiming at the immediate and cloeest 
union with God to the extent of a temporary loss of individual con¬ 
sciousness- Western doctrincp as well as the practice of my^dcistn 
since St. Augustine is based upon the Platonic idea of divine love* 
the Eastern upon that of divine knowledge. Eastern Intellcctualism 
versus VVestern emotionalism was the specific difference, ‘^Sober- 
ness”, purity from images, **quiet” (Hcjycftm) are the means and 
technical terms of Eastern spirituality. Since the tenth century a 
technical instrument lor mystical states was invented (or perhaps 
came to the surface). It is the continuous repeating, vocal and then 
voiceless, of the so called **prayer of Jesus*” a short formula of seven 
or eight words, under the corresponding regulation of breathing and 
beatings of the heart The latter practice w as supposedj not unreason¬ 
ably* to have been derived from India. At present, Eastcitt monas¬ 
ticism, in most ol the Orthodox countries, appears in a state of 
decadence. In some plac^ it became purely nominal. In Russia it 
was violently destroyed since the Revolution, Nevertheless, the 
monastic ideal did not perwh- Its sway even extremely siroug 
among the Orthodox youth In Russia in tlie secret forms within the 
USSR and openly in exile. Its attraction is particularly felt among 
the religious intelligentsia. 

After the fall of Byzantium and the free Slavic princlpalkies in 
the Balkans* during centuries of oppressive Turkish yoke, the cul¬ 
tural level of the Orthodox nations became extremely low. It was 
the same in Russia under the Mongolian conquest (thirteenth-fif¬ 
teenth centuries) and the Muscovite Tzardom- The consequences 
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of this agdong reirogrcssicin are not yet outlived. The Orthodox 
masses which were the stronghold of religion as well as of national 
patriotisni live still in a half medieval world outlook* The inteUigent- 
sia of these countrieSj repulsed by these conditions^ is more estranged 
from, or even hostile to religion than the educated society in Protes¬ 
tant countries. Vet, the revival of Orthodox culture has been going 
on for the last two centuries. In Imperial Russia four so-called 
'Theological Academics” functioned with the curricula and level of 
studies not iinljhe the theological faculties of European universities. 

They were handicapped by a severe censorship which was par¬ 
ticularly oppressive in the field of BibHcal studies. But in all types of 
historical theology Russia possessed very distinguished scholars* 

A theological faculty at the University of Athens counts many 
scholars of world reputation. 

Although the bulk of the Orthodox clergy is graduated from 
Seminaries with only middle (American High ^hoo]} educadonj in 
Rumania the majority of the clcrg>^ come from universities. Theo¬ 
logical faculties exist also in Belgrade (Yugoslavia) and Sophia 
(Bulgaria)* 

A peculiar feature of the Orthodox theological school is the 
eminent part which lay ptofeasora have in teaching. 

more promising is the process of the intelligentsia's return 
to religion. ITie most dramatic and culturally the most fruitful has 
been going on in Russia^ Upon the background of prevailing posi¬ 
tivism and atheism a group of thinkers brought up in the school of 
German idealistic philosophy of Schelling and Hegel began the re¬ 
valuation of the generally despised religious and national tradition 
of popular Orthodoxy. TTicy were called, most mexactly, “Slavo¬ 
philes." The brothers Kirdevsky were their initiators in the 20's of the 
nineteenth century. A* Khomiakov in the 40's was their theological 
prophet* The movement, as a whole, was one of the offspring of 
Western romanticism on Russian soil. The Slavophiles stood for the 
values of heart, for irratjonal intuition, for freedom in corporate life 
against rationalism, authoritaria n mn and individual¬ 
ism of both the Roman Catholic and the Protestant world* 

Classical Russian literature of the nineteenth century was im¬ 
bued with Christian ethos more than any other modem literature} 
it always had a ruoralisdc character—that of sdf-examination, a 
fiery conipasion for the suRerings of oppressed people, a judginent 
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over Cultural values in £he name of the Absolute^ Two religious 
geniuses, Tolstoy and DostoievEky^ most uiiHte and even antagonis¬ 
tic to each other, represented an explosion of gigantic rdi^oua 
powers slumbering in the depth of the national souL 

Vladimir Soloviov (d^ 1900), a philosopher and lay theologian, 
worked out an elegant and all-cinbracmg system which, on the basis 
of Christian dogma, construed the meaning of history and culture. 
To this dogma he added his own intuition of the ^"’Sophia” (Divine 
Wisdom) as the personal principle of cosmology uniting the divine 
and the created world. The Sophia^s griostic theme was bequeathed 
by Soloviov to the school of modem Russian theology (riorensky 
and Bulgakov)^ Soto^ov had a majestic dream of a *‘frec theo¬ 
cracy" and new era oi a united, creative Christendom. The disiUu- 
sionmeni of this ideal ended in his apocalypdc vision of the near 
coming of the Aiuichrist and the dose of human history. 

The disciples of Vladimir Soloiiov piassing through a mighty 
esthetic and mystical movement of Russian symbolism tried a new 
theological interpretation of the ecclcsiology and the sacramental 
and liturgical life of the Church. The resurrection of the mystic 
Byzantine fathers, strangely enough, was the result of tim move¬ 
ment which is still rejected by many on the ground of its mod¬ 
em wm. However queitionafale this theology must be or appear, Rus¬ 
sian theology has already its word to say to oecumenical Christian- 
Uy. It is beginnmg to influence Western thought. Still greater ts the 
rcli^ous import of the secular ^'fictional” literature. 

It is too early yet to draw the balance of the RuSf^ian revolution 
upon the religious life. Scores of millions were lost to the Christian 
faith, dthcr frightened by three decades of pCRccution or seduced 
by a new aihebiic culture propagated by a totalitarian state« The 
Church paid dearly for its too dose connection with the monarchy 
and for its un preparedness in can7ing out a rational apology' with 
I he weapons of modem science. But, on the other hand, under the 
menace of death and sufferings, a small minority revived their faith 
and made it pure and flaming like that of the early Christians. The 
Russian Church had thousands of martyrs and perhaps millions of 
confessors, some stiU languishing in concentration camps for their 
ChrLstian convictions. During the second World War, the state, 
threatened by a deadly dangcii made an appeal to the dergy and, 
for a factual freedom of cult, made it the instrument of the Go^'em* 
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mcnfs politics within and without Ru^a. The new temptation is 
the prospect of the restoration of the Established Church within the 
framework of an atbdstic state. "Wlicther this unnatural marriage 
h^ill succeed the future will show. In our hopes and expectations we 
must not lose from memory the underground church of the martyrs 
S5 expiating the sins of the opportunist hierarchs. 

A place apart belongs to A. Berdiaev, an original thinker^ a 
free philosopher, non-theologian who combines in his thought many 
Western (Jacob Boehmc, Marx, Nietzsche) a.s well as Russian 
(Khomianov, Tolstoy) influenced His own theme is anthropo- 
logicah the defence of man as a free and creative being. Yct^ the 
influence of Berdiaev^s ideas is much stronger in the foreign world 
than within Russian Orthodoxy where ecclesiastical Byzantinism is 
DOW prevailing. 

Orthodoxy b not worn out and decadent as many heheve. In 
other countri^ besides Russia there arC| or were before the war, 
spiritual popular movements aiming at a re^val of religious life and 
its social implications Such is the movement called “Zoc** (life) in 
Greece, and the analogous movcTncnt in Yugoslavia. Now, with 
Russian occupation^ the Churches of Yugoslavia and Bulpria, in 
their turn, enter a period of martyrdom and actitc anti-religious 
propaganda. The whole Orthodox world stands on trial. In blood 
and tears the renovation of the oldest stem ol Christianity b pro¬ 
ceeding. 

Just at the critical time^ the Orthedox Church stepped out of its 
age-long isolation into the oecumenical intercourse with other 
branches of Christendom. The isolation was partly conditioned by 
hbtorical destinies^ partly it was the outcome of selI-$ijJReien.cy, due 
lo the consciousness of the fuUness of spiritual poscssions. Lacking 
entirely the spirit of proselytism, characteristic ol the Roman Church, 
the Eastern Church was rather indilTercnt to the fate of other non- 
OrihodoK brothers. The tragic experience of the past embittered it 
against the Roman Cburdi from which it had often had to defend 
itself. In Greece it was the aggresion of the crusades, in Ru.^a the 
threat from Poland; in both cases religion and politics were closely 
intcrvi'oven. As a panicular form of Roman aggression were fdt the 
continuous attempts at reunion in the form of splits and schisms, 
tending off from the national Orthodox Churches small bodies which 
accepted the supremacy of the Pope and Roman dogmas while pre- 
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icn-ing Eastcni rite. The so-called Uniates or the Catholics of the 
Eastern rite create, in fact, the highest barrier for any rapprochement 
between the two branches of the Catholic Church. Towards Protes¬ 
tants, in spite of a wide dogmatic distance, there is no such bittem^. 
A practical cooperation with Protestants on a friendly basis is going 
on very easily. It is supported by a sincere esteem for tbe ethical 
energies of Protestantism and its social and scientific achievements. 
In the last fields the Orthodox are ready to learn from their Western 
brothers up to a certain dogmatic and sacramental limit. Thus it 
happened that from the very beginning of the oecumenical move- 
ine^^ after the fiist World War, the Orthodox bishops and theolo- 
giatis took an active part in it. They were present at all occumemcm 
gatherings from Stockholm in 1925 up to Oxford and Edinburg in 
*93?i they joined the organleaiions created by them, such as t^e 
“Life and Work," the “Faith and Order" and since 1937, the World 
Council of Churches. Some national and local Orthodox Churches 
ire represented officiaUy, through their bishops, but the great RtLssian 
Church, cut off since the Revolution from the outride world, found 
its voice only through Russian theologians in emigration. Their mam 
theological center is the Theological Institute in Paris, whose pro¬ 
fessors do most of the Orthodox oecumenical work. ThLs work, as 
yet, is not hacked by broad popular masses; it is due to the initiative 
of an enlightened minority which is met at times by the suspicions 0 
the conservatives. But the bcginningB of a common work are ai 
Especially intimate, going even into the liturgical sphere, are the re¬ 
lations with the Anglican or Episcopalian Churches. There were cwn 
treated special bodies for the rapprochement of the two rcspccUse 
Churches. After the old Anglican and Eastern Church A.wiation 
founded in 1864, a young active brotherhood was created in 1927, 
under the name of the Fellowship of St. .Alban and St. Sergius with 
now about 1,000 members, having yearly conic rcnccs an a maga 

idnc called Soborao^. . 1 

In the voluntary absence of the Roman Church, the Ortho ox 

icpFescnts within tbe oecumenical movement the catholic ® 
Christianity. They bring to the Protestant world a new, ind«d the 
tnosi anctem experience of dogmatic sacramental Chnslianity. 
sides a general Catholic background they offer their own particulm 
fomribution: an inheritance of the mystical Greek fathers and the 
visions of modem Russian thought. The exchange of ideas between 
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East and West is free from the bitterness of traditional theological 
polcirucs and is being worked out on the basis of the give-and-take 
prindple. That is why the influence of a small group of Orthodox 
thcologiazis in this movement is quite incommensurable with thdr 
number or even thdr official statiu. They represent numcriGally the 
third part of the ChrisdaD worlds spiritually—the whole of the 
Christian EasL 
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SIKHISM 


of ikg Sikhj as she has eome io know many of them per¬ 
sonalty^ Mrs. Boutler portrays these people as slurdyt fearless^ honest, 
fua of humor, loving, kindfy and charitable. "/ honestly do not 
know any group of people who stand (he test of i&ng and close ossa* 
ciation. so well as these do^ nor any who live up to their beliefs so 
wetl/^ she has written the editor. 

This article was written in consultation imih Dr. Anup Singh, a 
Sikh, born near Amntsar, India. Dr. Singh (M-A. and PLD.j 
Harvard) ij the iVatumuU Professor of Orieniat Philosophy and 
Ancient and Medieval History of India at the American University, 
IVaskmgton, /)«. C., secretary of the National Committee for Indians 
Freedom and editor of the *^Voice of India/^ Mrs* Boulter was the 
first American member of the India League of America (founded, 
^937) served on its execufioe committee and as research assistant 
and assistant editor of the Leaguers bulletin "Tndia Todaf^ of 
which Dr. Singh was the editor* 

Bom in New in t 8 g:i, Mrs. Boulter received her 

early education at the hands of governesses and tutors, with special 
study later in Paris* Her many articles on India have appeared in 
suck magazines as the ^'Modern lieview""^ {Cakutia), the *^Hindu- 
Stan Times^^ (Delhi), "Bombay Ckronicle^^ (Bombay), ^'Unit/* 
and Asia Magazine,*^ Her book on India was published in iQ 44 , (J 
part^ of ike United NaUoTiP Series, She has wide acquaintance in 
India among those who are re-making its historyj she writes Guru- 
mukhi script and understands both Hindi and Punjabi. A lecturer, 
she has appeared frequently on school, college and club platforms, 
this book goes to press, she is on her way for a yearns sojourn 

among her Indian friends to gather material for further literary 
work. 


Editor 
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“If a man loves to see God^ what carte he for Salvation or Para* 
disc?' 

Guru Nanak^ 

^^Sagal Dhamm men grist pnrdhtin 

“Of all wa^-s of Ufc, that of the householder is supreme ” 

Guru Cobind Singh 

In these two sayings lie the fundamentals of Sikhism as a faith, 
and through their logical extension and practical application was 
evolved Sikhism as a way of life* 

The Faith 

Sikhism is the outgrowth of the teachings of Nanaki a Khatri^ 
Hindu bom at Talwandi;, a small village dose to Lahore in the 
Punjab^ in the year 1469. Nanak was himself influenced b>^ Kabir, 
a Muslim poet who taught through his poems the Union of Man 
with God, the Islamic doctrine ol the Oneness of Godf and the 
unimportance of creed and dogma, Nanak, bom a Hindu, accepted 
these ideas which were largely derived from Islam, but from Hin¬ 
duism kept many other ideas, including the doctrine of reincarna¬ 
tion which is <|uite forci^ 10 Islam. The chain of births, said he, 
can be broken by Love and good deedb^ Salvation (rtiuAa/f) should 
be sought in works performed for love of God, rather than in any 
mj^stic ecstasy of faith- “For your good actions may procure for 
you a better birth, but emancipation is from Grace alonCp” sang 
Gum Nanak, To whidi Gum Arjun added: “Without pleasing 

^ In CQDJullaliDD willi Dr, Anup Sinf K. 

■ Gttm mesm Teidfcr; Sikh JCKiciple, 

** A esjtc Fuune *flrc Above Uic JiiJ famicf but be tow tbc n ifl flf ^jr^i 

or wtftipr. 
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God all actions arc worthless. , . , Serve your God and remember 
Him, leaving all your pride of self.” And Sikhism makes it dear 
that good actions must be inspired nat by any desire for sidvation, 
but from art intense and selfless desire to please God, and to serve 
one’s fcUow men. 

Like Buddha and jesus^ Nanak was a refoitncr who had no 
intention of founding a new religion. He sought to correct the over¬ 
emphasis which Hinduism had laid on renunciation, to do away 
with the formalism which by his time bad fettered the true spirit 
of Hinduism, and to bring in the fresh spirit of Islam with its pure 
monotheism and its democracy. 

Sikhism Combines the Aryan Idea of Immanence with the Semitic 
idea of Transcendence. Thus Guru Nanak: “We should woiship 
the Name, bebevc in the Name, which is ever, and ever the same 
and true." Cod is known as Ek-Unkar (One God), Sat Nam (True 
Name), Akal^Afutat (Endless Being], Ajuni-sen-bhin (The Un¬ 
created One). Before there was any creation God Was—absolutely, 
living in Himsdf alone. “When God was Himself self-created, there 
w^ none else; He took counsel and advice with Himself; What He 
did came to pas. Then there was no heaven, or hell, or the three- 
regional world. There was only the Formless One Himself; creation 
was not then." (Gum Amar Doi), But, being thus self-created, 
and being then manifest as The Name, in order to realize Himself, 
God made Nature, wherein He has His seat and “is diffused every¬ 
where in aU directions in the form of Love." (G«f« Gobind Singh), 

“Why dost thou go to the forest in search of God? 

He lives in all, is yet ever distinct; He abides with thee too. 

M fragrance dwells in a flower, or icflection in a mirror. 

So does God dwell inside everything; 

Seek Him therefore in the heart.” (Guru Tegh Bahadur) 

God is “the mdwellcrof Nature," fining all things. But Nanak em¬ 
phasized also the re^ty of the Univerae. For, ance the Universe is 
rooted in God, containing God, and contained by God, who is real, 
the Universe also is real. Its reality, however, is not of itsdf, but 
dcriwd from God’s presence in it. God's Will is both above Nature 
and working with Nature. God is mdivisibly One, and both m aU 
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^is€j aad Q&^V€ ail else* Above ail manife^ations such as Brahma, 
Shiva, Vishnu—the Hindu names for peisonihcatioiis of different 
aspects of God — and Krbhnaj a manifestation of God in humait 
form, but with divine attributes* Furthemiorc, God is not the tribal 
Cod of a Chosen People* He is the ^'dispenser of life Universal.^ 
He is to be rcoJiied not through theories or knowledge, or c^'en 
through any meritorious action performed fot the but 

through love and faith. Nfan should! sing Hts praises and meditate 
upon His Name while Utdvig a life of active service in this wotid. 

Man has been bom before and inherits the personal past of his 
previous incarnations. He also inherits the past of his family and 
I ace* These family and racial inhcriiaiices help to mould his nature, 
just as his personal past, his acquired cendeneiea, help to determine 
his conduct In thk life. But this does not mean that man is the hdp- 
less creation of an Arbitrary Supreme Being, with every thought 
and action predetenruned by a combiriation of the Will of an Arbi¬ 
trary God, plus his own conduct in past lives and tliose tendencies 
inherited from his ancestors. For man has hb own will, by which 
he can modify both inherited and acquired tendencies, and deter¬ 
mine his own conduct* Yet niian has neither strength nor existence 
without God, and though he may decide of his ott’fi wiU to tun 
counter to Cod*s wiU, he cannot escape the rule of God^s wiU. Man's 
ego is given him by God, and according to whether man subject*— 
of his own free will — his ego to the Will of God, or -—also of his own 
free wUi—^oGi not SO subject it, that ego is cither a blcssng or a 
curse* The strength to make the right choice is not in man of himself, 
but comes through the Will of God. But man can overcome hia 
Own inherent weakness by reinforcing himself through the personal¬ 
ity of the Gum. 

The Gum of the Sikh, however, though perf^ and sinless, is not 
divine. Wheo^s ChristiaDity as it now exists offers to imperfect man 
a model not only perfect and sinless, but divine and therefore 
impossible of perfect imitation by imperfect human beings, Sikhism 
offers man a way of life and a model subject to the same fieJure 
as kimseiff one who has himself fought sin and overcome it- Through 
hb personal devodon to the Guru, man offers hb love and devotion 
to the Impersonal Fomilcss God- Thb may he compared to the 
Catholic's devotion to the saint through whose intercession be ap- 
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ptoaches God^ but the analogy is not perfect. For tbt great difTcr- 
tnct is that the Sikh is not a&king the Guru to intercede for ium; 
his devotion is without fear^ And the Sikh loves selflessly, not for the 
reward. 

Sikhism, unlike both Christianity and Istam, looks to no decisive 
Day of Judgement with eternal reward or punishment, but rather 
to the continued development of the soul thmugh coundesa births— 
as in Hinduism, untU It becomes at last ready for absorption m the 
Infinite Soul. But this salvation of the Sikh, like Niruana of the 
Hindu and Buddhist, is not annihilatJon, for as the drop of water 
becomes one with the ocean into which it fails, yet u siUl ikite, so 
is the soul of man to be one with the Divine Soul, without being 
destroyed at itulf coming to an end. 

Sikhism is esentially rhar artfr training; actually Nanak and 
the nine other Gurus per^naUy supervised the character trainmg of 
a whole people. There are Rve enemies within man which he must 
conquer to achieve spiritual purification' irawi“Liist, JfarodA—^ 
Anger, ini A—Greedy AfuA—Attachment to thin^ of this world, 
HankfiT —False Pride. ^Mun jite jagjiL^ “"He who conquers hb 
mind, conquers the world.** It is for this conquest oI the mind that 
teachings of the Gurus and the discipline of JSikhism b intended. 

Guru Gobind Singh, loth and last Guni, ordained that after 
him the Guru of the Sikhs should be the Granth (The Book—sec 
later) and the Assembly of the Sikhs. (See later.) Thus Sikhism 
today, as always, b a combination of a working democracy and a 
theocracy. For the Spirit of Nanak as the Guru through whom the 
Sikh approaches God, wos in all the Gums, and is now in the Guru 
Gran ^ A jS^AJA— the Noble Book. The Guru Grant A Sahib b the 
spintual ruler of the Sikhs. The Ponth, or Assembly, deiiving its 
strength through the spiritual union between the Sikhs and the Gum 
—-and through the Guru with God, makes decisions on temporal 
matters^ Decisions on very serious subjects taken by the Khalsa 
Ponth arc called Gurumaitm —deebjon of the Guru. For the Kkalsa 
Pantk is the embodiment csf the Guru, Just as the Guru GranlA 
Sahib b the embodiment of the teachings of the Gurus. 

The idea of service, what we now call social service, was one of 
Nanak's own contributions to Sithbm. The Sikh b sworn to the 
protection of the poor and the weak. The Sikh b enjoined to share 
what he has with the ncedy» Sikhn are brothers—^they *"^11 each other 
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Bh/d, Brother. Equality between man and man is stiesscsd. Gum 
Golnnd Singh said; “Recognbing all human nature as one.” and, 
“All men art the same, although they appear different under differ¬ 
ent influcncis.’' Equality between the sexes was also stressed. S^d 
Gum Nanak of women; “How can they be inferior when they give 
birth to the greatest men?** and Guru Har Gobind called woman 
“the conscience of Man.’* 

Thus the Sith believes in the Onc-ncss of God and the Brother¬ 
hood of Man. He is to lead a healthy, nonnal life, serving his fellow 
man, and worshipping God through the True Gura. **Hasottdian, 
kalandian, panatidian, maiedendian, Viche hat mukat pura latgur 
bhiftiye pun ko! fugat." “Let the Tmc Guru be followed, let the 
right attitude of mind be maintained, and in laughing, eating, drink¬ 
ing and playing—in all these may salvation be found," said Guru 
Arjun Dev. Throughout, the accent is on truth. The True Guru, 
the true life, is the normal life lived according to the True Will of 
God and with True tovc of God. The Sikh's greeting to hia fellow 
Sikh is Sal Siri Akal — Truth is Eternal I 

Up to the time of the 5th Gum the emphasis was on pactfism, 
following iht: good old Hindu traditioni But pcreccution ow-rc-antc 
pacifism* When there is an organked attack on truthi it must be 
defended by all means. But the sword of the Sikh is only to be drawn 
in a just ^ind nnMliish cause. It is not for aggression or conquest. 
The Sikh Ls the Soldier of God in the Service of Righteousness. 

Sikhism as it ^bts and is practised today by about 6 miUian 
Sikhs in India and elsewhere, still contaitis the original defines 
propounded by Guru Nan at, but added to the original^ basic ideas 
arc the contributions of the other nine Gums, plus the accfcdona 
which came fmm the impact of historical events. Geography^ and 
the history and politics of India from the fifteenth century to the 
present time^^ have had thdr share in giving to Sikhism itM peculiar 
chaTacteristicsj and no study of this faith can be complete without 
including some reference to these contributing forces. 

Nanak found hh original followers largely in the Punjab* and 
It is still the centre of Sikhism today. Punjab (from patinch, five, 
and abf water) means the Land of the Five Rivers* Here h a land 
watered not only by the five rivers of the Indus system, but, even in 
Guru Nanak^s time, by an irrigation system based on thiasc five 
rivers* and consequently a fertile land^ yielding a variety of cropa— 
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from rice, sugar-cane and cotton, to wheat. The population^ largely 
agridjltura] by occupation, is of many racial stralnsp There ait 
traces of Persian, Scythian and Greek.* There arc pure Rajputs and 
many whose Rajput blood is diluted tn various ways. There ait 
MusUms from Afghanistan, and descendants of the Muslims of 
former days who came from that same region. For the Punjab is 
not only the Granary of India, but ako its Threshold for thosse in- 
radera who came down through the Northern Passes. Andp since the 
first Allans came to India, every rnva^on has left its traces in the 
Punjab* The resulting population has always been sturdy and of 
ncccsity inured to warfare. Ordinarily peaceful, law-abiding, indus- 
crious farmeis, the Punjabis arc when need arises mighty warriors. 
And of the Punjabis the Sikhs are the most closely knit group. 
Organization has from the very earliest days been a strong point 
among the Sikhs. Nanak^ wherever he went, left behind him a 
S^ngal —congre^tion. He refused to work miracles In the ordinary 
sense of the word, but actually did perform a very great miracie 
by laying the foundations of such a dosely bound, well discipUned 
group drawn from a population hy no means homogeneous— 
foundations so firm that to this day die Sikhs arc a strongly or¬ 
ganized commimity. Soon after Nanak's death there were in the 
Punjab 22 manjiSf or diocese^ and 52 pirahs^ parishes—to use the 
most closely corresponding English terms. Missionary wort was 
regutar, but whereas Nanak himself had wandered all over India, 
after his time Sikhism tended to concentrate itsetf in the Punjab 
proper. It was partly at legist because of the organization of the 
Sikhs, which made of them a political force, that the Moghul 
Empcrois turned against the Sikhs and from the time of Tegh 
Bahadur untU about 1763 persecuted them so terribly. And, as we 
^haU see, from this very per^cution grew a yet stronger erganization 
of the Sikhs. 


Tkc Founder—Fad and Fancy 

Nanak s personal history it is told today is a curious mbEttiie 
of fact and legend. But the character of the legends tells us some¬ 
thing in Itself, and, of course, every legend has some sort of basis 

*Tht very fivmTDon name ^iknd*r ii m carrupriDH of Alexander, 

fro™ Alexander ibe Gmt who once ooi^uered the rqpoo. 
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of fact, Wc do know where and when Naiiak was hom. We do 
know that his father was the village clcrL It Is Sidd that Kanak wa$ 
a pious^ reflective child and that he studied both tlie QVttn and the 
ShnsiTos at ain early age. Considering his luter preoccupation with 
religion^ these bits of information seem likely to be true. It is also 
said that when still a htUc boy he astonished his teacher by asking 
for the hidden meaning of the letter Alif —which in the Persian 
and the Arabic script is a single, straight vertical stroke (I) and is 
supposed lo denote the Unity of God. Thijs, though possible, is less 
probable. The paraUet between this story cf Nanak and that of 
Jesus at the age of confounding the teachers in the Temple at 
Jerusalem Is obvious, and interesting. 

We know that Nanak was married and that he had two sons. 
Tradition says that he was married “between the ages of 14 and 19 
but that he showed little affection for his w'ife” and was restless 
and unhappy. This may well be truCi for an arranged marriage of 
a fairly young boy~and Indian marriages were and still arc usually 
arranged—might wdl be Ics than happy. A legend has it that when 
put in charge of his brother-in-law’s grain shop, he gave all the 
stores aw^ay in charity—yet iJiey were alway's miraculously replen¬ 
ished. Some time after his marriage he left his home and wan¬ 
dered around India in traditiDnal fashion in search of Wisdom and 
Truth. It is said that he even went out of India, and tradition has 
him make pilgrimage to Mecca—though he was a Hindu. While at 
Mecca^ Nanak is said to have Jain down to sleep wiih his feet turned 
toward the (^aaba —a deadly insult which brought down upon him 
the wrath of the Mullahs. ^'How dare you turn your feet towards 
God?** they shouted. Nanak replied “Show me where God is not^ 
and 1 will turn my feet towards ik^ place,” The stories and legends 
jf Nanak are legion, but the most beautiful of all concerns his death. 
After he died, l^th Hindus and Muslims claimed him as their own 
saint, and struggled over his body—whether it should be burned 
according to Hindu custom, or buried according to Muslim usage. 
Someone lifted the sheet that covered the Guru^s body—and lo, 
there was only a heap of fragrant noses! ^ The fa^t behind this lovely 
legend is that among Nanak*& earliest followers were Muslims— 
although Nanak was a Hindu. 


* Thu lame itory is also teld of thr MuiUm poet Kabl-r. 
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Nannk's Successors^ 


Gutu^ or as he is also known. Baba (lather), Nanak had two 
sons, but to succeed him as Guru he chose one of his disciples. It 
was to be a spiritual, not dyn^tic, succession. Nanak^s choice was 
Lpahna, a ntau whose devotion and saintlines Nanak had proved 
by many tests during the yeans when they had wandered together. 
After proving Lahna Nanak renamed him Angad (meaning One 
Body—signifying that Angad wa^ now one with the Gum), and he 
is knovm as Curu Angad (1538-1553). According to some, Guru 
Angad invented a special script and called it the Cuni-muJtAf (from 
the month of the Guru), and according to othets he merdy re- 
arranged an already existing script of that name. In any case, it 
was dc:dgTicd for the special purpose ol writing down Najiak*s hymns 
and sayings. AH sacred Hindu literature is written in Sanskrit— 
already in Nanai^s time a language lor scholars only, and Muslim 
sacred writings arc cither in Arabic or Persian—also languages for 
the learned. Nanak had composed his hjinns in Punjabi, the com¬ 
mon s^cch of the people of the Punjab, and Sikh Scriptures are 
accordingly in Punjabi, written with Angad's script—the Guru- 
mukhj. To Nanak's sayings and hymns, Gimi Angad added some of 
his own devotional observations. 

Das (155®”*^574) ^ noted for his humility^ and rhis qual^ 
ity is stressed in his teachings. Amar Das w^as the first Guru to lay 
dowTi a formal rule prohibiting SaH,'^ though Nanak, informally 
at least, had also forbidden the practice of self-immolation of widows 

had even encouraged remarriage for them* Amar Das said: 
The true Sad is she whom grief, not flame, consumes, and the 
^icted should seek consolation with the Lord/’ In passing, it is 
interesting to note that besides this prohihjiion of Guru Amar Das, 
laws against Sait were pased by the Moghul Emperors Akbar and 
Jehangir, thus by many yeara anticipating those passed by the 
British. 

Ram Das ( 1574 ”* 5 ®*) the son-m-law of Guru Amar Das. 

^Thfi (Uiti arc of Curuship, not of birth afld dMib, On Kime of th*K 
dates ^utborrtifi arc divided. I have givta ilwm according to Sikh authodty, 
^ D'&Ecd where Robert Erntit HtimE diu^reei in hij T^4 W*j Liumt 

^ Sclf-uiLi]ialAta>ii of wJdowL 
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Guru Ram Das was greatly catcemed by the Emperor Akfaar and 
obtained from the libcral-ininded Atbar a grant of land oti which 
he started the budding of a temple^ called the Haf-M^ndir — 
Temple of God. Since there was connected with the temple a small 
pool. Ram Das named the place Amriisaft or Water of Immortality. 
It became the centre of Sikhism, and still ixrnaim so. 

^lr;tin Deu ( 1581-1606) was the son of Ram Das* Hitherto no 
jioii had succeeded his father as Guru* but from now on the Guruship 
became hereditary. Guru Ar|un Dev added to and completed the 
Temple (the Punjabi ^vord is GuTudwnrar literally the doorway^ 
dwam to the Guru) w’hich his father had started, and enlarged the 
sacred pool.* But more than completing the Temple Gum Arjim^s 
really great w'ork was the collecting and arranging the hymns and 
sayings of ail the previous Gurus, his own writings, and some of the 
writings of certain Hindu and Muslim saints and other worthy per¬ 
sons, The resulting compilation is the Granih^ the Book, the Sikh 
Scripture. It was later called the Adi Granth —First Book, to dis- 
tingubh it from the Granth compiled in the name of Gum Gobind 
Singh. The Cr^iiifA SaA ft—Noble Book, as the Sikh Scriptures are 
now known—is the only example of a Holy Scripttirc includiiig writ¬ 
ings and teachings from other religions. 

Thus under Gum Arjun Dev the Sikhs acquired a Sacred City 
and a Sacred Scripture, Under Arjun also wa5 started the practice 
of making pilgrimagca to Amritsar. Sikhism was spreading very 
rapidly, for it offered to converts not only a means of salvation* but 
a way to escape from the bonds of otste. It w^ becoming somewhat 
codified, and each succeeding Guru added to the code and to the 
organizational side of what was now really a new religion 

Guru Arjun encouraged “foreign” trade* and to this end sent 
his agents outside the Punjab. He abo took part in the politics of 
the Moghul Empire, siding with Khusru* son of Jehaugir, when 
he rebelled against his Imperial father. Arjun imprisoned by 

•The preitat Goldcp Temple cf AmntwiT wJiich nandi in ihc centTe of 
the iicrr4 Like u not the original buUding. temple wjLi dcitroyrd tn 

ijfil by Ahmad ^hafa of Penia, who pHed the head* of ibtn Sih devnto m 
ihc mma nf ibe Temple. Rajah Ran jit Singh, after he came to power m the 
twfly mtoted and siLarged the Temple. Aj h meajurc of rem^tioji, 

Ranjil Singh made mst of materiaU frooi vaiiouj fiimoyi Mmlttii buildie^ m 
ihe vidaity to rebuild the Sikh Temple—the Datbsr Sahib, the Noble, or Great, 
Audience Hall, or Houie, in other wtirdi. God'i Hou*e or Aiidience Cnam 
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the Emperor^ but there h reason to believe that Jehan^r was in¬ 
fluenced by Cfiandu Shah^ ftnandal administrator—or as we should 
now say^ niinister:^ of the Province of Lahore^ Arjun had refused to 
betroth his son to Chandu Shah^s daughter—which shows clearly 
to what a portion of unportaoce the Sikh Gurus had by that time 
ansen. Arjun did not remain forever in prison^ however, for Jehan- 
gir, convinced that he was a saint, released him. The Gum died 
soon after his release—no doubt as a result of hia imprisonraent— 
but Sikh tradition has it that he obtained permission Irom bis cap- 
tors to bathe in the river Ravi’—and though the river 

at that spot was but a shallow stream, and Guru Arjim under dose 
guard at the time! 

Har Cobind (1606—1645, or 1638 according to Hume)» Under 
this Guru the separation of SUths from Hindus which had been grad¬ 
ually going on w^as completed. From the very bcgimiing Sikhs had 
been warned against the dangeis inherent in asceddsm, and had 
hdd up to them the ideal of a normal life lived in a spirit of devo¬ 
tion* Now they began to cat meat, and, for reasons of health, to 
abjure the use of intoxicants and tobacco p Under Guru Har Gobind 
for the first time the Sikhs were forced to take up the sword. For 
not only had Sikhism become a recognizably distinct rdi^on, but 
the Sikhs had begun to assume almost national character* And it 
was in this character that under Har Gobind Sikhs more than once 
engaged in battle with the troops of Jehan^r. At one time Har 
Gobind w^as taken prisoner by Jehangir and hdd in the fort at 
Gwalior. The Sikhs in huge crowds flocked to Gwalior and bowed 
before the walls of the fort where their Guru was imprisoned- 
Jebangir, inspired perhaps as much by supcrsdiion and fear as by 
love of justice* rdcased the Guru. Guru Har Gobind, after a carter 
which involved him and his followers over and over again with the 
Moghul Emperor, finally died quite peacefully. Many of his followers 
wished to immolate themsdves on his funeral pyre, but were re* 
strained by the new Guru. Guru Har Gobind left the Sikhs wdl on 
the way to being a State within the State—a fact which contributed 
considerably to the pcraccution which from now on they underwent 
at the hands of the Moghul nders* 

H^r iiai {1645—1662 or, according to Hume^ 1638-1660)* 
Ndtber Guru Har Gobind nor Guru Har Rai left any bytnna. They 
used the Granth Snhtb as thetr means of instructing their fotlowets 
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leaders of a rcligioiis group, thetr history is more like that of national 
leadm and is secular m character. But this very fact was having ite 
influence on Sikhism, and was preparing the way for the great addi- 
dons to Sikhism made later by Guru Goblnd Singh. 

Har Krishnn (i66iz-t66+) * younger $on of Guru Har Rai, 
was only five years old when he became Guru. He died of smallpox 
at the age of seven* Upon his deathbed the boy Gum indicated that 
the new Guru would be found in a certain village. ^ 

T€gk BnkaditT (1664-1673), son of Guru Har Gobind and 
great-uncle of Gum Har Krishan, was at the latter's death already 
wdl past middle age* He was living in the designated viUage, and 
was finally persuaded to come out of his retirement and assume the 
Guruship. Guru Tegh Bahadur was by nature a gentle* quiet man* 
but he had tremendous courage. Aurun^b, the Emperor, was a 
fanatic, a bitter religions zealot, whose gpal was the eonvcrsionj by 
force if necessary, of all his tubjccts to Islam* The Sikhs were by 
this time a very well organized group, and their faith was even 
stronger than their organization* They steadfastly resisted aU at¬ 
tempts at conversion, and in consequence were the special objects 
of the fierce and terrible persecution instituted by Aurungzeb. Guru 
Tegh Bahadur, however, was able to make converts to Sikhism even 
in the midst of this persecubon—a tribute not only to his own powers 
of persuariort, but to the inherent spiritual force and vitahty of 
Sikhism. Aurungzeb, thoroughly angered by the stubborn redstanw 
of the Sikhs, ordered the Guru to Delhi- Tegh Bahadur was fuBy 
aware of his danger, yet determined to face the Emperor and bear 
witness to the Truth" in his very presence. But on the way to Ddhi 
he pro\ided for a successor by conferring *^the sword of leadership 
upon his fifteen year old son Gobind Singh. Tegh Bahadur^s fears 
were justified. In 1673 he was beheaded by Aurungzeb, thus becom¬ 
ing a martyr* Tegh Bahadur was almost more of a king than a re¬ 
ligious leader. 

TAjf Tenth Guru and ike Kkdsa 

Guru Gobind Singh (1675-1708) ■ After Nanak himself, Gum 
Gobind Singh, tenth and last of the Silth Guma. is the most famous. 

* Hiime ,lv«f i66fr-t6«4. But thti (ivrt H^r KriihMu /*•«» 7“" « Cum, 
wh5ch ii coDtrary to vaHoui othjcf iiullKmiiei- 
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Assuming the leadership as a mere youth, at the beginning of a 
period of the most horrible persecution. Gu m Gobi ltd Singh was 
obliged to turn his religious following into an army. The disciples 
were trained In the use of arms and enrolled as soldieis. The Sikh 
wornen also learned the use of arms, and on many occasions fought 
side by side with the men. 

But Gtiru Gobind Singh did not concentrate entirely upon mili¬ 
tary training. There vias a great revival of reJigious fervor, and the 
Sikhs would gather in huge crowds to sing hymns, listen to preach- 
ing, and to offer congregational prayers. New converts were drawn 
in from every caste, including those beneath all castes. There was 
an extraordinary loyalty among the Sikhs, at this time cspcdaKy. It 
is from the days of persecution that he^n during the life of Guru 
Gobind Singh that the insistence upon beard, long hair and turban 
dates. Uncut hair and beard have always been considered marks of 
saintliness in the East and Near East. The Sikhs, who strove for 
^aintUncs, usually wore their hair long and their beards untrimmed. 
The turban was a common form of head-dress in India; the Sikhs 
merely tied theirs in a distinctive way. But soon after Aurungzeb 
began his ferocious campaign against the Sikhs a price was set on 
the head of a Sikh, it thereupon became a point of honor to keep 
the long hair and untrimmed beard by which the Sikh could easly 
be recognized. Even today cutting the hair and shaving the beard 
arc frowned upon by orthodox Sikhs. As time went on and the per¬ 
secution became more strenuous, the Sikhs were forbidden to enter 
the towns and were obliged to roam In jathas (bands) in the deserts 
of Bajputana or in the forests of the northern Punjab. But this was 
much later. 

Guru Cobind Singh led the Sikhs as thdr general in the struggle 
against the Moghul Emperor. It was after the Sikhs had suffered 
a bad defeat that the Guru founded the Kbalsa —the Brotherhood 
of the Pure—^wiih its magnificent rule which was to give the Sikhs 
the strength they needed then in order to survive persecution, and 
which is still a living force making the Sikh Community itedf a force 
to be reckoned with in India today. This institution of the Kkalsa 
is Guru Gobind Singh's great contribution to Sikhism. At Its begin¬ 
ning it was more or less what we would today call an “underground 
movement"—but with the enormous added strength of a religious 
revlva]. 
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As the defeated Sikhs dustered around their leader, the Gum 
called for five voluntccfs willing to lay dawn their lives for him- 
One at a time five Sikhs at the Gum's bidding entered his tent, and 
after each had disappeared Gobind Singh stepped forth alone hold¬ 
ing in his hand his sword dripping with blood# Yet not one of the five 
shrank from the ordeal# After the fifth had disappeared the Guru 
called on them to come forth* and the awed beholders saw the five 
emerge alive—and were told that the blood was from a newly slain 
goat. Next Gum Gobind Singh poured water into an iron vessel, 
sweetened it to typify the affection between Sikhs, and stirred it with 
his sword. He then sprinkled five times each one of the chosen five 
with the sw^ectened water, saying as he did so ^'iV^higuTuji Au 
Khaba, Sin Wahigurup ki fatek" —*Thc Khalsa belongs to the 
Gum, and the Victory is to the Gum,” and each repeated it after 
him. He then asked these five, known hcnccfcith as the FaUHch 
Pyare —the five Beloved or Chosen Ones—to baptize him in order 
to demonstrate the unity and interdependence of Gum and dis¬ 
ciples, All the Sikhs then present thereupon received baptism (i'lm- 
rii), and afterwards the Gum gave them the new name Singk — ^ 
Rajput name meaning Lion# And 10 this day every baptized Sikh 
is a Singh, and the ceremony of baptism,*^ performed by five Sikhs 
who have never broken the Rule, is still the same as originally 
instituted by Guru Gobind Singh. 

After that first baptismal ceremony all present partook of the 
common foocL This practice of eating from the some dish had been 
started by Gum Nanak as the most practical method of breaking 
the caste rules, but from now on it became a coramuruon- The food 
of the communion h always the santc dish—a sort of pudding made 
of wheat flour, sugar, butter and water and probably chosen as a 
ceremonial food because it is a sweet know'n all over India,^ When 
made ceremonially for temple use by the Sikhs it Is cooked in an 
iron vessel and stirred with a sword# It is dbpensed at the dose of 
every service in a Sikh Temple, and mu^t be caien ihen and there# 
It is edkd by the Sikhs Kara Ptmadf^ Holy Food. 

Guru Gobind Singh laid down far his followers a daily routine: 
Rise at 3 A.H#, bathe in cold w^atcr, meditate on the Name of God, 
recite certain prayers. In the evening other prayers are recited in- 

hayi ftnd prii arc baptk^d, between the aiCf of fl ifld 15. 

BoUb, iclect new fitit namei to which the boyi Singh^ and the g^rh JTdur# 
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duding six staxizas from tfac Annnd —or blessings; and before going 
lo bed the Sikh recites cutaiii spcdal prayers called S&hiiu —'from 
the verb sohm^ to sleep. He further ordained for the Sikhs five dis¬ 
tinguishing marb^ called the five K's because the Punjabi words all 
begin with K. These are: Knngka^R comb of steel, a simple ncccs- 
aty for keeping hair and beard dean and tidy ; Kara —an iron 
bracdel worn on the right wrist as a sign both of sternness and 
restraint; Kesh —long hair, symbol of saintliness; Kir pan —the 
sword,, instrument of defense and miblcm of power and dignity; 
Kueh —shorts, which ensured briskness in action. Guru Gobind 
Singh prohibited pilgrimages (for reasons of health, having appar¬ 
ently noticed that they produced epidemics) and Saiiu He also 
s tried)' reinforced the prohlbitiort against tobacco and intoxicants 
of any sort Meat might be eaten, but the animal must be killed by 
a Sikh with one blow of his sword, not slowly bled to death accord¬ 
ing to ^luslim custom. He also wrote the Gtantk of the iQlh Cwni 
which a^iumed supplementary authority with the original or Adi 
Granih^ 

Thus was the Kholsa founded and given a set of rules which 
tuade for both democracy and health among its members- After the 
death of Gum Gobind Singh the methods of making community 
decisions were worked out^—but aU the later rules are but the 
natural additions made necessary by the evolution of the com¬ 
munity as it grew in size and strengU). It is said that Guru Gobind 
Singh^s moiives for ending the personal Guni^hlp were mixed. He 
felt that a personal Guru was no longer needed as the Cranih con¬ 
tained aU that was necessary for the spiritual guidance of the SJJdis, 
and he also saw the dangcis inherent in a dynastic leadership—that 
the secular interests of the ruler might in time eclipse the spiritual 
interests of the people. If hki judgment was correct. For after 
Ran jit Singh established a secular Empire, some of the Sikhs be¬ 
came proud, rich and luxurious, and forsaking their %tem simplicity 
of lifCj lost some of their former strength—thus contributing to their 
defeat by the British. Even so, enough of the oid sturdy qualities 
w as left to make the Two Sikh Wars a bitter struggle m which the 
Sikhs very nearly won. 

Guru Gobind Singh lost four of his sons—two slain in battle 
and two as martyrs, availed up alive in a dungeon by order of 
Aurungzeb because they refused to accept Islam^ When told of 
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ihcir deaths, Gobkid Singh exclaimed: “What docs it matter ii 
these four died, if by ibdr deaths all th«e other thousands of my 

sofis shall live!” 

In 1708 Gum Gobmd Singh died, having declared that 
there should be no more Gums. Frran thenceforth the Khaisi^ and 
Lhc Cranth Sahib should be the Gum, and by “dUigently searching 
the hymns of the sacred book** the spirit of the Guru lyould be 
found. 

SiJdubm as it exists today is as mueb the product of Gum Gobind 
Singh as of Gtim J^anak. One could diagram Sikhism, roughly of 
courscp as follows: 

Kanak Gobind Singh 

Sai Nam (Tme Name) Seva {Service-groups) 

Meditation Organi^aiion 

Devodon Social Service 

PeTiimnee of Sikhism Today 

The particular fcaturca of Sikhism which should recommend 
themsdves for con^dcration today art; the equality and democracy 
of the Sikhs. Even Rajah Ran jit Singh, ruler of an Empire which 
took in the Funjab, plus what is now the state of Kashmir and 
JammUj was made to stand among the shoes at the entrance to the 
Gurudwara as punishment for conduct unbecoming a Sikh. Since 
shoes in the Orient are considered unclean (that is why they are 
shed at Lhc entrance to temples and mosques) this was the most 
humiliating punishment that could be ordered. This tradidou of 
equality and democracy is just as strong today among the Sikha 
as It was during the days of Ranjit Singh* The Khaba rules through 
a system of representatives—the whole (Sikh community' as 

a con^egaihn ) would be too umifiddy* Sefore die chosen delcgatp 
may even condder a deciaon they must swear that they are one in 
the Guru, that there b no unfriendliness among them. A practice 
that might be adopted for use in intcmational deliberations today 
with considemble profit f In Sikh temples the CrnulA is paid the 
highest respect, and this was true even during the lives of the 
Gurus, for they sat lower thaii the Cyanih. This is personal humil¬ 
ity, and the subjection of the mdividual to the spirii of the Gom^ 
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munity. Sithkm puis Truth, Good fichaviorj Moral Courage before . 
evtiything. It cnjoiiis pei^nai puriiyj cbuiity and cquaHty among 
Its followers. It is opeo to «utyone;, man or womajij from any part 
of the earth, who wtU accept baptism and follow the rules laid down 
for Sikhs. And for those who fall by the way, w-bether bom in the 
faith or converts, there is alwap open confession, forgiveness and 
re-baptism. 


Sin€£ Guru G^bind Singh 

After the death of Guru Gobind Singh while the Kh^ha and the 
Crnn/A constituted the Guru, it was deemed necessary to have some 
personal leaderSn Sikhs of proven quality were tliereforc chosen as 
leaders, and were called Sirdi^rs'^ (sometimes spelled SardaTs)^ It 
wa£ not intended that the title should be hereditary, but it has 
become so. Time has made the organization slightly more formal 
and, one might almost say, complex than it was originally. But 
these arc natural changes* The spirit remains the same* 

The memory of Mudim persecution caused the Sikhs, generally 
speaking (there were numerous exceptions), to stand by the British 
during the Indian Mutiny of 1857. Actually it w-as because they 
“preferred the devil they did not know to the devil they did know”— 
but there are many in India who do not understand that, and as a 
result ilie Sikhs became somewhat isolated British policy tow ards 
them after the Mutiny, as w'ell as their own tigfating tradition, has 
led many Sikhs to join the British Indian Army and the Police Force 
of India. But after Mahatma Gandhi look over the leadership of 
the Indian National Movement in 1919 and began his Non-Vioicnt 
Revolution, more and more Sikhs have joined the Indian National 
Congress, and have gone back to the pacifism originally preached 
by Guru Nanak—wnth certain mental reservations, however, since 
both pacifism and militarism belong to their tradition. The Sikhs 
arc pretty wtH concentrated in the key province of the Punjab, 
w'hich givca the close and solid Sikh minority-—only about 6,000^000 
strong in the wbole countty — very great political importance. 

Sikhs arc to be found in many places outside of India, Wherever 
there is a large group of Sikhs there is a Giiru^oiiara (Temple) and 
a branch of the Kkalsa^ At the Giiru^ttr^r^ anyone, of any race or 
* * Suidar; Ttve od« at the hcaU—rrom Sir^ headtherctc^rc;, Icadtr. 
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creed, can obtain hospitality. He may deep there, and use the 
common titdien to prepare hb food. For the Sikhs hold fast to thar 
ideal of service, and no good Sikh turns down a request for help. 
The congregation still decides major issues. This is true not only 
in India but wherever there arc Sikhs^—in Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Singapore and London, just as in *^ritsar. In Vancouver and Vic¬ 
toria. British Columbia—where about it,ooo Sikhs Uve, ^d m 
Stockton. California— centre for the apprmiimatcly ^i.ooo Sikhs of 
Caliromla, tht Cxifudwara and iht Kkidsa occupy the same place 
in the lives of the Sikhs as they do in the Punjab. 

The Sikh sUU shows his devotion to God, the Eternal True Name, 
by living a normal, healthy, useful and good life. Though ^ere are 
still certain forms and external symbols—as the long hair, b^rd 
and steel bracelet of the orthodox Sikh—these arc rccogmred as 
being only symbols. The accent is still on Truth, on the Spmt of 
Devotion that inspires the good life—not on any forms. Wherewr 
tlicrc are Sikhs there arc living testimonials to the nobility of ^e 
doctrines originally preached by Guru Natiak, and to the enduiyig 
strength of the Brotherhood of the Pure founded by Guru C^bind 
Singh. These people prabc God in work and play, and help the 
poor and weak. Sikhism is a strong, vital, living faith, becai^ Jt 
has a certain Altman wanntk as well as high ethics and true spiritu¬ 
ality, and because it is of ptMticsl value to human beings. 
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Born III Melbourne^ AmtraUa in iBg^, Andrew Ruie did hU 
college work at the University of New Zealand fB.A., M.A,, 
to the United Stotes in igs 6 » He attended Princeton 
Tkeoloffcat Seminary where he was awarded a fellowship in apoto^ 
getics and in rgig his degree* Further studies mere pursued at 
Bonnj Germany, and at ike University of Edinburgh in Scotland 
from which institution he wm given his Ph*D* degree in with 
his thesis ijn “The Tkeisiic Philosophy of Hermann Lot^e/^ He 
taught philosophy at Friends University in Wichita, Kansas, and at 
Illinois College in Jacksonvilte, Illinois, uniil his call to become pro¬ 
fessor of Church History and Apologetics at the LouismUe Presby- 
tericn Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, in jgsj. He holds life mem¬ 
bership as associate of the Victoria Insiimie. 

Numerous arUcles on Presbyterian doctrine and polity, inctuding 
the main article on the Presbytertun Chutewere contributed by 
him to the recently issued ^^Encyclopedia of Religion/^ The con* 
servatism he represenis is charactericed by breadth and toterance, 
always the marks of a scholar^ He would be glad to accept, it seems 
certain, the designation of Calvinism os undetgirding his type of 
comervatiue faith while at the same time would repudiate associa¬ 
tion with those whoie imprisoned conservatism £r designated as 
Fundamesitaiism. 


Editor 
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ANDREW KERR RULE 

CONSERVATIVE PROTESTANTISM belongs to and claims 
to be an authentic^ or the autheodcj form of Clirisdariity. The name 
*‘Protestant*^ derives hisioricaJly from a formal protest lodged by 
the cvangclicalj Lutheran princes against certain actions taken, uodcr 
strong Roman Catholic pressurej by the Diet of Spires, in 15^9- 
But both the tonnoiadon and the denotation of the tcim have been 
widened immcruiely, and. In the process, the edges of its meaning 
have become ragged. The suggestion of a prot^ against certain 
of the doctrines and practices of Roman CathoHcbm has ncA-cr been 
lost, though this element In its meaning varies in prominence and 
intensity with time and place. In America, for eitampic, it is more 
prominent in the South and Southwest than in. other parts of the 
country; and* largely latent in the North and East for a considerable 
lime, it has lately been rising into prominence, along with an effort, 
which is by no means a novelty, to find at least a friendly modiij 
tfivendi with the Roman Catholic Church., 

But ii is only in special situations that the movement caBcd 
Protestant h^s bad the negative character which the name implies. 
Prom first to last, it has been a triumpliant, positive affirmation 
of Christian truth, by ecclesiastical organizations with an affirma¬ 
tive program looking towards a world-wide goal. Once more,^ the 
prominence and intensity of this characteristic varies with time, 
and place, and circiimstance; but it has never been lost or repudi' 
ated; and, of course, it places Protestantism in a relation of rivalry 
with other forrrks of Christianity, with the non-ChrUtian religions, 
and with every form of secularism and non-belicL Thb rivalry in- 
vol\ts the elaboration, propagation^ and defense of a theology 
which, though it is marked by quite sharp divergences, is also con- 
$doii5 of its unity of interest, of basic religious point of view, and 
of fundamental philosophy, in leiation to the rivals nientiontd 
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above. It mvoivea also the active efforts of ccdcdasUca] or^niaa- 
tions which may be, in rdadon to oae another^ independent to the 
point of hostility^ but which arc dearly aware of thdr coitunoi] 
interest in rdation to the common rivals. It still remains true, how- 
evcTj that the negative characteristJC of rivalry is not the basic 
characteristic of Protestandsm, but is a consequence of its positive 
view of God and the world. And it is this positive view that is 
meant when we speak of Protestant theology or Frotestant religion 
or Protestant Qrrisdanity. Cotiseivadve Protestants, at least, are 
convinced that this i$ the authentic form of Christianity and the 
only hope for time and for eremity. 

But the term “Protestant" has been widened in denotadon as 
well, to include many denoniinadons in addidon to the original 
Lutherans. It is not necessary to enumerate ihemH There is a gen¬ 
eral consensus of opinion on that pointy though, with regard to 
some denominadons, that opinion Is cither unformed or unclear or 
disputCEl For example, it seems to be unformed with regard to some 
of the modem American ^*jsects"- it is undcar in its dassiGcadon 
of the Unitarians; and, though most people would probably in- 
dude the Baptists as Protestants, many of tbc latter, because of 
the term's implication of a historical connecdon with the Rjcfonn^- 
don, reject such a classificadon. However, the term “Protestant” 
is suffidendy dear in its denotation as to call for no further dcEni- 
don at this poinL 

The term “conservative” in our title serves to mark off a group 
of Protestants, which may be found represented in all the Protestant 
d^ominadons, fmm certain other groups which arc similarly dis¬ 
tributed. Opinions differ as to the number of the other groups, 
but we propose to distinguisb three — the Fundamentalists, the 
Liberals, and the Modernists. In the heat and the sinuosity of con- 
troverey, aU of these terms have tended to become epithets of 
approbadon to those who dajjn them, and of rtprobadon to those 
who reject them, until they serve often as bttlc better than triggers 
to release emotional responses which decrease in clarity and faime^ 
as they increase in intensity. We shali endeavor to employ them 
merely as descriptive terms, giving them each a meaning which, 
we trust, will be acceptable to those who claim them+ It should 
not be difficult thus to define or describe the systems involved; 
but the classificadoit of individuals in terms of these systems is a 
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very diffcjTint niattcr. We shall ncjt attempt it And so we arc not 
in a position to fnmish statistics of the various groups beyond 
hazarding the gucs that the great majority of modem Protestants 
really fall within the conservative gnoupi though many of them are 
more or less consciously affected by the propaganda of otic or 
another of the other groups. That is to say, they really are con¬ 
servatives^ but they arc partly inclined towards fundaoicntaEsm^ 
or modernism^ or hberalism, Of are so confused by the rival propa* 
gandas that they know not where they stand. The fundamentalists, 
liberals and modcmistS;^ in other wor^ seem to us to be minority 
groups within Protestantisiru 

The term “conservative’' serves admirably to express the fact 
that the Protestants ^vho are thus described arc clearly conadous 
ofj and prize highly,, their historical continuity with the Christian 
tradition. They see Christian history as, among other things, a 
proccs of exploring the essential nature and the wider imputations 
of a redemptive truth “once for al! given to the saints.” They arc 
convinced that, in the creative period which ended with the death 
of Augustine, the Church was, in itg major decisions as to doctrine, 
guided aright by the Holy Spirit as it rejected heresies and formu¬ 
lated Its creeds. They affirm that the progress w as resumed by die 
great reformers of the rixteenth century and that the resulting 
creeds of the seventeenth century were essentially correct formula¬ 
tions of Christian doctrine* They freely acknowledge that aU human 
counsels may err and have erred; and so they do not elevate these 
creeds to the portion of primacy over the Sdiptures,. nor do they 
employ them to rule out new^ msightSH But the system of truth which 
appears in this historical devdopment and, with greater or less 
adequacy, in all of these creeds is, in the judgment of conservative, 
sound Christianity. In confronting other teaching, these creeds are 
employed, not as shackles, but as guides; and any teaching which 
departs radically, or seems to do so, is regarded with strong sus¬ 
picion or is rejected. That ia the attitude and conviction which the 
term “conservative” is intended to express^ and, when so under¬ 
stood, it IS a good adjective. 

But, from another point of view, this term may seem to cany 
Implications which the true conservative would unhesitatmgly and 
most cmphatic^ally reject. It may seem to imply^ and the ch^ge 
has often been made, that conservatives employ a chronological 
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appeal to the past as a final and decisive critcricm in deciding ques¬ 
tions of validity. They are thought to reject the new because it is 
new, and to accept the old because it is old. Now, it is true that a 
man who has intelligently accepted the constrr^'ativc position ap¬ 
proaches the new with a great deal more caudnn than he now dfe- 
plays towards the histone creeds^ The reason^ however, is a practical 
one merdy. He has already examined the historic creedn, applying 
to them, not chronological tests, but the tests appropriate to ques¬ 
tions of validity I and his mind has been satisfied by the result. Also, 
he a aw^arc that these creeds have long been subject to the stem 
testing of the historical process, and have met that test. The new, 
on the other hand, has not yet been subjected to such a personal 
or historical examination^ He therefore approaches it hopefully 
but cautiously. He is cautious towards the nevV;, also, because he 
observes that much of it represents hasty inference from the newest 
hypotheses of experts in fields that are not primarily religious or 
theological, and that pride themselves in the mutability of their 
doctrines. With regard to this kind of novelty, the conscr^^ative 
Would rather wait and see. But the conserv^ative is not opposed to 
the new on account of its novelty; he approaches it hopefully. And 
he is not attached to the old because it b old. He trust'^ it because 
it has been wcD tested and revealed to be good; hut he hopes for 
something even better^ and he is prepared to change when appro¬ 
priate e^ndence shows the way^ 

In the writings of the Liberals or Modernists, a picture keseps 
bobbing up of a most unattractive peisin, called a Fundamentalist. 
Studied dispassionately, it iooks liJic a figment of the propagandist 
imagination a “straw-man" so created that it may easily be de¬ 
molished, thus fostering the illusion that all oppodtfon has been 
destroyed a caricature formed, fay misunderstanding and (prob¬ 
ably unconsdous) misrepresentation, out of malcriak garnered 
from the more rigid and bcllicofie of the conservatives. This im- 
pre^on is supported by the fact that these w-riters commonly imply, 
if they do not cxpHcidy assert, that this k an authentic picture of 
the opponeutSj w'ho are all lumped together as Fundamentalists. 
Occasionally, also^ the label *^conservative^* Is attached to the same 
picture. Possibly a cotiserYativc is allowing the 'wish to be father 
to the thought when he hesitates to believe that all opponents of 
Liberalism arc as ignorant, as inflexibte, as clo$c-mindcd, and as 
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ugly in spirit as they arc thus repraented; or^ in fact, that such 
persons, if any exist, are confined to only one theological party. One 
fact, however, is quite certain. If such persons are to be found 
among the opponents of Liberalisms^ they art not representative 
of the cor^rv'atism which we are endeavoring to charaetcriM- For 
these aUeged Fundamentalists, so we arc told, are attached to the 
oid because [t is old, and have thdr minds dosed towards anything 
new simply because it is new. They arc hostile to sdence, because, 
in their attachment to old formulae, they arc afraid of the truth. 
Their attitude towards anything new is '*y<s, but . * J' The true 
conservative, as we have stated, teluscs to submit questions of 
validity to chronological tests. He is not afraid of the truth, and 
that is the very reason for his coufidence in older siatemcnls that 
have been quite W'cll verified in human experience, and hU friendly 
caution towards novelties. Because of his love for truth he Is hopeful 
of strangers' but he requires them to present adequate and appro¬ 
priate credentials before he will admit them to the household of 
truths and he does not accept mere novelty, or capadty to intrigue 
and startle, as appropriate credentials. Nor is he unvnlllng to re¬ 
examine and, if necessary, expel any previously admitted member 
of the household when tested evidence and sound reason require, 
in spite of a certain reluctance bom of affection^ 

The wrilcra who are properly called Modernists also employ 
chronological criteria in determining questions of validity. Assum¬ 
ing the optimistic form of evolution, they take it for granted that 
the basic in$ighU of the contemporary culture are truer than any* 
thing previously known and the most reliable guides to further 
investigation. Since the Modernism that is best know'n at present 
is the nineteenth century fonn, also called Liberalism, it h usual 
to identify the Xwoi hut, when the two terms are strictly defined, 
Liberalism is not necessary, and is not now, Modernism, and Mod¬ 
ernism is not necessarily Liberalism. If the basic thought-trends of 
a certain era happened to po^css a ccriain character, the Modern* 
ism of that era could agree, in its affirmations, point for point, with 
those of conserv^atism* But even if that did occur, one basic point 
of difference would still distuiguish the two. Modernism would 
make those affirmations for a chronological reason, becauEc, in 
?hort, they were **up-to-datc”j conservatism would make them for 
a very different reason, which we hope to make dear presently* 
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For tbc moment we w 31 merely say that^ in contrast with alleged 
Fundamentalism and with Modernism^ conservatism rests on belief 
in a supematurally given and flupematurally received revelation, 
coming into the historical process from One that dwcUeth in eter¬ 
nity — coming, therefore, to every age, past, present and piospccdve, 
to commend and sustain and develop its values and to judge its 
errors and defidendes. The ultimate appeal of conscrvatisin is to 
that eternal truth; and any use which it may make of chronological 
considerations Is subordinate and merely practical This brings m 
to a considciation of the subject of revelation. 

In the present state of thrological discussion, probably no doc¬ 
trine more insistently demands, or w^ould mure richly reward, a 
sound and, above all, a comprehendve reconsideration than this. 
During the past century and a half, much useful work has been 
done; but each of the various theolo^cal schoob has been vigor¬ 
ously pursuing its owrt partial insight or emphasb, with a negative 
attitude towards the equally useful and partial approaches of the 
others. And thb negative attitude has introduced narrowness and 
error into the doctrines of the several schools, and confusion into 
die discusnon as a whole. The time seems ripe for comprehensive 
evaluation, and for integration of valid resutta. The conservative is 
fairly sure that, when thb task has been accomplished, the resulting 
doctrine of revelation will be his ovm, extended and enriched per¬ 
haps but not radically changed. 

The conservative has always maintained that revelation involves 
a supernatural incursion from eternity into time; and so he is pre¬ 
pared to look hopcfuUy to the Barthian emphasb on that point. 
Two things^ however, seem to be defective in the Barthlan pres¬ 
entation of this truth. On the one hand, m their violent reaction 
against the immanendsm and psychologbm of Liberal doctrine, tlic 
Barthians have adopted a transcendentism which is as one-aided 
as the Liberal immanendsm. The truth seems to lie, not halfway 
between the two, nor in a simple addition of the two, but in a higher 
synthesis; and the conservative feels that he knows what that syn¬ 
thesis is. On the other hand, in thdr altitude to the Scriptures, 
the Barthians have uncritically adopted texj many of the results of 
a Criticism which was based on the very principles which, in their 
theology I the Barthiam have rejected. Many of these critical results, 
so the conservative b assured, are really speculative implications 
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of the principles of Naturalistic Humamsm and not mductions from 
empirically tested facts. Once the Barthians—and the Realists also— 
discover that truth, the ground will have been cleared for a great 
advance. 

Conservatives have always known that, dioiigh ihc revelation 
comes out of eternity, it comes into, and becomes a part of^ the 
historical process. They, thtrcforCi look hopefully to Troeltsch and 
his school, to the Social Theologians, and to those neo^rthodox 
theologians who have rediscovered the importance of history. But 
the Social Theologians, in their desire to be simply sdetitific and 
to eschew all philosophy, deprived themselves of the power to 
evaluate, except in so far as they surreptitioudy introduced a phi¬ 
losophy. And when they did that, it was an inadequate, naturalistic 
Instrumentalism to which they turned. Trodtsch and many of the 
neo-Ortbodox more openly employ a philosophy, but it, too* is 
unduly naturalistic} and many of the neo-Orthodox narrow their 
consideration of revelation by conhning it to divine acts and ex¬ 
cluding divine statements. Conservatives arc assured that, in genu 
at least, they have the truth of this matter and can readily incor¬ 
porate whatever values may be cxintained in the teachings of these 
historical schools. 

Conservatives, except where ihek thinking has been unduly in- 
Oucnccd by a ^low^* conception of the Church, coming out of the 
English dissenting tradition and out of the ‘^social contract theory 
of the eighteenth eeutuiy, have always recognized the function of 
the Church In relation to revelation* They have valued the Catholic 
emphasis on this function., but found it vitiated by a false doctrine 
of the nature of the Church. They value the modem Protestant 
emphasis Oil the Church, but feel that the doctrine of the Church 
with w'tuch it operates Is still embryonic and confused* They even 
see an element of truth in the Liberal cootention that it was the 
Church which created the Scriptures, rather than the Scriptures the 
Church; though they also detect, and have the answer for^ the 
serious error in that doctrine. 

Conservatives have always known that revelation cannot be a 
completed act until it is appropriated by the human mind, and that, 
from this point of view, ncveli^tion must be a continuing process. 
They are prepared, therefore, to welcome and m^c use of any 
real Values that come out of the intense concentration of the Lib- 
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crals OQ the psychology of rcvcladoi^ though they must also insist 
that this can nc%^er he more than a partial treatment of *'sijhjcciiv'c 
revelation"; and they are ready to profit by the Liberal cantention 
that, in some sensc^ rev'dation is still going on. 

Conservative^ finally, have always known that rcv'elation is not 
confined to the **siipematuraj rn^clation” that came through the 
Hebrew-Chfistian tradition. They are, therefore, prepared to agree 
with the Label ak as to the value of Comparative Religions, and to 
profit from such studies. But they do not rely to nearly the same 
extent on these studies, and they avoid the naturalism which has 
thus crept into Libcraiisin, or been rcinlorccd in it thereby- 

If these claims for conservatism arc valid, then it must be the 
basic point of view^ which preserves, or can contain, the values of 
the other emphases, while avoiding and correcting their limitations 
and mistakes. A detailed exposition of the conservative view of 
revelation would be loo lengthy for this brief discussion; hut a 
germinal statement may be sufficicnl for our purpose* 

The doctrine of revelation presupposes bcKii in a personal God, 
the creator and providential sustainer and governor of all, Who 
has willed to bring Hia human children into a relation of fellow¬ 
ship with Himself, and Who, to that end, has taken the initiative 
in making known to them enough of His Nature and purpose and 
of their need and the remedy. Such reveiaiion involves the divine 
$clfcommunication and a human appropriation. The former is 
called Objective, and the latter Subjective, Revdation. Since, as 
the conservative neither forgets nor denies, it takes both to complete 
an act of revelation, neither alone should, in strict accuracy, be 
called revelation. But these terms arc convenient; they need not 
occasion confusion; and they arc employed for lack of better terms. 

As Creator and Providential Governor, God may be known 
inferentially through a study of the works of His hand; and^ though 
they have purposes and rights of their own, all the scicncesp natural, 
normative, historical and psychological, together with the whole 
range of the arts, may be considered as contributory to such a study. 
They make their contribution, not directly, but through philosophy* 
Such a study is known as Natural Theology, and the process wherdn 
God thus makes Himself known b called the Natural Objective 
Revdatiom 

But, ai Father, God never intended that His approach to His 
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children, and thc'ir approach to Him, should be confined to such 
indirect and uncertain infertnee, Frotn the beginning. He has come 
lo them directly and person plly^—that is to say, sopernaturaUy^ as 
historical occasion warranted and as they, or some of them, were 
prepared and able to receive such an approach * In the fullness of 
the times, He came in the Person of His Son, the Second Person 
of the eternal Trinity, Who was able to say, **He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father/' This Supernatural Objective Revelation 
may not have been confined to the Hebrew-Chrisban tradition^ hut 
it found its clearest and final and normative realization in that 
tradition. It was embodied in the whole prophetic, pncstly, kmgly 
dispensation of the Old Testament, and found its culmination in the 
life and words and death and resurreetjon of Jesus Christ. Certain 
people, the prophets and the apostles, were chosen by God and 
uniqudy prepared to receive and to transmit this revdation, and 
such of their writings as have come down to us constitutei in the 
original autographs, the inspired and authoritative Scriptures. 

The terms ‘^atural^* and ^^supernatural** as thus employed offer 
plenty of scope for the cavilling of a subtle and pedantic nund^ but 
they arc convenient and clear enough in their meaning and appli¬ 
cation for practical purposes, at least undl someone can suggest 
better terms. 

In dealing with Subjective Revelation, the conservative is happy 
lo receive aH the light which psychology has thrown, or may yet 
throw, On the process. But he inskts that, just as In Objective Reve¬ 
lation God did not confine His approach to the ^'natural, so in 
Subjective Revelation there is, and must be, a "supernatural aspect. 
Before either the Natural or the Supernatural Objective RevTladon 
can come home to a human personality in such fashion as to lead 
to that scH-commitment wherein salvation consists, there must be 
an operation of God, the Holy Spirit, renewing the spirit in re- 
generationj flluminadng the mind| and moving the will to con- 
verrioni 

The conservative is convinced that the Supernatural Objective 
Revelation ceased, at least until the Second Comingp with the ascen¬ 
sion of Christy and that its authoritative interpretation and trans^ 
mission ceased with the death of the Apostle John* But he ihanlt- 
fully acknowledges that, in so far as this is a developing world, the 
Natural Objective Revelation Is still going on, and that the whole 
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process of Subjective Revdation^ Qatural and siipcmaturaj, con- 
tinning and wHl cx>ntinue. 

It remains to define certain aspects of conservatism by means of 
its relatjons with liberalism. It may be acknowledged that, by the 
end of the dghtecntb century, the alleged expositions of Protes¬ 
tant orthodoxy had become extremely unsatisf^actory. They were 
'*woodcn’^ and dry, and the breathing of a new life was sadly 
needed. The>' followed the leading of human logic to an extent, and 
with an arrogant confidence, which made a drastic lesson in humility 
a hi.'Ttorical nccessityi The doctrine of God which controlkd their 
thinking had become so abstract and one-sided thai they were led 
to emphasiie the depravity of man to the neglect of man^s great¬ 
ness, and the regeneration of the Individual to the neglect of the 
social results which should foDow from such regeneration. A new 
beginning was certainly called for. It should ha\'e been a recovery 
of full-blooded conservatlm through a return to a Christ-like con¬ 
ception of God. Unfortunately, what wx received instead was Ub^ 
cralbm. 

The Liberals took hold of their problem hy emphasizing the 
greatne^ of man, and making that the controlling idea. True con¬ 
servatism has a doctrine of the greatness of man. It is based on a 
gloriously wonderful divine love and purpose, and so it is a sounder 
and more brilliant greatness than the best that LiberaUsm was ever 
able to achieve. For the Liberals turned, not alw'ays consciously 
perhaps, to naturalistic humanism for their doctrine. Such a doc¬ 
trine, naturalistic* is bound to be an un assimilable alien m any 
true religion, cspedalty in such a supcmaturalisttc religion as Chris¬ 
tianity. And, coming from that strangely jumbled mixture of the 
glorious and the horrible which is the historical record, it was bound 
to become unduly romantic in its picture of human greatness and 
tinrcaiistic m Its rductant ackoowl^gment of human depravity- As 
a result, the social gospel based upon it was bound to be superficial. 
The conservative is not surprised that Liberalism was unable to sus¬ 
tain the shock of the history of the past twenty-five yeai^u He wel¬ 
comes the wSUrigTiess of the Realists to look the **dark'* facts in the 
face ; but he fcni^ thdr program to *^begin with*' such facts. There 
is too much danger of an ultimate p^slmbm in such a program. 

Why not begin, where any religion must centre and where any 
sound phdofiophy or theology must logically begin, with a truly 
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sound doctrine of God—that is to say, with the God and Father 
of OUT Lord, Jesua Christ? Deriving it primarily by exegesis from 
the Scriptures, why not enrich our appreciation of it vrith all the 
values that come from the widest possible study rf the natural 
revelation? From that will come a sound understanding of the way 
of salvation for the individual; and he will be discovered to be, not 
only an individual, but an essentially sodal individual. This social 
individual vrill appear in all his true greatness and in his desperate 
depravity, and the superindividual forces of goodness and of evfl 
will be made clear. From this may come a social gospd which is 
comprehenrive and realistic; and social programs that arc alluring 
enough to 6rc the imagination of the romantic and practical enough 
to win the allegiance of the hard-headed. This is the message of 
Protestant conservatism for our day, and for every day. 
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The fame of *^Pendt£ HiU/* a center for reli^ous and social 
^iudy maintained by members of the Society of Friends at Walling¬ 
ford, Pennsyhoniaj is growing. Students from far and near gather 
at this quiet spot for study and religious discussion. The director 
of this School for Rciigious and Social Study is Howard H. Brinton, 
author of this essay on the religion of the Quakers. 

Bom at West Chester, Pennsylvania, in i88^ Dr. Brinton took 
his bacheloFi and master^s degrees at Haver ford CoUegCf another 
masters degree at Harvard and his Pk.D, degree at the University 
of California (He has been on the faculty of several aca¬ 
demic institutions: at the Friends Boarding School in BarnesvUie, 
Ohio, Pickering College in Ontario, Guilford College in North 
Carolina, Earlham College and at Mills College, teaching subjects 
ranging from mat hematics and physics to rdigiort and serving as 
administratwe o^cer. Besides he has held a number of lectureships 
in colleges both in England and America, The Society of Friends 
continues to call upon his time in extensive committee work. His 
services to his group have included directing publicity work for the 
AmeTtcan Friends Service Committee arid director of child feeding 
in the plebiscite area in Upper Silesia after World t/cir T 

Other of his published writings (not including those listed irt the 
bibliography to the article) are: **Vocal AMinistry and Quaker Wor¬ 
ship'* “TAe Mystic tVili" (philosophy of Jacob Boehme) 

(t93^)l Religious Solution to ike Social Problem"^ 0934)i 
Sources of the Quaker Peace Te^imon/"^ **Cntique by 

Eternity* 0943); and editor and contributor to two volumes of 
studies: ^^Children of LighP* (^93^) iirid **Byways in Quaker His- 
tory*(i944). 
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Distinguishing PrindplMS. The Society of Friends formed the 
cjctrcme left wing of the English Reformation p Oripnating in the 
middle of the sc^'tnteenih century, it wsis a sigiuficant part of 
religious rev-olution which accompanied the political revolution 
under Cromwell. But the Quakm" true rdigloiis ancestry can best 
be traced, not so much to early Puritanism as to the prc-^Rcforma- 
don my^cal sects on the continent of Europe. The Society of 
Friends should be classified as neither Catholic nor Protestant, but 
as a third form of Christianity, 

The so-called ^^purification” of Roman Catholidsiti, begun by 
the early Puritans, reached its culmination in the Quakers, who 
made radical efforts to eliminate all the rehgious practices which 
they believed had originated since New Testament times. But Quak¬ 
erism resulted from something more than this process of subtraction- 
It revived a doctrine, central in the experience of the early Christian 
church. This was the belief that the Spirit would be poured out 
upon the congregation ready to receive it. Thi$ Spirit, or "that of 
God in every man,” or Christ within, or the Seed of the Kingdom, 
or the Inward Light, to use some of the many names which the 
Quakers applied to the Divine Presence in the midst of the wor- 
diiping group, unites all the members mto a single organic whole, 
the body of Christ The individual cxjKricnce of inward onenc^ 
with an invisible Reality is also an experience of the mystical imion 
of individuals with one another* The meeting for worship, in which 
the Divine Presence is leahsed thitmgh tilent communion with God 
and man, is the most distinctive and perhaps the only dstinctive 
contribution of the Society of Friends to Christian practice. The 
Quaker Meeting, in thfe respect. Is doscr to the aJtar-ccntertd wor¬ 
ship of Catholidsm than to the sennon-centcred worship of Prot¬ 
estantism. 

^39 
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Second in importance to group-centered inspiration and subor¬ 
dinate io it is individual inspiration. The claim of the early Quakei? 
that tlicy were inspired in the same way^. though not to the same 
degree, as were the prophets and apostles who wrote the Bible, 
brought them into sharp conflict with the Puritans who had sub* 
stituted the authority of the Bible for the authority of the ChurdL 
To the Quakers, the Bible is a word of God, but not lk£ Word 
of God, Since the Bible came from the same Divine Source as docs 
all true inward inspiration, it is a valuable and necessary check on 
the authenticity of such inspiration. The Light Within is super¬ 
human and no part of man as such, but when unresisted it can 
permeate and transform man^s reason and his conscience. This Light 
b a source of rcligiotis and moral truth, of power to conform to this 
truth, and of unity not only within the group, but eventually with 
all men everywhere. Since this light of Truth is not divided but 
exists whole in every man, the nearer men come to it the nearer 
they come to one another. 

The implications of these doctrine were revolutionary. In con¬ 
gregational worship no leadership of priest or pastor was neccssajryi 
Anyone in the woiduplng group might become a vehicle of voc^ 
niimstry whose primary function was not so much instruction in 
belief and in behavior as spiritual guidance in prayer, mediiadon 
and worship. There could be no pre-arrangemcni. To inw'ard bap¬ 
tism of the Spirit and inward communion with God, outward ordi¬ 
nances could add nothing. For this reason, they were given up. 
There could be no formal singing of hymns, or repealing of prayers, 
or even reading of Scnpiure, as few could sinccrdy put in their own 
mouths the words of another. Since the Divine Light was in all, 
there must be complete equality in the meeting3; equality of men 
and women, servants and masters, educated and uneducated, 

^ because this Light is condmially capable of revealing new and 
living truth, the Friends po^css no W'rittcn statement of belief which 
has the authority of a creed. But the test of truth ia not wholly 
subjective* There is an objective test in the teachings and work of 
ihe historical Christ, as inicrpretcd and vitalized hy the Christ 
Within, The Quakers consider themselves Christians, not simply 
rnv^dcs. The early Friends agreed to much of the Chrisdan theology 
generally accepted at the time, but they objected to the doctrines 
of imputed sin and imputed righteousness; they held to the 
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bility of pcrfcctloD and complete freedom from sin in this lifc^ and 
they declared that, since the Light **lightctfa every man that comcUi 
Into the world/^ aU men, mduding the ancients and heathens who 
had never heard of Christ, could be saved if they lived up to the 
measure of the Light given them* 

The group which worships together meets also from time to time, 
usually monihly, to transact the buancss of the church. A clerk is 
appointed to record decisions. Votes are not taken, because all de- 
ciriem should be reached on a basis of unanimityp Exceptions to this 
principle sometimes occur, as the degree of unity required depends 
on the character and urgency of die question. The search for unity 
succeeds in proportion as the process of attaining unity becomes a 
religious exerdsCp 

A group of Monthly Mcetinga combines to form a Quarterly 
Meeting, and a group of Quarterly Meetings combines to form a 
Yearly Meeting. The larger meetings do not esisl to exert authority 
over their constituent parts, but to engage in larger undertakings. 
There is no delegated authority. 

The social doctrines of the Society of Friends are derivatives 
of thdr religious doctrines. Disobedience to the light results in inner 
conflict, but obedience results in peace and serenity of mind. An 
act is good which creates inward peace, regardless of apparent or 
immediate out%vard consequences. Quaker pacifism is not derived 
primarily from the New Testament nor from facts showing the 
futility of war, though both these types of arguments are sometimes 
referred to. The consistent Quaker refuses to fight because, if he 
fights, the light in his conscience will give him no peace* War is 
wrongs not so much because of the physical damage it causi^ as 
because of the spiritual damage done to those who participate m it, 
This doctrine does not entirely eliminate the use of force in the 
enforcement of law^ provided that force is used lovingly and im¬ 
partially for the good of all concerned. That Quaker pacifism b a 
fruitful doctrine in the general fidd of human experience is shown 
by the fact that it made Quakers pioneers in prison refonn, and in 
the use of non-violent methods in msdtutlons for the mentally ilL 
After every war within the past three centuries, the Quakers have 
engaged in rchabOitadon, not only to repair physical destruction, 
but primarily to remedy the spiritual dama^ caused by hatred and 
acts of vengeance. 
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The cquahtarian doctrines of the Quakeia brought upon them 
.severe persecutian by perM^ns who wished to safeguard their status 
as superiors. The use of the familiar **thou" instead of the then 
complimentary “you/' the eliminadon of aJI flattering titles, in¬ 
cluding mister and mistress^ the irfusal to remove the hat or bow 
the knee in salutation, appeared like mdene^ to their contempo- 
rarieSj but the Quaker insistence was intended to stress the doctrine 
that all men arc wofthy of equal rcspecL The Quaker doctrine 
of Simplicity called for avoidance of all superfluity ^*in dress^ apeech 
and beharior.” In dresa^ this resulted for a century and a half in the 
adoption of a standardized pattern^ the object of which was to 
avoid being victimized by changes in fashion. In speech, it lesultcd 
in an extreme endeavor to stick to the rimplc Imtb without verbal 
adornment. Related to this was a practice which resulted in great 
sufferingj the refusal to take a judicial oath. The oath was objected 
to as recognizing a double standard of truth telling. The old testi¬ 
mony, now happily abandoned^ against scvcml forrrts of art, such 
as music, die theatre and fiction, came partly from viewing them as 
unlruthful, and partly as superfluitica which might distract atten^ 
tion from more important things, rather than from the Puritan 
belief that they were carnal pleasures, wTong in themselves. 

Of great historical importance was the doctrine of rtligiom 
liberty on behalf of which the Quakers suffered severe penalties as 
iaw-breakers for many years. In America, there was no persecution 
for religious belief in colonics contfolled politically by the Quaker,— 
Peiias)lvan1a, New Jersey, Delaw^are, Rhode Island^ and for a shorty 
time. North Carolina, These were, alsoi the only cotoruea which had 
no state-supported church. 

Hiitory^ The history' of the Society of Friends may be divided 
into four periods as follows: (t) the apostolic age, 1650 “! 700 , 

I 2 I the age of conservation and cultural crcativetie;^, 1700 -ifioo, 
( 3 ) the age of conHkt and decline, tSoo-igoo, and ( 4 ) the mod¬ 
em period, igoo— * Th«e dates are approximate. Changes took 
place in different areas at different times. 

j * In the apostolic or heroic age in the later seventeenth century, 
the first Quakers set out, not to found a sect but to bring all Chris- 
tiamtv back to what they bcUeved was its primitive state. In 1647 ^ 
George Fox at the age of ^13 discotxrcd ^^experimentally/* as he 
said, the Christ Within. He soon found other persons who had 
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si milar experience. After 1653^ under Fox’s leadership^ the move¬ 
ment grew rapidly. In spite of ^-iolent opporiUon and pei^cuiion, 
it spread to aH parts of England. Fervent Quaker preachers could 
be found everywhere. They proclaimed their message in the market 
place, in the fidds, in taverns or quiet homes. After the fashion of 
those days, they even interrupted the minister in the pulpit. Soon 
they appeared and made converts in various parts esf Europe and in 
all the American colonic The Quaker invasion of New England is 
a dramatic story. The Puritans used every device, including hang¬ 
ing, to keep them out, but to no avail f The severest persecution 
took place in England between 16S a and the Act of Toleration in 
1689, during w^hich time there were many thousands of Quakers 
in prison. More than four hundred died in jailF 

Sf With the end of persecution, the Quakers emerged as a 
respectable sect, though losses through fines rondnued for some time 
to be hea\y became of refusd to pay tithes to the Established 
Church, To many who had lost all their property in the struggle^ 
the New World became a haven of refuge. The Baptist colony of 
Rhode Island, holding tn religioha liberty, received so many Quakers 
that they controlled its affairs politically until the Revolution. New 
Jersey was purchased in 1674 and colonized, and Penn received 
Pennsylvama in 1681, giving it the most liberal charter of its time. 
For seventy-^five yean, the Quakers ruled Pennsylvania, resigning 
their control because their refusal to support the French and Indian 
War would mean the loss of the charter of the commonweaiib. 
During their rule, they were whoDy successful in maintaining peace 
with the Indians. 

In the eighteenth century^ the oid nussonary fervor disappearedj 
hut there continued to be a powerful non-professional itinerant min* 
istry. The society not only held its own Dumerically, but gradually 
increased. A written discipline was de^-eloped and strictly enforced. 
This sharply defined the Quaker way of life, which became a genu¬ 
ine cultural pattern distinct from that around it In thb century, 
largely under the leadership of John Woolman, members of the 
Society of Friends freed their slaves. As a result of the struggle over 
slavery, mo$t Friends in Virginia and the Carolinas after 1800 
migrated [o the old Northwest 

The synthesis of mystical inwardness and evangelical outward¬ 
ness was a source of strength to early Quakerism. At the beginning 
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of the nineteenth century, the cv^gelical dcrnenls were accentu¬ 
ated by the iitfiuencc of the Wcaleyan revival and the origuial syn¬ 
thesis was weakened. In England, there were tensions but no im¬ 
portant separations occuirecL English Quakers were busy in an effort 
to abolbh the slave iiade^ to reform prisons and to carry out works 
of philanthropy. Numbers and spiritual vitality declined, although 
there was toward the end of the century an awakened intellectual 
interest in Quaker histor)^ and thought. 

American Quakerism in the nineteenth century was tom by 
divisions* The most important of these occittrcd in 1847, when the 
eldcts of PhUaddphia forbade the preaching of Elias Ilicfcs/ a promi- 
nent minister from Long Island. Hicks w as a pure mystic, to whom 
historical Christianity^ meant lltde. I’hose who sided with him 
claimed that the separation w^as caused solely by an undue exercise 
of authority against an approved minister, while their opponents, 
the so-called Orthodox, dakned that the tension was due to the 
denial by Hicks of the divinity of Christ. As the country Friends 
were mainly followers of Hicks, we have here an example of the 
long'brewing rebellion of the country against the growing domina¬ 
tion of the city, Thb separation spread from Philadelphia to other 
Yearly Meeting^^ 

In 1B45, a new separation began in New England. John Wilbur 
accused Joseph John Gumey, a prominent Engibh Friend then 
travelling in Americaj of subordinating the inward work of the 
Splric to the Bible and the historical events at the rise of Chris¬ 
tianity^ The resulting separation between the Wilburites and the 
GumeyiteSj like the earlier separation, was a cleavage between the 
niy'stical and evangelical tren^. Wilbur stood midway between the 
ultra-mysticism of Hicks and the ultra-evangelical doctrines of 
Gumey. This scparatiOTi also spread to various parts of the Society. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, Orthodox, recognized the Wilburite 
Yearly Meeting in Ohio, but eventually gave up official correspond¬ 
ence with all groups in order to appease its own small Gumcyitc 
minority. 

The differences between the Wilburite or Conservative Friends 
and the evangelical Gurricyitcs were widened by the great religious 
revival which followed the Civil War* The fervor of this movement 
stirred many Christian churches, inicludiiig the Gumeyite meeting^' 
A type of travelling evangdbt new to the Society of Friends began 
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about t868 to use rcvivalislic methods in Quaker meetings. Many 
converts remained unconvinced of Quaker practices in gt ncral, and 
in particular of the Quaker way of worship. As a result a majority 
of the meetings throughout the West, New England, and the South 
changed their way of worship to a programmed service of the usual 
Protestant type, conducted by a profesaonal pastor. These groups 
usually call themselves “The Friends Church,” as distinguished from 
“The Society of Friends.” 

From the beginning, Friends emphasized the need for education 
of all their members, but as compared with the Puritans, they were 
slow in creating colleges because they did not feel the need for a 
trained and scholarly ministry. Also they distrusted the intellectual 
emphajsis which encourages men to ndy too much on human wis* 
dom. A life-long self education was stressed by many as the soundest 
way of making the proper use of spiritual gifts. In the eighteenth 
century, almost every meeting in America had beside it an ele¬ 
mentary day school. In the first half of the nineteenth century, 
co-educational boarding schools and academics were developed, and 
in the latter half, nine colleges were established. Throughout this 
century, Friends were also busily engaged in promoting education 
among the negroes and Indians. Their greatest single achievement 
was their work for negro freedmen after the war between the states. 

4, The twentieth century finds in America a great variety In 
faith and practice under the name of "Friends,” The chief groups 
are as follows; 

The Fnendr Cenernf Cwifernrc# (or Hicbite) group holds a 
genera] conference without legislative authority every two years, 
and maintains a central office at 1515 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 
It is made up of six yearly meetings with a total membership of 
17,761. Its chief organ is TA? Friendr 

The Cctu«rvative (or WQbuiite) group has no headquarters, 
though its chief center Is the Friends Boarding School at Barncsvilie, 
Ohio. It is made up of five yearly meeting, with a membership of 
about 3,000. As its meetings are mostly rural, it has suffered through 
migrations to the city. Closely allied to this group is Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting (Orthodox) with a membetship of 5,133 and head¬ 
quarters at 30a Arch Street, Philadelpbia. Its periodical is The 
Friend, published fortnightly. 

The most important recent event in Quakerism has been the 
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spontajieous growth of more than a hundred Independent Meetings 
in all parts of the country whose members arc drawn from several 
branches or from none. These new meetings are all non^pastoral^ 
and held on a basis of silence. Many of thcni arc giving up their 
independent status to join a larger, regularly constituted body, or 
in some instances, to avoid partiality, by joining more than one 
larger body. 

The groups listed above adhere to the historical Quaker type 
of worship based upon silent waitings Of the groups W'hich generally 
have, or which include, programnicd religious services, the Five 
Ye^rs Meeting comprises eleven yearly meetings a total mem¬ 
bership of 69,^64. These yearly meetings send delegates to the 
superior meeting held every 6ve years, ITic headquarters of the 
Five Years Meeting Is at 101 South Eighth Street. Richmond, 
Indiana, w^hcrc its organ, The American Friend, is published. It 
supports missionary work in Africa, Asia and Central America. 
Many local meetings in the eastern yearly meetings of this group are 
of the non-pastoral type. 

A group of four independent pasiaral yearly meetings^ Ohio, 
Kansas, Oregon, and Central m Indiana, hold a more pronounced 
evangelical theology and make a wider use of rcvivalistic methods, 
often apprmdmating the Pentecostal or Holiness type. They have 
a total membership of 18,262. Thdr chief organ is The Evangelical 
Friend. Foreign missions are a primary mterest of this group- 

In general and cutting across the old distinctions which arc 
ceasing to have thdr former importance, the Society of Friends in 
America today may be divided into three approximately equal 
groups: those who adhere to the historical Quaker practice in 
woj^p^ the pastoral-modernist and the pastoral-fundamentalist. 
The first is slowly ijicrca.sing; the second, which contains many 
community churches, is slowly decreasing; while the fundamentalist 
groups condnuc numerically about the same. 

Since the Quakers hold to a hJghty non-amhoritarian form of 
church government, separations among them arc not as significant 
as w^ould otherwise be the case. Unity is rapidly increasing among 
the various mcciings in the eastern United States, where the more 
conservauve [endendcs prevail. All hranches of the Society in New 
England have reunited. Many meetings in the New York, Philadel* 
phia and Baltimore areas are afhhated with more than one branch. 
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The two Philadelphia Yearly Meetings have long shared most of 
thdr enterprises, and in 1946 they constituted a General Meeting 
in which distinctions art eliminated* In 1920, in Ijjndon, and in 
1337 at Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, conferences were held 
at which all Quaker bodies in the world were represented. 

The Society of Friends in England (London Yc^Iy Meel^g) 
has a present metnbenhip of 3t,di2, Its chief organ is Tke Friemf, 
of London. Ito headquarters is Friends House, Euston Road, Lon¬ 
don. Membership has considerably increased during the past 6fty 
years, furnishing a number of leaders in religion, education, soa^ 
reform and politics. The resistance to conscription of Quaker paci¬ 
fists during the First World War, when many went to prison, won 
a special status for English pacifists during the Second World War. 
English Friends have engaged in extensive relief work during and 
after these wars. Closely associated with them in these undertaking? 
is Dublin Yearly Meeting, with a membership of 1,990. 

Groups of Friends exist in Australia, China, Denmaik, France, 
Germany, Holland, India, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Palestine, 
South Africa, Sweden, and Switzerland. Though small, these bodres 
exert an influence out of all proportion to their numbers. In Ger¬ 
many and France during the last war, local Friends had an oppor¬ 
tunity to perform special services to persons in acute need becau^ 
of persecution or privation. These groups pracTice the characteristic 
Quaker ways. 

The best known recent development in American Quakerism 
is the American Friends Service Comnritice with headquarters at 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, It was organized in tqty for 
reconstruction wort in France by consdentious objectors to war. 
Since then, in collaboration with the corresponding but older English 
committee, it has carried out relief work on a large scale in many 
countries of Europe and Asia in World Wars I and It. It has also 
engaged at home in a variety of enterprises including care of 
refugea, the organization of work camps for coUege students, pro* 
motion of internalional and interracial understanding and educa¬ 
tion for peace through itisiitutcs and seminars. 

The American Friends Fellowship Council anti the Friends 
World Committee for Consultation are two other agencies whidi 
represent all branches of Friends, The Fellowship Council looks 
after new, independent meetings, Intervisitation among meetinga. 
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and the Widtfr Quaker P^Uowskipt a gmup of about 4^000 persons 
scattered aU over the United States who wish some affiliation with 
the Society of Friends, but who do not dcare to join it. The World 
Committee for Ckinfultation sects to incrca^ mutual interest and 
undcrstatvdiTig ainong all groups of Friends in the world through 
publicationSp intervisitation and conferences- 

The modem member of the Sodety of Friends is much more 
fccciily aware of the history of his sect, and of the place which it 
holds among Christian bodies and in world rdigion than was the 
Friend of a generation or two agp^ This Is largely due to the growth 
of educational conferenca, summer schools, study groups and insti¬ 
tutions for adult education in religious and social subjects, such as 
Woodbrooke in England and Fendle Hill in Americap Most Friends 
today attend college. The effect of higher education has frequently 
been to modify the older type of mysticism, somctinics completely 
erasing the distinction between mystical and rational insight. As a 
result, there is now a greater empha^ on the immanence and less 
emphasis on the transcendence of the Irtward Light. There is more 
dependence on ihinlung and less on feeling. But the leccnt growth 
of new meetings in the neighborhood of colleges and universities does 
not necrasarily mean that Quakerism is becoming a religion for 
intellectuals. The intdlectual often seeks the silence of a Quaker 
meeting because he feels the necesity of penetrating below the 
rationalizing surface of his mind to the inner depths of being where 
the meaning and significance; of life can be discovered* 

The old tension between mystic and evangelical Is reptaced in 
many areas today by a corresponding variance in point of view 
between a Quakerism which emphasizes the culdvadon of the 
inward life and a humanttarian Quakerism which finds its prindpal 
expression in remedial works. The evangelical who stresses an im¬ 
proved status in the world to come is replaced by the exponent of 
a social gospel who desires to tmprovc condlrions in rhiK world. The 
type of mind is the same, though a shift has taken place from the 
reU^ous to the secular* Most members of the Sodety of Friends 
realize that a synthesis of the way of Mary and the way of Martha 
is better than is either way alone, though differences of emphasis 
must continue because of differences of temperament* 

The modem Quaker believes that mystical faith can contribute 
a needed clement in religion today* Because it is primarily based 
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on Hviog expcricnct ratfatr than on outwafd authority^ Quakcrrism 
is compatible with contemporary science^ and has no fear of losng 
anything through sdcntific discovery. But modem sdence has 
directed itg attention to gaining power over the attemal world* TMa 
brings neither peace nor happinc^ Peace and order will not come 
tn the outer world until they first come within. Chac^ in the world 
today is a refiection of the inner chaos in the soul of man. Quakerism 
offers one means for obtaining inward peace and order* In the 
silence of prayer and worship^ enlivened fay the united efforts of a 
group, there comes out of the depths of the soui strength and order 
which can overcome conflict^ unify the inner life and the life of 
the group^ and produce the only kind of peace which can propagate 
itself in the outer world* The history of the Society of Friends shows 
that, when the conscience becomes sensitized by such a process, 
actions tend to foQow which are in accordance with the dictates of 
consdenec. For this reasonj members of the Sodct>^ of Friends have 
become pjoneet^ in such fields as religious liberty, prison reform, 
the abolition of slavery, the effort to abolish war, the education of 
negroes and Indians, the treatment of the mentally iD, the equality 
of the sexes, and a type of religious democracy which devetoped 
into political democracy. The present day function of the Society 
of Friends is to aid all men everywhere to create such a sensitivity 
of conscience that social pioneering will continue. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE 
NEW JERUSALEM 


Tht Swedenbor^an Church finds Uself admirably represented 
in this Bolume by fViSiatn F, Wunsek, one 0/ its distinguished 
theolo^ans and churchmen of today. 

Bern at Detroit, Michigan, tn 1883, he was educated at the 
University of Michigan (LL.B., igoS, B.A., 1^8) and graduated 
from the church's own seminary (New-Church Theohgicat 
School) in igog. His profesdoncd career has been spent in the 
service of kis church: ordained to its ministry in 1909; minister 
at Bath, Maine, igog-tgio; rU Roxbury, Mass., igi2~sgs8i in* 
structor at his theolo^cal alma mrUer, professor of theology, of 
Bitdicat tankages and literature and principal, during the years 
tgog until J'995; minister, Waltham, Mass., *919-1935, summer 
preacher at Uttle Harbor Chapel, Portsmouth, N. since 
minuter 0/ the Chufch of the Neighbor^ Broaklyn Heights, N. Y,, 
^ 935 ^^ 943 * minister of the Naihnal Mew Churchy Washing¬ 
ton, D* C*j since He has served on important boards of the 

church, its Board of Missions^ director of the New-Church Board 
of Publicationf chairman of the Bootd of Managers^ ike Ncw^ 
Church Theological School as well as director of the Swedenborg 
Publishing Association^ 

Besides sennng as editor of the *^New-ChuTck Review/^ ^ 9 ^ 7 ~ 
^ 934 f ^^d of '"The Mem Christianity^** ^ 935 ^tg 4 ^, he has issued 
books dealing with maiters of the faith of his church: compilaHons 
and translations of Swedenborg, **The World Within the Btble^* 
{^9^9)* Practice Philosophy of IJfe** (^937) ond two other 
volumes listed in the arhcle^s bibUographym 


Editor 


THE CHURCH OF THE 
NEW JERUSALEM 


WILLIAM FREDERIC WUNSGH 


THE CHURCH of the New Jcniaalon, with a constitoency chiefly 
in the United Kingdom and in the Unit^ States, but rcpresentid 
also in most parts of the globc^ was organbed in London, England^ 
in 1787- The Church of Oie New Jerusalem is the official name. 
Members refer to it more bricRy aa the New Church; more gen¬ 
erally it is known as the Swedenborgian Church- 

In England and Scotland the General Conference of the New 
Churchy organised in 1789 ™cc 1815 meeting annually^ 
administers the affairs of the church at large. In the United States 
the General Con^'cntSon of the New Jmisakm, whidi also meets 
annually and has been in existence since 1817, serves the like pur¬ 
pose. In addition to the General Convention there is in the United 
States the General Church of the New Jenisalerat which has existed 
as a separate body since i &9O1 and has headquarters at Bryn Ath^, 
Pa, There are smaller organizations in Europe and in the Philip- 
pines, and a conference in AustrflKa aunilar to the British Con- 

fcrcnce, . . 1 i 

On the whole the polity of the church is congregational, loc^ 

churches engaging their ministers and freely conducting their 
activities. An exception to the polity is found in the General Church 
of the New Jerusalem, which recognizes three distinct grades tn 
the ministry: minister, pastor and bishop. In the General Conven¬ 
tion there arc indeed Presiding Ministers in the stale or other Aso- 
dadons which directly constitute that body, and these Presiding 
Ministcis are often General Pastors, in whom the power is vested, 
under Convention or Association, to ordain- 

The General Conventionj made up of the dergy and of lay 
ddegates from the Associations* meets annually for a week or mort 
to handle the business and the eedcsiasdea! affairs of the church* 

m 
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A Ocncri] Counci! of tlic body conducts tnjitters the year around > 
A Council of Ministoa, meeting befote Convention, initiates and 
conducts matten pertaining to the ministry, but its action b usually 
stiU to be approved by the general body. Officers of the Convention 
^ President, Vice-president, Executive Secretary (offices at 
815 Boylston St,, Boston tS, ^ass,), Recording Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The liturgy of the church, first given form in England, rt- 
sembles the Epbcopalian. The Convention publishes a Book of 
Won/dfr, which offers a standard of services of all kinds, and a 
hymnal. The Magtd/icat, many hymns in which, music and words, 
are the composition of members of the church. Both books have 
been undergoing rcvbion for several years. The Holy Supper is 
celebrated qu^crly in most of the churcha. Baptism, which b by 
sprinkUng, b into the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit, and b administered to infant or adult. The rite 
of confirmation also obtains. 

As part of it or affiliated with it, the General Convention 
gathers about it a number of other bodies. The Ncw-Church Board 
of Publication is Its official publishing arm, issuing not only the 
Book of Worship and the hymnal, but also the official bi-weekly 
church paper, The New Church Afessenger. The main pubibhing 
house of the chur^ m this country, The Swedenborg Foundation 
I York), maintaining translation and publication of Sweden¬ 
borgs Thcolo^cal Works, is an independent organkation. There 
arc a number of other publishing agencies, putting out either 
Swedenborg’s works, like the lungerich Trustees (Philadelphia), 
or periodicals and tracts, like the American New-Churcb Tract 
and Publication Society (Philadelphia). Book rooms are main¬ 
tained in many cilics. Etesidcs TAr Messenger there is a quarterly. 
The New CAmdaiiify, published independently. The General 
Chu^ publishes a magazine. The New^kurch Life, MrmbcTs of 
the General Convention and of the General Church share in a 
Swedenborg Scientific Association, which also publishes a quar¬ 
terly, TAe New Philosophy, The women of the chnixh are organized 
in state alHancea and a national aillance. The young people have 
a national league, with a monthly journal. 

In the present century the Convention’s Board of Home and 
toragn Missions has seen its work grow as never before. Missions 
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arc pmsccuted in western Canada, in the southern states, in the 
West Indict;, in the Guianas, in parts of Europe and in South and 
VVest Africaj and in India^ Burma, China, the Philippines, and 
Japan. The practice is to employ native missionaries, who arc 
broui^ht to America for their theological training. In church ex- 
[ension the radio has been more and more largely utilized* A 
Stvedenborg Fdlowsbip carries on much of the broadcasdng. 

The Convention conducts a Theological School at Cambridge, 
Mas., to train its nunisters, missionaries and also lay-leaders; rite 
General Church has a seminary at Bryn Athyn, Pa., and the British 
Conference one in Woodford Green, Essex. Having connections 
with the General Convention are two achoob, a preparatory school 
for girls at Waltham, Mass., and a coeducational |unior coUege 
at Urbana, O. The Convention owns a national church at Wa^- 
ington, and the GeneriJ Church has a cathedral at Bryn Athyn, Pa* 

Religtoua education is provided for nationaUy through the 
American New*Church Sunday School Association. The Conven¬ 
tion has a standing Committee on Education. In touch with the 
federated theological faculties of Chicago UnivcTsity a Swedenborg 
Philosophical Centre was organised in 1945 with a home near the 
University. Summer schools arc held annually at Almont, Mich., 
and Fryeburg, Me*; these, like the Centre at Chicago, arc inde¬ 
pendent organizations. 

Not all persons who become interested in the teachings of the 
New Church by reading Swedenborg asocLate themselves with the 
institutions of the church. Church members in the United States 
and Canada at present number about 5,300 in the Convention, 
tf^QO in the Central Church* There are (in 1946) 77 societi^ 
and 66 minister? in the Convendon (counting only the ministers 
active on this continent], and 15 societies and 39 ministcfs in the 
General Church (many of these ministers are engaged in that body's 
comprehensive cducadonai mstitutions}* The world-wide mcmljer- 
shJp of the church may be put conservatively at iz,ooo. 

Two events should be mcntiDned in an account of the Church 
of the New Jmisaltm in the twentieth century. One is the observ¬ 
ance in London in 1910 of the centenary of the Swedenborg Society, 
the great publishing arm in England. A pronounced interest had 
arisen among European sdentists in Swedenborg's science and 
philosophy^ notably in that production of his eairlier period, Tk^ 
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lirain. A superb edition of his scientific and philosophical works 
Vp^as edited and issued under the auspices of the Swedish AcadoTiy 
of Sciences and with the help of distinj^ished scientists in Sweden 
and elsewhere. An International Congress met July 4-8* attended by 
four hundred representative of the church and of the sdcnces 
from the United Kingdom, the United StateSj Canada, Australiap 
India, France, Germany, Auslna, Switzerland, Spain, Holland, 
Belgium, Sweden and Norway. The King of Sweden wm patron, 
and a member of the Swedish House of Nobles, to which Sweden¬ 
borg had belonged, was honorary chairman. The Swedish govern^ 
ment had also provided a sarcophagus in Upsala Cathedral for the 
remains of Swedenborg, and took his remains there aboard a Swedish 
vessel from London, Avhere he had died in 1772. 

The other occasion is the celebration in 1938 of the 250th 
anniversary of Swedenborg^s birth, a celebration again attended by 
scientists and representatives of philosophy as weU as of the church. 
The main observances took place in London and New York, lesser 
ones in both countries and elsewhere, with unusual newspaper 
coverage. The Swedish government put out commernorativc stamp. 
Like the London Congress of 1910, the meetings m 1938 were much 
concerned with the due alliance of science, philosophy and religion. 

Besides expanding its missionary work in these decades, the 
General Conventian has shown a growing interest in the social 
application of Christiaii principles. The church's cspcial teachings 
make much of the unity of the human family, the principle of 
neighborliness in national and international policy^ and the cm- 
bod)ing of the spiiitual life in the cdticationtil, economic and in- 
diistria] life of society. Coramittca were named on the Social Aims 
of the Church and on a Just and Lasting Peace; their reports 
served for discussion in conferenca and forums. 

Like other churches, the church found the recruiting of min- 
isteis more difficult during and after the world wars. In England 
and on the Europan continent, in Japan and in the Philippines, 
it suflered loss of life and property; London churches suffered heavy 
property loss, and on the Continent buildings and books were con¬ 
fiscated by the Germans. Besides material rehabilitation, a decline 
in membeisliip called urgently for attention* Membership figures 
and the work of the church compared disturbingly with the peak 
growth in the latter half of the nmetcenth century^ In those yeais 
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ihc contrasting doctrines of the variotis denominations held public 
interest^ and the teachings of the Church made their appeal, 
li Vp'as enough to present themi quite for their own sake. But 
Interest moved to Christian expcricncCj to the service rendered by 
a doctrine to hfe, and to application and significance. A new out- 
lcx)k on message and work was indicated, ^owly to be given ex¬ 
pression in the rc~shaptng of the church s work^ An effort has been 
made to compose a literature in the altering oudook* 

In none of its organizations haa the Church of the New 
Jerusalem promulgated a creed at the hand of a council or other- 
wUe^ Congregations do recite a “Faith*” As its opening words let 
it be knowTi, this is an act of worship* 

We worship the One God, the Lord, the Saviour Jesus 
Christ, in whom is the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit^ 
whose Humanity is Divine| w^ho for our salvation did come 
into the world and take our nature upon Him, He endured 
temptation, even to the passion of the cro^js* He overcame the 
hells, and so delivered man. He glorified lus Humanity, uniting 
it with the Divinity of which it was begotten* So He became 
the Redeemer of the world. Without Him no mortal could 
have been saved; and they are saved who befic^'c in Him and 
keep the commandments of his Word. This is bis command¬ 
ment' that wc love one another, as He hath loved us {TAe 
Bo&k of Worship, p. 7) * 

Th™ affirmations of Christian faith are taken from the Theo¬ 
logical Works of Swedenborg; they come, in fact, from his culminat¬ 
ing work, True ChTtstioti Religion* One or two of the alfirmations 
recite a fact recorded in the Gospels {“He endured temptation”); 
others voice a common Christian conviction (“He became the Re¬ 
deemer of the world'*); and all reflect main t^chtngs of the 
church. 

Worship and prayers in the Kew Church are addressed to “ibe 
Lord God, the Saviour jesus Christ, in whom is Father* Son and 
Holy Spirit.*" The one God came in Clirisi^ manifested Himself 
in Him, and wrought in Him* He brought Himself near, and m 
that nearness is to be worshiped, according to the teaching of the 
New Church. Known in Christ, He is called the Lord God, the 
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Sa^'iour Jesus Christ. Nor was He made known in Christ only for 
thirty-three years; all that tlie Christ became, by making His 
Humanity altogether God*s* is forever God manifest. The New 
Church therefore speaks of God in the depths of His Beings or the 
Father; and God manifest in His Divine Humanity, or the Son; 
and God as He imparts Himself or the Holy Spirit, as the one 
God| the Lord Jesus Christ. I'he teaching of the New' Church thus 
offers a synthesis of unity and trinity in one Divine Person, w'ho is 
visible to thought, tangible to prayer, and dose to human life and 
experience. 

Besides alluding to so much of the doctrine about God^ the 
Faith gives a glimpse inio another main teaching. The w*ork of the 
Christ was a redemption of the world. This entailed an encounter 
with evil. Contact with evil was effected in the assumption of our 
nature with all its habitual inclinations. The Lord **cndurcd tempta¬ 
tion, even to the passion of the cross/* He met the mass of human 
pcr\Tnity and overcame the *'hclb.” He put the enemies of human 
life and integrity under His power, and placed men in free pursuil 
again of their best life. Redemption was not salvation, hut opened 
the way to it. Redemption was a reordering of man^s whole moral 
and spiritual environment, even in the unseen world, to the ex¬ 
pediting of the spiritual life on earth. 

Salvation, in the terms of the Faith, is a manner of living, not 
merely a way of believing. It is more than the conviction that in 
Christ God effected a redemption of the world. Then must follow 
man*s part and response. He has his life to hve m the power of the 
redemption. With that help he has a life to attain which is moti¬ 
vated by love of God and charity to the neighbor. “This is his 
commandment: that we love one another, as He hath loved us,** 

The reference in the Faith to ^*helk/* overcome by the Lord, 
glances at stiU another teaching of the church. To that teaching 
the world of the spirit is real, and the Christian hope of immortality 
can become an infonned conviction and not be left a vague hope. 
The world of the spirit pervades our present w orld. The human 
being enters it oonscioudy soon after the body h laid aside. Mean¬ 
while we all are living in the midst of influences from that world. 
There the moral and spiritual gains of the race arc garnered, and 
in it are all who embody those gains. These make the heavens. 
Abo to be found in the immortal world arc all the unrepentccl 
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iniquiiics and dtJjberatc perveitions of humanity, and the men 
and women who embody them. These are the ‘'hells’' of which the 
Faith spealts. Inicmiedialc between the heavens and the helk is a 
\'ast realm of indeterminate life into which mcpst persons first come, 
there to make or complete their choices and settle their lifc^oiie way 
or the other. In the present world we are living in spirit in this 
iirteimediate realm, learning our way, under infiuenecs out of the 
hells and out of the heavens. 

The prominence of the thought about the spiritual world m 
the teaching of die New Church is owing to many things. For one 
thing, Swedenborg has much to disclose about that world, as he 
says, ‘'from things heard and seen.” During the last thirty years of 
his life, he solemnly averred, his consciousness was extended into 
the unseen ^v'o^ld, chiefly by the avenues of the spirit's sight and 
hearing. Ht did not, of course, leave this world. He counsels ear¬ 
nestly against curious effott to communicate with the other world; 
the veiling of consciousness from it is the intended order of thm^. 
His unusual experience attended on a mission. This mission will be 
described in a moment; without it there would have been no suffi- 
citjii ground or explanation for th-c expcritncfi granted him, whic 
he always deemed an Ineffable privilege. 

The prominence of the thought of spiritual world, however, 
is due to various necessities of rehgious thinking. To speak at 
all adequately about Providence, for instance, means to speak of 
human destiny and of the goals in which history isucit, ^d these 
goals and this destiny lie beyond time and space in the Immort^ 
world. The incarnation of God on earth involves a passage of His 
life from far above the spiritual world down through it. Truth 
uttered by God and finding expression in a Scripture descends 
through a higher grasp of the eternal Word in the imrnortal world 
—and that higher grasp is involved in our Scriptures, like a deeper 
sense in them. Actively Uiought with, therefore, and giving each 
chief doctrine of the New Church its shape, is an idea of the world 
of the spirit, of its reality, and of its active part in life here and now. 

The especial teach^gs of the New Church deal w'ith all the 
subjects and questions of the Christian faith, not only God and 
Christ, redemption, salvation, immortahty and the world of the 
spirit. Providence and Incarnation, but also with the nature of man, 
ooEscicncc, free will, evil and sin and the distinction between them, 
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forgivcjiess^ charityj the processes of rehiithj the religious history of 
the planet, the ScripturcSj revelation in genera], baptism, the Holy 
Supper—practically any subject matter of the Christian Gospel that 
might be named. In the English transladons into which they have 
been done from the Ijutin, Swedenborg's Theological Works amount 
to more than thirty stout volumes* 

Filling all Swedenborg^s works is the conviction that a first 
Christian age has been drawing to a close, and a second age is 
beginning. TTiis new development is what he means by a "new 
church/* and his mission w^as to herald and ser\'c it* The truths 
that vvould inspire it arc what he sought to put into words. At 
fifty-five years of age he turned from a concern with science and 
philosophy, and did so with a richly informed intellect, to this 
concern with Christianity'- He felt divinely called to do so. He did 
not at once appreciate that the devdopment he was to serv'e was 
a fulfilment of the Lord^s promise to come again; that realization 
came as he pursued and undcrstcKMi his w'ork. The I/3rd*s return 
would be one in spirit and in truth. Leaving the creeds aside for 
the moat part, Swedenborg formulated anew the teachings of the 
Scriptures in a body of doctrine (New Jerusalem and its Heavenly 
Docinne^ Tke Four Leading DocirineSt True CArijfmn ReUgion). 
He expounded a spiritual sense in Scripture, leav'ing exegesis of the 
more obvious meanings to continue on its couf^ {Arcana CoeUstxa^ 
Apocalypse Explained^ Apocalypse Reveled). Two works {Divine 
Love and Wisdojftt Dtvific Providence) are of a more philosophicsJ 
nature, and present a concept of the world aa a spiritual-natural 
worldj created and guided by a love and wisdom that are one 
and infinite. There arc atiil other books and other bodies of thoughtn 
So little was any of this wealth of teaching his (his religious ideas 
from his eariicr period were drastically revised), that Swedenborg 
did not set his name to these volumes for many years, and when he 
did, subscribed himself “servant of the Lord Jesus Christ” 

The teachings of the New Church exalt the Word which we 
have in our Scriptures as ''the crown of revdations" {True Chris¬ 
tian Reliffon^ Nn^ ti), and aitn to renew the power of the Chris^ 
dan Gos^l in thought and Life. Swedenborg criticized many a 
dogma prevalent in his day—the reiiancc on a mode of belief, for 
example^ for salvation, the theory of predstination, the per^arion 
that non-Christians are lost if they arc without a knowledge of 
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Christy the notion that infants who die are disadvantaged hereafter 
for lack of being bapdzccL The doctrine which he strove to sepa¬ 
rate froin Christian thought have for the most part lost tiieir hold- 
And in the doctrines of a "new” church he was intent, not on 
formulating beliefiS^ but on laying hold of the truths of mai^nds 
spiritual life, A supreme motto with him was a Eentence beginning 
in his Latin with the words Nunc "now it is men'^s^ privilege 

to enter with the understanding into the things of faith As this 
path of inquiry and education was taken^ the Word in the Scriptures 
and the Goapd in the churchy would benefit hy a vridespreading 
new light. In this eonviction he sent his books to universities and 
to leadcia among the dergy- He hiniself founded no church and 
certainly strove for no personal following. He pa^d into the spiritual 
world in 17721 and not until 17^? readers of his books organize 
a church;, and then in considerable debate over the wisdom and 
rightness of the step. This debate has had a refiection in very recent 
years in an earnest consideration in the General Convention of the 
aims of a church/" to the end that the organizations of the church 
and all their activities may be addressodj not to separatist aimSi but 
to the essential and common Christian object of promoting the 
kingdom of God on earth and establishing the spiritual life in the 
total contemporary culture^ The General Convention has welcomed 
opportunities to participate in local and state church federations 
and in movements toward Christian unity» Ihc teaching of the 
New Church picture and enforce memorably the vision and nature 
of Christian unity. 
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Swedenborg: Life and Teachings G. Trobridge [ 1935)- 

Swedenborg: a Study of His Development into Afysiie and SeeT^ 
Martin Lamm (Swedish, 1915; German, rgaa; French, 

Swedenborg (addre^ at London Congress), JuHan Kennedy 
Smyth (igio)^ 

Swedenborg the Scientist, J. C, Ehiftyp F.R.M.5. (1938). 

The Story of the Swedenborg Manuscripts^ S. G. Eby (lyaS). 

A Bibliography of the Works of Emanuel Swedenborgs aripnal 
and trandaied, Jamei J. G. Hyde (1906). 

The encyclopediaj. 

For lummaries of the teachings of the New Church: 

Almost any biography of Swedenborg, 

The encydopedias, espcdaJJy tlie Erkannua and the Coftiolk 
Enoyclapedm. 

The Path of Life (excerpts from Swedenborg), John Curtis Agcr 
(t9^3)- 

The Gist of Su/tdtnbdrg (exccrpti from Swedenborg}, Julian 
Kennedy Smyth and WiUiam F. VVunsch (1920). 

An Ovtiitte of Nfw-Chutek Ttaching, William F. Wunsch, 
(1936). 
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My Rtligiori, Helen Keller (1937)- 

Gcd Winiiittg Uj, Clarence Lathbiiry, gtb ed. (1935). 

Smedtnbcfg und dU UtberfinnUch* W*U (a ducusuoa, 395 

in the domain of psychic researeh), Henry de GeyrouHcr 
(193®) (translated fmni the French by Paul Sakinan, and 
edited and introducjed by Hans Dncsch). 

The Kingdom of Htaeen ai seen by Swedenborg, john Howaid 
Spaldings 

The Lining Thoughts of Swedenborg, Eric Sutton ( 1944 ) 
'^Living Thoughts Library‘^^) + 
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The sele^twn of Profeisor Conrad Moeklman to represent the 
cause of liberal ProUsiontism in this symposium was inemtable^ He 
ir without any question an outstanding name in this field in America* 
AH his professional life he has stood up for the cause In tke churckp 
the way of the tiherai not always being easy nor popular. He has 
stood his ground within the historicaliy free Baptist church; but 
he belongs to the whole circle of prophetic leadership within Prot- 
atml Christianity. 

Born at Meriden^ Connecticut^ in tSjg^ Dr^ Moehlman received 
his higher education at the t/nioeTsities of Rochester, Michigan 
{Pk,D*^ i§i8), Chicago and the Rochester Theological Seminary* 
His professional life has been spent at the latter school almost with¬ 
out interruption since igoj until his retirement in tg44f teaching 
in the fields of Hebrew literature^ Biblical languageSt New Tesiamcnl 
interpretation^ church history (holding the James B. Colgate pro- 
fessorship in the history of Christianity since sgoS m the newly con¬ 
solidated Colgaie-Rochester Diulniiy Schoolsucceeding the famous 
Walter Rauschenbusch. 

His interests have always been cosmopolitan although a specialist 
m his field- prolific writer^ his more than a dozen books represent 
consistently the prophetic m scholarship and interpretation* 
Among them are: "A Syllabus of the History of Chrislianity'; "The 
Unknown Bible**; ^*Wkat is Protestantism?*^; **The Catholic-Prot- 
estant Mind*^; "TAf Story of Christianity in OutHne^^; "TAf Chris¬ 
tian-Jewish Tragedy^*; and the latest mgorous publication "The 
Church as Educator?* His membership in learned societies has 
afforded him the opportunity to present the fruits of his studies in 
tke form of nuptfratu scholarly papers. In igg^ he served as presi'^ 
derit of the American Society of Church History- His siudenls hon- 
ared him recently with a '^Festekrifr published under the title 
^Christian Leadership /ti a World Society/* speaking of him as one 
^who helped - . . theological schools m general to make the transi¬ 
tion to ike new age that was dawning thirty years ago?* 


Editor 
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LIVING REQUIRES the continuous adjustment of the organi^ 
lo its changing environment. The manner of response to this insist- 
mcc upon adaptation dctcnninefi the wo principal attitudes char- 
icteristic of the history of civilization» namely^ authoritarianism and 
pcTsonalism. The different compressions of these attitudes emerge* 
flourish and disintegrate but the two trends per^ist^ 

I 

When the response to the demand for change is slo'^v', hesitating^ 
tonservative and even reactionary in the hope of conserving the 
inherited cultural values^ authoritarianism develops. It is usualiy 
preferred to revolution by the people because any social group 
regards change with dread and worships what has been as the best 
tiiat can be. The majority always wishes to follow the leader. Appeal 
to custom, to loyalty* to the past^ to suggestion, to submission to 
hw and order is very satisfying to the masses. Ignorance and pov¬ 
erty help “make the society happy and people easy under the mean¬ 
est circumstances.'^ 

Now this ts the Law of the Jungle— 
as old and true as the sky; 

And the Wolf that shall keep it shall prosper, 
but the Wolf that shall break it must die. 

As the creeper that girdles the trectrunk 
the Law runneth forward and back— ^ 

For the strength of the Pack is the Wolf; 
and the strength of the Wolf is the Pack. 

.As life movK on and economic, political^ social, and religious 
bg sets in W'ilh sorrow as the consequence* authoritarian institutions 
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icck to restrain and stipprcss dissent. The method employed may be 
conservative or radical but the authoritarian is always a short-tether 
person who in the end succeeds in snubbing himself* For the reac- 
^onary of one age becomes the heretic of the next. The Saddncecs 
cf the second century b.o.j then arch-fundamentalists, two centuries 
bter had evolved mto arch-hcrctics for upholding too long the in¬ 
herited faith of no ftsuircction from the dead. 

From ancient times there have been a few heroic souls in every 
lociety who have attempted to maintain the balance between them¬ 
selves and their suiTDundingSj who desire to keep in touch with the 
fld^’ancing frontier of fcnoivledge;^ sciencCt soda! relationship, who, 
teligiously spa ting, refuse to “play tricks: with their souls." This 
flight minority consists of long-tether per^ns who reveree any snub¬ 
bing process before its coils prmancntly Wnd them. For them re- 
Egion is faith expressing itself in love. Tlic)' respect facts lest they 
turn their back upon truth. They believe in the dignity and worth 
of the individual, in loving God for His own sake and not for the 
baves and fishes^ TTiey insbt upon giving religion ethical content* 
Thc>' may adopt a particular program of action but never commit 
the unpardonable sin of identifying the progre^ve spirit which 
hsts on Tvith a particular program which soon ceases to function. 
Programs arc transitory 5 the soul goes marching on. As Hobhouse 
has said: "Liberalism is the belief that sodeiy can safdy be founded 
m the Eclf-directing power of pereonaUty, that it is only on this 
foundation that a true conunimity can be built-^^ 

Akhnaton, poet-philosopher king of Egypt^ more than three 
nuEeiinia ago pnopo^d and too hastily introduced a new type of 
religion. Reaction destroyed the heresy but his ideas lasted on. 
Protagorases “man is the measure of aU thinga^^ survived the con¬ 
quest of Greece* Job^s assertion, “Behold, he [Godj will slay me; 
I shall not survive j nevertheless, will I maintain my w^ays before 
him. . ^ , Mine integrity hold I fast and will not let it go; my 
heart shall not reproach me $0 long as I live" * is the shibboleth of 
fiberahsm today, jesus^ “why not judge ye of yourselves what is 
rights” “they said . . , but I say” and his emphasis upon the splen¬ 
dor of man because of infinite valuCp a value not cffaceable by sin, 
whose duty it is to cultivate a sense of humor* to acquire perspective* 
to use his comrnon sense and build life upon character appeared 

* KfeUen'i tnmihtijDs. 
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before him and after Wm. From Origen, the first scientific and onlj 
independent Christian theologian to Loisy, Tyrrell and Crapsey 
with many like Erasmus, Emerson, Theodore Parker, Mme. de 
StacI, Constant, Schlciermachcr and Troeltsch in between, there 
have been individuals who refused to surrender the splendor of man 
to the religious dictators. 

And when the lament over dead liberalism ts intoned today by 
omniscient reactionaries, one recalls how Irving in 1826 likewise 
disposed of nascent liberalism by logic, “religion is the very name 
of obligation and liberalism the very name of want of obligation” 
or how Newitian in 1841 published this gem; “The more serious 
thinkers among us arc used . . , to regard the spirit of Liberalism 
as the charactcrUtic of the destined Anti-Christ,” Indeed, even in 
theology there is a ‘law of continuity which, whatever we may 
wish, is never broken off.” Thus the same John Henry Newman 
introduced the word “development” into Catholic thought with 
modernistic consequence 

In essence, religious liberalism is insistence upon the freedom 
of the individual against any attempt to coerce him or control him. 
Religion is a private and personal matter. There must be no eccle¬ 
siastical discipline for heresy or for freedom of teaching in university 
or theologiH:al seminary. 

Applied to theology, liberalism is that kind of theological science 
which refuses to work with any other means and methods of re¬ 
search and interpretation than the scientific. It believes tit process, 
not miracle j in separation of church and state; in rejecting ail offers 
of state patronage. 

In diKussing Protestant liberalism, one is concerned with only 
a few of the m^em expressions of the liberal trend in life and by 
these it was conditioned and guided. Any complete description of 
liberal Protestantism ealU for more attention to the environmental 
factors which produced it than can here be given. 

II 

The individualism of primitive Christianity in the second century 
surrendered to “apostolic” creed, canon, and episcopate. Later ap¬ 
peal was to infailibility of church and papacy. Liberty was sen tenced 
to life imprisonment within tradition and hierarchical organization. 
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Contplctc success in cn^aving free intellect and cnnsciciicc was nevcf 
attained. Incipient rebdUom outwardly suppressed had a habit of 
continuing in tindcr-covcr ways, Tlie objective olw^ays remamed 
of withdrawing Christianity altogether from human expresinn 
£md the operation of ordinary laws of thought." 

Thereupon between 145® *650 there rolled in upon Chris¬ 

tendom the first wave of the future. Its first achievement was the 
destruction of the former aristoctacy of learning by the invention of 
printlngi The authority of the pope was questioned by Luther. 
Protestantism emerged and engaged in a century of war with 
Catholictmi. By 1650 it was cry-stal clear that Catholicism and 
Protestantism must live together in the same Western worlds their 
d^grcemcrits the guarantee of religious toleration and liberty. The 
difTcrences within Protestantism meant the organiaattoit of innuiner- 
able types from Sodnian and Anabaptist to Lutheran, Calvini5t:N 
Anglican and democratic types. 

Protestantism soon capitulated to the infallibility of the scrip¬ 
tures, burying the free Spirit of the Protestant within the solid wall 
of biblical literalism. The creative spirit of the earlier Protestantism 
ivas embalmed and preserved within the Westnimstcr Confession of 
FaiihT 1647, But the day soil of medieval totalitarianism had*been 
mixed with modem ideas resulting from discovery of the Americas;, 
expanding commerce, contact with new peoples, the slave trade, the 
new^ astronomy and so on and the non-coherent mixture reskted 
baking into the former mold. Liberalism of a semi-modern pattern 
was coming to birth. 


Ill 

second wave of the modem age lasted from mid-seventeenth 
to about the end of the dghtcenth century, frotn the Christianization 
of interest to the adoption of the J Amendment to the Constitution 
o t c United Slates. The environmental demand for Individuallsm 
IS considerable. The state takes over control of marriage and to 
some extent of education. Commerce and business start managing 
thc^lvcs. The people become the source of political sov-ereignty 
In Lngland religious tokratipn for most is accepted; in the United 
Stoics religious liberty becomes basic from the federal point of view. 
Sired by the seventeenth century, bom in the eighteenth, Proicsiant 
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liberalism comes to group esprcssion, li was vigorous, hopeful but 
also sternly realistic. In the discussion regarding ihc scriptures, the 
three substitutes proposed were the authority of the Church, of the 
Spirit, of Reason. But the first was a return to Roman Catholictsm 
and the disparagement of the Reformation; the second produced 
vagrant individualism, discord, viokni debate^ the third seemed 
other secular. VVhen the shibboleth, ^^rcvclation*^ was monotonously 
acclaimed, Reason asked about its source—inner light, authority^ 
self-evidencing scripture? And thus one returned to dangerous 
Reason again. 

The English Act of Toleration^ i68g, enabled Deism to express 
itself in many books. By 1700 the debts w'cre saying that no one any 
k>nger dcfc.idcd credo ^uia jahitirdum. Deism measured religious 
truth against the standard of an assumed golden age, denied mysti* 
cisnij overemphasised the intelkct, bdieved in a too easy optimism, 
undiu-cstimatcd the value of struggle, made God too atecntcc, and 
furnished no substitute for the Father who has counted the haii^ 
OR one's head. Deism provoked discussion, gave an impuhe to bibli¬ 
cal investigation and the comparative study of religion, appealed to 
common sense, and fertilized thinking in France and Germany and 
the British colonies in North America. 

In Ktw England Calvirusm, liberal emphases were present from 
the beginning although they did not manifest themselves in com¬ 
pact and organized forms until the close of the colonial age. Extra* 
thurch liberalism appeared in Franklin, JcfTcrson, Madison, Paine, 
Allen, Parker, while ecclesiastical liberalism found expression in 
Unitariatiism, Universalism and the Free Will Baptbt Church. 

Within three decades after the landing of the Pilgrims, the iove 
pf God had been entered into Calvinism's ledger on the atonement. 
Ihc early New England controversy over the form and person of 
baptism had greatly disturbed religious harmony in Massachu.^tts. 
The Manifesto of the Braidc Street Church of Boston made the 
public rrlatbn of Chrisrian experience urmccc^ry, pmniticd the 
^craments to be administered by any minbter and all contributing 
members to help choose a minister, and sought communion with 
Ollier churches. 'The Lord^s Prayer was to be ii$cd every Sunday 
in regular worship and not rcscui^cd For the regenerate only at 
tommunion/* Some ministers insisted that God's revelation in 
nature and reason must be equated with that in the Bible. CaJvinistic 
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fatalism wa$ being opposed. AanmiarHSm was raising "its hortid 
head,” In 1766 a prayer was uttered at a funeral in Boston! 

The Great Awakening was a prcparatioii for liberalism. It sen- 
ouiJy reduced hyper-CaKinism. Church members by birth and 
baptism were m conflict ^vith church member by regeneration and 
covenanting* The *^half-way covenant” was very useful in cJghtemtli 
century New England and the middle colonies when the type of 
immigrant came from much lower levels, Jonathan Edwards by 
holding that “the sacraments are not converting ordinances: but 
that as seals of the covenant, they presuppose conversion, especially 
in the adult; and that it is a visible samtship^. or in other wordSi 
a credible profession of faith and repentance^ a solemn consent to 
the gospel covenant^"’ was Insisting upon a rather exalted require¬ 
ment for the American frontier* Within a decade after the in- 
auguration of the revival^ he was writing, "multitudes of fair and 
high profeisors have backslidden^ simtcis arc desperately hardened, 
experimental religion is more than ever out of credit with the far 
greater part.^" Between 1744-^1748 his church w^as utterly dead to 
spiritual things and in 1750 Edwards was deprived of hia pastorate 
and exiled not only by his church but by the a^ociadon. And during 
the next one-half century, New England lived on the lower road of 
moral and religious indlilcrence* Too much of the following c.\- 
hojtabon hardens the sinner; 

My thoughts on awful subjects roll. 

Damnation and the dead. 

What horrora seize a guilty soul 
Upon a dying bed* 


You can and yon can^t. 

You will and you won^t, 

You’ll be damned if you do,^ 

You’ll be damned if you don'L 

The rise of Univtraalism among disciples of George Whitefield 
demonstrated that Calvinism itself finally requires the salvation of 
all. Such texts as Romans 5: 1% and it: 15, ^^if. were 'in the 
Bible too*^^ 

Unitarianism “began as a protest against the rejecdon of reason. 
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It pledged iisdf to progTCT as its life aJid «id^ but it has gradually 
grown stationary and we have a Unitarian orthodoxy" said Chan- 
tiiiig. Recoveiy' came through Chanriingj Emcrsoiii Parker where 
they "learned to fovc the all-bcautJfu! and altogether lovely God 
of the Univei^c*" Any liberal mo^iWieiit which refuses to change 
its platform dismtegrates in a chang^g world* 

rv 

During the third wave of the modem age, 1791 to 1899^ liberal¬ 
ism was at bat most of the time. It was now that the word ‘^Iiberal“ 
appeared, rapidly changing its content* It first meant worthy of 
a free man.” For Western Catholicism it became during the nine¬ 
teenth century **total or partial emancipation of man from the 
Supernatural Moral or Divine Order^* and was therefore condemnedn 
Catholic liberalism is of two kinds, ecclesiastical and anti-ccclcsias- 
licaL The latter type must be vigorously opposed at all times; the 
former when it produces moderrusm* 

The nineteenth century, "the shift in civilization ” the transition 
from hand tool to the machinCi, from muscle of beast and human 
to electric energy and the newer chemistry and physaca^ from rural, 
agrarian civilization £0 urban skjracrajjers, from joy in work to the 
impersonal gadget, from individualisni to sodalizadon of industry, 
from fiat creation to process view, was made to order for liberally. 
But it was an optimistic Ubcralism undermined by political and 
economic realities w'hich resulted in world wars. In fermany it was 
not sufficiently critical of VolksrBtigion^ In the United States it 
failed to diseem that Christianity is only one of many religions and 
thus let the rnissionary movement remain within a sectarian groove, 
that Jesus’ view of the Kingdom of God cannot be identified with 
the modern developmental theory, that a religious education which 
only compromise with modern ideas cannot be very effeefive. Above 
aU, much nineteenth century Bberalism became satisfied with its 
achievements and occasionally blocked the way to the future* The 
Societies for Ethical Culture, 1876 on, probably represent the first 
permanent organized group movements for religious liberalism in the 
United States* 

In 1799 Schleicrmacher pubUshed his eleven addreses, Ufbef 
dii ReUgion an dfV G^bildeien unfer ihreit KeraecAferw* He dared 
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confrcnt German culiure with the values of religion. This was a 
ven heroic adventurr, yet k influenced nineteenth century theology* 
more than any other work. Even Brunner recognized this when he 
wrote, “He is the only really great theologian of the past centuryp 
the root from tv^hich as a shoot the ^Chrktian myTiiirism* of uiodcm 
theology* grot^'S.” 

In iB6o Essays Rei'i^ws was published by a group of Anglic 
cans including Frederick Temple, Baden Pow dl, Mark Pattlson and 
Benjamin Jow‘ctt+ IVithin the year three American editions wxrc 
printed under the title; Recent tnqumes fn Tkcohgy^ It denoted 
a new era in Anglican theology% It demomtfated that Romanism 
was the only alicmative to rationalism and that the scriptures must 
l5c historically understood. is not a u,seful lesson for the young 
student to apply to Scripture principles which he w^otild hesitate 
to apply to other boob^ to ntakc formal rrconcilemcnu of dls* 
crepancics w'hich he would not think of reconciling in ordinary 
history; to divide simple words into double meanings; to adopt the 
fancies and conjectures of Fathers and commentators ns real knowl¬ 
edge.^’ 

By 1870 theology in Germany had reached the nadir of scorn. 
T,.eipzig sitidmis objected to being represented at a political con¬ 
ference by a theological student! It was then that Hernack helped 
found the ThcGl&giscke Literaturzetiung to give theology standing- 
For half a century the battle went on. 

In rpoo H am act publw^hcd Das Wesen des ChTistentums —re¬ 
pudiated at the time by conscni’atJve ev^angelicaU; it is today em¬ 
ployed by them to su-stain their faith! It was one of the books w'hich 
enabled Germany to survive Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe. It 
Was translated into at lea^t fifteen languages. Scores of bcxib vio¬ 
lently questioned its findings. The evangelicals who then prayed 
that Harnack might be smitten w'ith blindnessi, later were on their 
knees thanking God for a book which could be put into the hands 
of these reading Hitler^s Kampf and Rosenberg^s My^kus. 

Ha mark changed Church History' into the history of Christian¬ 
ity—^VJiatevcr I have learned I learned in Church Hblory. If I 
hav^e gone beyond its limits, it pointed the path. Nothing human is 
alien lo Church History.’^ 

Space permits only a brief, partial summary <»f what nineteenth 
cczitur)' Protestant liberalism achieved. Harnack and his disciples 
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made the intellcctuab agaifi respect Christianity. Eousset proved 
thnt rdigion b not only search after God but also search after the 
higher values of life; that religion gave the world art^ sculpture^ 
music, poetry, the alphabet^ calendar, fncdidnc, Troelisch likewise 
insisted upon the rccogjiitiori of the rights of religion in the develop¬ 
ment of any culture. Nineteenth century Liberahsm popularised 
Luther. U iniroduccd historical method in the interpretation of the 
gospels in particulai' and the Bible in general. It fonnulated the 
significant problems in theology and provided a proper perFpretive. 
It subjected itself to a searching selLcriiicbm- It recovered the Jesus 
of history. It discovered the true hbiory of the creeds and of the 
organization of the churches. It has shown how impc^ible it would 
be if> return to Westminster^ Geneva, Augsburg, Chakedon, or 
Nicaca. ITie incrranit Bible has vanished. Biblical literalism b alw^ays 
selective, slcrik, and external. Hbtoried mcihod must always re¬ 
main a tool but it b a good tool. And the modem love of truth, 
search for truth and joy because of the discover)' of truth may be 
dedicated to the advancement of the good life. libcralisin and 
science are allies, not enemies. 


V 

In 1099 , ^ century after Schleiermacher delivered hb famous 
addresses, the year of the death of Dwight L. Moody, Starbuck's 
Psychology of Religion was being read with acclaim and dread by 
American defenders of the faith. It w'as published as the fourth 
W'avc of the modem age, tBgg to i945j began to dash upon a 
bewildered woiid. For war w^as ttt the Hinterland and psychology, 
sociology, history of religions, racialism were prepared to colled 
from a Chibtianjty in serious cultural lag. Looking backward, it 
v.'as noi quite ready to do battle with the accepted scientific results 
of the nineteenth century- 

Tlieolojpcal reaction came to bat after the close of the war of 
i9t4“i9iB, making fun of liberalism but doing nothing agaimt 
Volkn^etigion, emerging Nazism, and approaching v-ar. It damned 
the Serial Gospel but withdrew from a troubled world. The Barths 
and Gogartens over there and the echoes of German pessimism over 
h[;fc announced repeatedly the decease of liberalism. A theology 
still in its adolescence and, in spite of disruptive schisms, espousing 
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a theology which did not mmve nadonaiism and built upon con¬ 
frontation by God beyond con^ouancssj sat in judgincnt upon the 
death of liberalism. But symbolism merely postpones the defeat of 
an interpretation approaching bankruptcy^ A statement which is 
only sjTnbollcaUy true ought not to be made to litcralistSp li apos¬ 
tolic succession never happened^ we canH get it bccau^ we need it- 
Protestantism to survive must be disturbed by facts. When fact and 
faith coIlJdc, it must go vvitb fact, Bratton^a characterization is 
unequalled! "Religious authontarianjam has indeed assembled some 
strange bed-fdlo^-E* In the writings of Barth, Berdyaev, Belloc^ 
T, S. Eliot, Ralph Adams Crane* Paul ELmtr More, Christopher 
Dawson, Mariiain and Peter Oliver lie the seccb of phit&sophicid 
iotalitansmsm. These are the enemies of the liberal spirit, lor they 
all agree that man is hopeless and that the only path to a better 
world Ls through the miervention of God. They have abandoned 
reason and experience. Tlie evangeHcal ideology of the Reforma¬ 
tion stood for the competence of the in dividual. The typical Prot¬ 
estant philosopher as contrasted to Thomism is experientiaL Nee- 
in short, bemys the bi^st thought of the l^st 400 

ytoTs*^ 

Within Protestant hbcralism after World War I, two trends 
became noticeable which may be called compromising and un- 
compromisiiig liberalism. The former engaged in war with Funda¬ 
mentalism over biblical literalism, prcmillenarianism, supematural- 
ism. Shibboleths like virgin birth, physical resurrection of Jesus, 
inerrancy of the Scripture, second coming were J^outed at candi¬ 
dates who sought ordination to the Christian ministry* With the 
help of the middlc^f-the-road group, compromising liberalism man¬ 
aged to prevent major schkms, but sapping condnut^ to now* 

Paying little attention to the Barthian and Fund«iinentali$t reac¬ 
tion, uocomproinisiiig Uberalistn marched on, confident of the new 
age. It was soon labelled ^^Humarusm." It redefined religion as **thc 
spirit and quality of human living . » » the strategy of human life 
in the face of destiny , * * the self-conscious human life functioning 
m the face of its problems. , , * A humanist religion cannot be a 
passive thing; it must cry out the command for the cooperative 
creatiDu of the good life upon the earth’* — ^according to Sellara* 

Dietrich defined humanism as: "1+ Belief in the supreme worth 
of human life and of rnani a. The cBTort to understand human 
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experience by means of himaan inquiry; 3. The effort to enrich 
h Liman expericoce to the utmost capacity of man and of hi$ en¬ 
vironment; 4. The acceptance of responsibility for the conditions 
of human life and the entire reliance upon human effort for thdr 
improvement^* 

Its critics admit that “if humanism is to be refuted, it must 
be shown to be inadequate to those who hve on the thought-level 
where it appears, that is^ to those who fully accept in prindpk the 
evolution of religion and its Gods. . . 

VI 

ITie fifth wave of the modern age be.pm to roll in with the 
defeat of the Axis powers—Germany, Italy, Japan—in 1945* It 
may in time be known as the Atomic Age. The San Francisco Con* 
ference and the first meeting of the U. N* have brought to pa^ the 
"one world" humanity has been pointing toward during the five 
centuries of tramition which began with the introduction of print¬ 
ing, Christendoms defined as the solidarity of the dvdization of 
Europe with Christianity, is no more. The medieval synthesis is not 
only dead but buried. Men consult the Doctor of Medicine today 
far more than the Doctor of Divinity. The painful reconstruction 
of our thinking during the modem age has been calling to us to 
fashion a new sj^thcris adequate to fife in "one world,** And a 
new religious synthesis based upon science and the democratic faith 
is in the making. A new kind of reverence is here, “Original sin and 
guilt** basic in the medieval religious syrithcsis are rejected by the 
modem man although he often stiU presents hia children for bap¬ 
tism^ For some years aheadi the rites and ceremonies of the inherited 
religions will be practiced the world oytT, But underneath, under^ 
standing of religious variation Is growing and ere many decadca 
have come and gone, religion may no longer divide but unite the 
nations of the world* 

The task of Christian liberalism iu this “one world” of today 
and much more of tomorrow will be what it has always been, 
Tightly to interpret the rigns of these times. The desperado theology 
of Europe cannot hdp disOltisioned men. and women the world over 
to their feet. It is out of one-world context, “Original sin and guild* 
will some day give way to sin understood as a stage of evolution 
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toward the good* *'AIl our theories of salvation arc idoobgics of men 
who have reflected the liinitations of their age and penfpeedve ” 
writes Perm in his ‘^Oceanic Christianity/'' And they will continue 
to be. But an interpretation based upon the present fact 3 of life is 
alwa^'S more satisfying than one built upon the guesses of the 
Fathers, 

The liberal spirit cannot die—if it could, the clutch of death 
could not contain it- Dissent and questioning have ever been. The 
precise pattern fashioned by liberalism has been different in each 
age. New emphases are necessary today^ but the mood in which 
creative thinking done ts not transient- A Barthian trapes cannot 
saving anyone far enough away from today^s problems to the crisis 
of confrontation—he takes himself along. Possibly in the end. lib¬ 
eralism will again be called upon to fight for the self-respect of a 
Christian theology which has lost its connection with ongoing Hfe* 
The final interpretadon of Protestantism will ^ek to recover some 
of its original tolerance, that i$, the freedom of the Chrisiian man. 
It will abandon the vain attempt to secure unity through doctrinal 
statement or the establishment of a universal church. Rather it will 
seek to offer a new view of God, a new interpretation of man+ a 
new goal for life to the famishiiig folk of this day of bewilderments 
Since retreat toward the comfort of traditional dogma and literal¬ 
ism is cut of!> the towering heights of the Christian way of life 
must be scaled- The age-long tension in Protestantism resulting 
from its appeal to the Bible and its appeal to the right of the 
individual to experience God in his own way cannot be solved by 
further subdivisions in the many existing varieties of Protestantism, 
but only by ohserving that the actual -"marching orders** of Chris¬ 
tianity arc, ye the salt of the earth, be ye the light of the world.** 
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THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC movan^nt in the Anglicstn Com- 
munion—whose American branch is known M the Episcopal Church 
—has for its purpose the awakening of the Anglican Communion as 
a whole to its Catholic heritage, so that a Catholicism which is non- 
papal, d>nam]c, and free to develop its essential beliefc and fonns 
may be shown as a reality that can command the allegiance of mod¬ 
em man. The ttmv itself has a certain ambiguity, since it can mean 
Cither the movement which is dkcctly concerned with awakening 
the entire Anglican Church to its iraditional position, or the actual 
position of that Church itself, as stated in its Boiik of Common 
Prayer and indicated by its historic development since the days of the 
English Reformation. Those who are actively within Anglo-CathoU- 
cism in the former sense, however, have no doubt about its applica¬ 
tion in the latterr the genius of the Anglican Communion^ wher¬ 
ever found, is a free and dynamic Catholicism. 

By CathoUcisin ia meant that traditional faith expressed in the 
days of “the undivided Church" (prior to ihe break between East 
and West in 1054 and the ReformaiiDn in the 16U1 century), the 
centrality of eucharistic worship as distinctively Christian and ex- 
priaaive of the true nature of the Church, and the ministry of bishops, 
priests and deacons, which (in the words of the Book of Common 
Prayer) has existed “from the Apostles' time . * , in Christ’s 
Church.^* Coupled with this basic hbtoric faith, worship and min¬ 
istry, there ts to be found in Catholicism, of all brands, a strong em¬ 
phasis on the Church as a divine community, “the mystical Body of 
Christ, which is the blessed company of all faithful people.^' The 
Church is believed, therefore, to be in some genuine sense "a divine 
creation,^* extending the person and the work of the Incarnate Lord 
Jesus Chrbt through the centuries which have followed *'the days of 
his flesh," and making that person and the “benefits” of his work 
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available for succeeding generations of believers. By free and dy- 
namiCi the Anglo-Catholic means that the sheer “dead-hand” of the 
past does not prevent the development and growth of the given 
tradition, nor inhibit the freest and fullest enquiry into scientific, 
biblical and other matters which are relevant to the faith. The most 
generous attitude towards all new truth, from whatever area it may 
proceed^ IS demanded by the coaviedon that Catholicism is not an 
exclusive but an inclusive reality, to which aH truth has a direct 
rdadon. 

The Anglo-Catholic movement is based on the belief in the deep 
reality of God and his prevenient action in history, hia wide sdf- 
revelation throughout the world and his particular self-disclosure by 
Christ, in whom “for us men and for our salvation'' he entered 
human history as true man, whUc remaining true God, This baric 
belief has as Its coroUary the acceptance of the c&ni€nsus 
or commonly accepted interpretation of the faithful, as the test of 
the truth of developing dogma; such a consensus has been given in 
the early ^^gencral or ecumenical councils” (usually Nicaea 335, 
Constantinople 3811 Epfasus 431^ Chalcedon 451), and is summed 
up in the traditional creeds^ the Apostles^j the Nicene and the Atba- 
nasian^ But the creeds are interpreted not in a static fashion, but as 
pointcra towards truth and lines of growth. The context in which 
this entire position is hdd iSt as indicated above, the belief m the 
Church as the divine community, who^ indwelling life is Christ 
himself and whose guiding spirit is the Holy Spirii. 

The “onc^ holy, Catholic and apostolic Church”, belief in which 
is declared in the creeds, po^esses certain “structural forma," the 
Anglo-Catholic asserts. These are a set of dogmatic canvicHcfts con¬ 
cerning God, Christ, man and redemption; a sacramentai manner 
of functioning (concerning which more will be said at a later point 
in this essay); a manner or quality of life which is characteristic of 
traditional Christianity and which may conveniently be called "Ufe 
in gracei” marked by a sense of the reality of the Supernatural or 
God and externally expressed in diariiy and hoiin^; and finally a 
ministerial articulation, m which the Church as “Body of Christ” 
functions and through which its various activities art conducted. For 
the modem Anglo-Catholic, although not for his ancestors who did 
not possess the requisite historical and hiblicai knowledge, there is 
no difficulty in rccognizmg the truth that these four “structural 
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forms” doxJoped from germinal beginnings in the life of Christ or 
in the primitive days of the Christian fdJowahip, His conviction that 
the Holy Spirit has guided the Church emboldens him to believe that 
the several “forms” grew naturally and rightly from the seedlike be¬ 
ginnings; it is rather as U the infant Church, emerging from the 
womb of Judaism through the first few ycais, became s^^nsdous 
and struck out lino of growth which determined its peraistmg nature 
and established its type. 

It is at this point that a marked difference of opinion, somedmes 
acrirnonious in expression, has been found in Anglo-Cariiolidam. 
The older type of Anglo-Catholic has sometimes been reluctant to 
make the concessions allowed m the last paragraph, while the more 
modem-minded An^o-CatfaoUc, now plainly in the ascendant and 
majority, has not been unwilling to allow this gladly, even at dmes to 
allow much more than this in regard to the development of tradi¬ 
tional Catholicism, During the fiist quarter of the present century* 
it was not unlikely that the latter kind of Anglo-Cathohclsm would 
be described as “liberal Catholicism”—as in the famous symporium 
Catk^k and Critical and the American volumes entitled 
liberal CalhaUasm. But the fact that a thcosophical sect had pre¬ 
empted this name and the growing disrepute which for some reason 
has come to be attached to “liberaJism” in later years (one of the 
saddest chapteia in current history, if a personal comment may be 
added, for the word and much for which it stood is the best the 
human race knows and can know), have led to the dis ti se the 
term and a general willingness to b« known as Anglo-Catholic fojw 
phrase. 

For the outsider, the two things that most strike his aitentkia in 
Anglo-CathoUcism are doubtless the oentrahty of the Holy Eucha¬ 
rist, sometimes called the Mass, with digm^ and even colour, incense 
and other accompaniments in its celebration; and the continued in- 
ristcncc on the episcopate and priesthood, which has appeared ovn 
and over again in all discussions of Christian reunion in which the 
Anglican Church, or its American representative the Episcop^ 
Church, has been engaged. As to the former, the Mglo-Catholic 
moTi'cmcnt, following the plain intention of the English Reformera 
of the 16th century, has made the Eucharist the chief service of wor¬ 
ship, believing it to be “the continual remembrance of the sacrifice 
of the death of Christ," as the Prayer Book Catechism puts it, and 
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also a "holy coimnimioo" with Christ whose "Body and Blood" ait 
truly present as “the inward part, or thing signified" in and by the 
euchamtic dements of bread and wine. The requirement of attend¬ 
ance at the Eucharist on Sundays and major festivals is laid on the 
faithful by Anglo-Catholicisin, in view of the high doctrine Oif the 
sacrament which is entertained. For the same reason, the celebration 
is surrounded by such dignity and beauty as shall be worthy of the 
worship of Christ in this eucharistic action. 

As to the episcopate and the priesthood (and the diaconate, al¬ 
though not 50 much has been said about the third order of ministry], 
the position of Anglo-Gatholicistn is based on what is regarded as the 
traditional Catholic "structural form” in ministerial articulation and 
on loyalty to the Anglican view itself, as expressed in the preface to 
the Ordinal in the Prayer Book. When the Reformation occurred in 
England, the form of ordinations was printed with these words: 

. to the intent that these Orders”—via., bishops, priests and 
deacons—-“may be continued, and reverently used and esteemed in 
this Church, no man shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful 
Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, in this Church, or suffered to execute any 
of the said Functions, except he be called, tried, examined, and ad¬ 
mitted thereunto, according to the Fortn hereafter following, or hath 
Had Episcopal Consecration or Ordination." By "these Orders,” the 
Ordinal means the traditional ministry which obtained before the 
EngiisK Reformation; the intention, therefore, L*; to continue that 
ministry unchanged in office and wort, as the Archbbhops of Can¬ 
terbury and York stated in their reply to the papal condemnation of 
Anglican orders at the close of last century. 

The view' of the ministry held by modern Anglo-Calhollcs is what 
might be termed a "rcprescntaiive and functional theory.” The 
Church as the Body of Christ requires for its operation certain minis- 
terial agcnte: to act as chief pastors and to ordain, to eckhrate the 
sacraments and chiefly the Eucharist, to shepherd the flock and to 
provide assistance in divine service and other ministrations. These 
operations of the total Body of Christ are delegated to specific agents, 
known as bishops, priests and deacons, whose ordination is by Christ 
in his “Church-Body" and who by that ordination arc "authenti¬ 
cated" to be true ministcis in the succession of such “functional 
agents." By episcopal “laying-on of hands," it is believed, continuity 
in office and identity in function are preserved, so that the minister 
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acts j\oi for somt contemporaneous group nor lor some small seg- 
mcrti of believers but for the entire Church of Christ throughout the 
world and through the centuries. Far from such a conception of the 
ministrv creating a problem, it is the Anglo-Catholic conviction that 
it is the lalutian of a problem. It provides the answer, divinely given 
through a developing community which is divinely guided, to the 
problem of securing continuity and identity — diat is, apaytoticity— 
in the Body of Christ. iTiat is to say, it is the sacrament or ^'outw^ard 
and visible sign^’ of the true nature of the Church as Christas person 
and work humanly extended beyond the daj'S of his walking in Pales¬ 
tine* On the other hand, the -'democratization” of the episcopacy 
and the removal of ail sacerdotal pratenji&n (although not of sacer¬ 
dotal /wiicffonin^', which is required on behalf of the true Sacerdas^ 
Christ in hts Church ) are eminently agreeable to the modem Anglo- 
Catholic. 

k b only the fact of current controversy and misunderstanding 
that has led to our giving such undue attention to the nature of the 
ininijrtry. hi actual practice, the principal distinguishing feature of 
.\n"lo-Qithu)icisin are Its eucharistic worship, its maintenance of the 
traditional faith with a willingness for scholarly examination and 
Critical studv, and its strong hold on the life of discipline* The last of 
these requires further mention, which may properly be made io con- 
Jieciion with a survey of the whole sacramental schtme- 

Anglo-Catholicism, like Eastern Orthodoxy and Roman Catholi* 
cism— the three are very close in this as in other respects — lays tre^ 
niendous empha-'^b upon a general sacramentalism- Regarding man 
as an amphibian who lives in “the world of spirit and the w^orld ol 
sense/' and seeing that the universe itself is a system in which value, 
purpose, ideal and meaning are declared by and ciperatc through 
matter^ stuff, body, the Ajiglo-Catholic feels that Christianity is 
rightly conceived as a religion of sacramental expression. While he 
would agree with Hugh of St. Victor and other medieval writers 
that in this sense there arc countless sacraments, he would single out, 
with the \^'cslcrn Church generally as well as with the Orthodox^ 
two as ^^sacraments of the gospel” — namely^ Baptism and the Lord s 
Supper — and five others as sacramental rites which also have out¬ 
ward signs and inward grace or reality. These last arc Confinnationr 
Penance or Absolution, Holy Order, Matrimony and Holy Unction. 
By Baptism^ a child or adult is “grafted into Christas ^dy^* and 
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made "a Uving member of the same"^; Gonfirmationp historically 
the condmiatiGn of the whole rite of mitiaUon, is the gift of the Holy 
Spirit for responsible life in the Church; Penance or Absolution is 
(he receiving of divine forgiveness from a priest of the Church, who 
so acts on behalf of Christ in his Body upon evidence of sincere con¬ 
trition by the penitent; Holy Order is the gift of grace for minister¬ 
ing in the Church; Matrimony is the Church's blessing upon a mar¬ 
riage E>etween two properly approved persons; Unction is blessiiig 
With the use of oils, for ihos^ who arc ill or dying. The Eucharist^ 
already mentioned, is the chief sacrament, since it is “the memorial 
[the] Son hath commanded us to make” and is the means for “the 
strengthening and refreshing^* of the bditver* 

TTie sacramental lifCi so available to the Christian, demands as 
ils preparation and consequence a discipline or mcefjs* Fasting and 
abstinence, as bodily traming to help the soul's development; spe¬ 
cial occasions of prayer* as during Lent; seh-cxamlnadon and con- 
fession, as part of the life in penitence, arc all included in this dis¬ 
cipline. The Prayer Book speaks of certain times when such disdpline 
shall be engaged in “as is more especially suited to extr^rdinary 
acts and exercises of devotion.” The purpose, then* is positive; the 
w'ay to achieving it is negative, m that certain denials arc made so 
that room may be found for more fruitful devotion and holiness. 

For those who wish to give themselves more directly to “extraor¬ 
dinary acts and cxcrcbes of devotion/* the religious life is provided 
in the x4ng]ican Church. By this is meant the organization of men or 
women into groups, called “monks** or “nuns/* living in community 
and together entering upon a particularly rigoiouB disciplme. In 
America, such orders include the Order of the Holy Cross, the 
Society of St. John ihe Evangelist (more exactly* this is a society ol 
"missjon priests/* but their life is “regular*'), the Franciscans and the 
Benedictines, for men; and the Communities of St. Mary* St. Mar¬ 
garet, St. Anne, the Holy Nativity and the Transfiguration, for 
women. In England and in other countries, there arc still other 
groups—notably the Community of the Resurrection and the Society 
of the Sacred Mbaion in England, both of which have been impor¬ 
tant centres not only of devotion but of theological study. 

One of the important dcvdopracnia in the Anglo-Catholic move¬ 
ment has been a renewed emphasis upon missionary work. At first 
concerned more immcdiatdy with awakening the Anglican Com- 
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nmnion to a sense of its Catholic heritage, the movement hw gone 
on to a strong conviction of its obligation to reach others in non- 
Christian lands; hence the work in Africa, India, the Phihppines, 
Japan and China, and elsewhere. The Anglo-Catholic missionaiy 
has bad a guidc-bt»k for his work since the late “twenties” of this 
rentury, when Essays Cathdk and MUHonary was published. This 
volume, most of the contributors to which are thernsdm missjon- 
aries, insists on a generous attitude towards other religions, at the 
tame time asserting that Christianity in its Catholic form comes aa 
“crown and criterion" of these faiths, its purpose being not to destroy 
but to fulfill their partial truth in the inclusive fellowship of Chrirfs 
Body the Church. As Dr. Taylor remarks in his Faith o/ a Moralisl, 
the Anglo-Catholic can never, without blasphemy, deny the God- 
given *‘graccs and mercies" found in the non-Chrislian religions; on 
the other hand, he must seek to ^arc his faith, which he beheves to 
be supreme, with all men. 

That faith which Anglo-Catholidam maintains to be truly 
“Catholic" (i.e., universal and required for full Christian "appurte¬ 
nance," in von Hugd's phrase) is sufficiently sUted, in its main out¬ 
lines, in the three creeds and the “ancient Fathers." This appeal to 
the age of the Fathers—roughly the first through the sixth centuries 
•—is typical of Anglicanism from its eailitst days. The Anglo-Catho¬ 
lic docs not consider that the Bible is “the only infaUibIc rule of faith 
and practice," as would a Calvinist, for example. His view is ex¬ 
pressed in words from the Thirty-Nine Articles, that the Creeds 
(which for him, as for the historic Catholic communions generally, 
arc the regaia ^ei) "ought thoroughly to be received and believed i 
for they may be proved [that is, in the English of our time, tested ] 
by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture." The old Anglic^ 
adage, “The Church to teach, the Bible to prove [read, ‘test’]", 
stales this position succinctly. In more recent times, Anglo-Catholic 
scholars have tended to go ^yond this; they would now affirm that 
whereas the Protestant grou|S appeal to "the Bible only, and 
Roman Catholicism to “the Bible and tradition," the real appeal for 
historic Christianity is to iradiiien, classically and normativdy slated 
in the Scriptures as being the record of the response made to the 
revelation of God in history through Christ; to reason, by which the 
tradition is studied and tested; and to experience, through which 
that which is historically recorded and reasonably tested may be ex- 
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pciimcntaUy coiifimurt! In "ihc Christian consciousness.*’ Such a 
^udy as Dogma, Fact and Ejeperience, by the present Bishop of 
Derby (Dr. .4. E. J. RawtinsonJ, iJIustratcs this tendency, as docs 
also the more recent The Gospel of God and the Authority of ike 
Church, by W. L. Knox and A. R. Vidlcr. 

Despite this attitude towards the Scriptures in relation to the 
tradition of the Church, the Anglican Communion is deeply 
grounded In Holy Writ. Not only do the Scriptures provide the 
basis for the daily offices of Morning and Evening Prayer, which 
canon law or usage requires every clergyman to say each day, but 
the .Anglican euchaiistic office is eminently scriptural as well, while 
the Church officially declares that although the ChrUstian com- 
mumty is “a wiincffi and a keeper of Holy Writ" It cannot “enforce 
anything to be believed for necessity of Salvation” save that which 
may be found therein. As we said above, modem Anglo-Calholicism 
would say that this must be interpreted as implying that t/hich is 
qerminaay found in Scripture, since it b apparent that the fulb 
grown Catholic position cannot be forced back into the perambulator 
of the biblical record. The net result, then, of the process has been a 
conviction that the Vincentian canon (dating from St. Vincent of 
in the fifth century) which states that the Church may teach 
officially only that which ubique, semper el ab amnibui creditum est, 
must be understood as meaning “that which in the tradition has de* 
VC loped from evangelical or apostolic faith and practice, and has 
commended itself to the Christiaji consciousness over a long period 
of Ume and to the major portion of Christian communicants and 
faithful, as being consimant with the fact of Christ and its signifi¬ 
cance.” 


A sketch of the history of Anglo-Catholic ism will now be in 
order. When the English Reformation occurred under King Henry 
the Eighth, it look a difTerent form from the Reformation on the 
ConUneni, although it naturally innuenced by that Reformation. 
England had for a long time been chafing under the papacy, with its 
pretensions to power and its financial drain upon the nation—so 
much so that from the time of Magna Carta there had been protest 
after protest, finally winding up with two parliamentary acts, Fro- 
twi and Praemunire, designed to curb the power and influence of 
the Roman Sec m “the realm of England." The lime was ripe for 
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more overt action, which doubtkss would have ocemred in any 
event. But the actual occasion of tlic break with Rome was the 
matrimonial ambition of the King, w^iih which the Roman pontiff— 
for political rather than rcUgious reasons, since he had granted to 
others such permission for annulment and re-marriage as Henr>' 
asked—^interfered. But the commonly repeated statement that Henry 
the Eighth "'founded’" the Church of Enghnd, which is the mother- 
church of all Anglicanism^ b totalJy false. No reputable historian 
would affirm this today. Even the Roman scholar G. Constant rejects 
the common misunderstanding. What occurred was that the English 
provinces of the Catholic Church, without change in “doctrine, dis¬ 
cipline nr w'orehip” or type of ministry^, declared that the Pope had 
usurped powers which did not belong to him and claimed for him- 
5clf privileges which belonged to Christ atone; hence, his powers 
and privileges ^^in this realm” were abrogated. It was not until much 
later, during the reign of Quceji Elizabeth, that a succeeding Roman 
pontiff cxcommiinicatcd England; his predecessors, without ques¬ 
tioning the continuing Catholicity of the Anglican Churchy had 
sought in various w a>*a to bring the two provinces back into the papal 
fold. 

The history of the Anglican Church for many years was a 
chequered one. The Continental Reformers, either forced or per* 
suaded to come to England — in the former instance because of per- 
sccuLion in Europe, in the latter because of their scholarship and 
opposition to Roman claims-—brought with them ideas which were 
not consonant with !hc normal Anglican position as expressed in the 
various crcdal writings under Hcniy and in the First Prayer Boot 
of Edward the Sixths In which the Anglican type of Catholicism w^as 
first liturgicaUy expressed. During a period of yeat^^, Anglicanism 
swung left to a more Protestant position, then retracted to a more 
Catholic one, and finally in the Elizabethan Settlement, effected in 
most respects by 1559, settled down to a ''reformed Catholicism/" 
The next hundred years, apart from the tragic period under the 
First Charles and the Protectorate of Cromwell, were devoted to a 
consolidation of this point of view. The writings of the so-called 
^‘Anglo-Catholic Fathers/" from Richard Hooker to Launedot An¬ 
dre wes and Thomas Ken^ and including such men as Jewel, CosStif 
Laud and others, set the standard for the w'holc Angio-Catholic em¬ 
phasis; a finely conceived and executed anthology from these men 
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has been published under the title AngUcantstn, edited by Paul 
Elmer More and F. Leslie Gross (New York and I^ndon, 1935)' 
Dunng the time of the ExHe, when the Stuarts fled to France, the 
peculiar genius of Anglicanism emerged clearly under persecution; 
against Rome on the one hand and Continental Protestantism on the 
other, the Anglican via midittf as it was called, was defended with 
scholarly acumen and literary skill. 

From England, Anglicanism spread to the British colonies, includ* 
ing America, where the first Anglican service was held at Jamestown 
in Virginia, in the early seventeenth century—before the Pilgrims 
landed in Massachusetts. Since that time, the Anglican Church has 
won converts or gone with English colonists in almost evciy corner 
of the globe, excepting Continental Europe and the areas where the 
Eastern Orthodox Church is mistress. There are now something in 
the neighbourhood of 40,000,000 Anglicans, including more than 
3,000,000 in the United States. The Communion is organized on 
“national’* lines; that is, each country or dominion has its own in¬ 
digenous organization, with presiding bishop or metropolitan, with 
a governing assembly (called in the United States "the general Con¬ 
vention”), with dioceses each with its bishop and council or con¬ 
vention, and with its own particular Prayer Book. The whole is 
bound together by a common tradidon, by a common ministry and 
a common faith, and by the fact that the liturgies are all rariants of 
the English Book of Common Prayer. TTic Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, head of the Church of England, is regarded with respect as 
the “fiist bishop” of the Anglican Communion; he has no powers 
over other branches, however. Neither has the Lambeth Conference, 
held each ten years and attended by all the bishops of the Anglican 
Church, Lambeth meets to discuss policy and principle, but not 
form ally to legislate; its conclusions are published in an agreed re¬ 
port, but thdr influence is one of prestige rather than power. 

During the period from 1G70 to the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, Anglicanism tended to a dull respectability with a fear of 
"enthusiasm” or “exaggerated" piety; the Church seemed almost, in 
England, to be a department of the state. With the Evangelical Rc- 
viv^ under Charles Simeon, with his friends who were influenced 
by the Wesleys (themselves priests of the Anglican Church, whose 
almost forced defection because the English authorities disliked thdr 
"enthudasm" is one of the great tragedies of Anglican history'), new 
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Ufe began to appear In the Church. This revival of strong persona] 
religion was the precursor of Uic Oxford Movement of the 1830 
which under John Kchle, E. B. Puscy and John Henry Newman 
(who later went over to Rome, in disappointment be^nsc ofBcjIa] 
Anglicanism did not respond quickly enough to the ideas of the 
group, making him doubt the essential Catholicism of his mother- 
Communion )i began to rc-emphasis^ the principles for which 
Anglo-Catholic Fathers had stood. Beginning with the famous 
Scimon of Keble, preached at Sl Mar/s Church in Oxford and de¬ 
manding that the Church of God should be free of governmental 
interference in her spiritual life, the Oxford Movement spread rap¬ 
idly. It led to a revival of Catholic piety — never dead, but for a long 
time slumbering—and a renew^ed sense of the AngUcan Church s 
liturgical life. Through several phases, it developed until it has pro¬ 
foundly modified the entire Anglican Church, ceremonially and 
dcctrinally. When we say ^^modified/* we mean that the movement 
has been r-oponsihle for a rediscovery of an almost foi^tten herita^ 
of Catholic doctrine, worship and polity, although throughout its 
history these havts nominally prevailed- 

In the httcr parr of the last century, the Oxford Movemmt 
came to be better known as “the Anglo-Catholic Movement, ^ Its 
purpose being to awaken the entire Anghcan Communion to its im¬ 
plicit Anglo-Catbolicism, rather than to impose anything new upon 
that Communion. By the present time, its work has by no means been 
accomplished in fuU, but it has deepened and strengthened the 
“churchlincss" of Anglicanism, led to a great enrichment of Its wor¬ 
ship and picty^ brought the Eucharist back to its tradidonal and 
Prayer Book position of centrality, and strongly defended the inher¬ 
ent Catholic dogmatic position of the Church* One crisis occurred 
in thb period, when Bishop (as he later became) Charles Gore and 
Some friends in Oxford! edited a volume entitled Lux Afundj, appear¬ 
ing in the eighties when new knowledge of the Bible was emerging 
in scholarly dirdeSj while scicntiBc development went on apace in 
other fields. Gore and his colleagues endeavoured to show that the 
Catholic faith as the Anglican Communion has received it could be 
re-stated in such a fashion that it w'Ould take account of and provide 
room for the new data. Old Canon Liddon of London, a power m 
Anglo^athoUc circles, was so disturixd by the book—especially by 
its admtsdon of ignorance in the human knowledge of Jesus ^that 
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he became ill and died in despair. But the younger men were not to 
be stopped; following their work, others have carried on the work of 
re-staterrtent and revisionp along which we have indicated 
above. i\Ithough there have been re percussions of a “conservative” 
attitude in this respect, nothing like "fundamentalism" has ever ap¬ 
peared in the Anglican Communion^ and the likelihood is that a 
dynamic and free CathoUcbm will continue without hindrance. 

It may be asked how widely Anglo-Gatholicbm in the narrower 
sense of the term has spread through the Anglican Communion or 
Anglo-Catholicism in the wider sense. The answer h that It has so 
permeated the entire Communion that statistics are impossible. 
Roughly, a quarter to a halt of the dergy are Anglo-Catholics In 
some meaning of the term, in its narra^^er $ensc; \'atjou$ other 
groups in the Communion have coaje^ed into one smaller unit often 
called "liberal Evangelical ” but even this group in its newer phase 
affinr^ the Catholicity of Anglicanism and diflcj^ mostly in matters 
of emphasis and interpreiaiion from a “liberar^ Anglo-Catbolicism. 
That such is the situadon i$ shown by a recent atticle in which a 
neo-orthodox Protestant, Dr. Paul Lehmann of ^Vcllcsky Clollegc^ 
discussed the genius of Anglicanism^ finding its inherent CatholicL^m 
stated adequately in a symposium publLihcd by a group of professed 
"liberal Evaiigclicab," Indeed it may be said that if certain con- 
temporary problems are surmounied, the chief one being reunion 
discussions with explicit Protestant denominations, the Anglican poai- 
tion as a whole will emerge clearly, despite some incidental excep- 
tions and pretests^ as a “reformed Catliolicbun" such a.si the Caroline 
divines mentioned above declared was the true genius of their 
Church. 

Perhaps nothing has brought Anglo-Catholicism, as a fact and 
as a religious position, so plainly into general discussion these past 
few years as the conversion of several distingtiished literary men and 
scholars w^hn had been agnostic or atheistic in their point of vicw% 
Dr. A. E. Taylor^ one of Great Britain"^ outstanding philosophers, 
w as one of the first of these; hLs great book. The Faith of a Moralist 
(the second part of which b an apologia for Anglo-Catholicisin), is 
included in the bibliography. Paul Elmer More, American literary 
critic and humanist and author of the many volumes of ShdbuTiti 
Essays, was another convert. T. S. Eliot, author of The Waitdand 
and a famous contemporary poet, became an Anglo-Catholic during 
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the “twenties""; more recently^ W. H. Auden, the briUiani young 
Anglo-American poet and criuc, has been converted. Many other 
names might be mentioned, both in England and in America; it 
may be sufficient to say that the recently organized Guild of Scholars 
in the Episcopal Church, explicitly Anglo-Catholic in outlook, in¬ 
cludes some of America's leading scholais in literature and arts, ^ 
Well as a distinguished group of biologists, chemists, physicists an 

psychologists. h ^ ^ u 

These men and women believe that the Anglo-Catholic has 

a podlion which b in valuable in our own day. They conceive of the 
great tradition in Christianity as both authoritative and supemalu- 
raJJy grounded, and ycl Iree'and capable of constant development 
To be true to itself, they say, Christianity must hold to the central 
doctrinCp dbcipUne, w'orship and ministry which have come 
through the ycar5j but it must be free also to restate ^ 

iradilion as the need arises, Thus authority is dynamic, with no 
static law “giver, no oracular voice, but rather with a genuine consm- 
JKJ fidtlitim, freely given and freely received, a common agreement 
of sainiSp scholars and humble folk. Thb b the ideal of a truly 
'"liberal,” yet genuinely traditional, Catholicism* And ihb ideal ts 
realized, so it is believed, in the Anglican Church, with its *Veformcd 
CathoUcbm” which has been its genius since the days of the English 
Reformation. 

The fearless yet humble reintcrpreiaiion of the great tradition 
has indeed been the peculiar task of Anglicanism. The findings of 
modern science, biblical criticbm and the several other departments 
of human enquiry have been pressed into scmcc, for they are parts 
cf God's continuing self-revelation to men along varioiK avenues of 
experience. Every insight into new truth, the apprehension of beamy 
and submission to goodness^ all of human life and activity, are ca 
pable of mediating God and enlarging the knowledge of him. The 
same is true of the non-Chrbttan religions. These may be inadequate, 
liut all arc man^s quest for God, a quest incited and sustained by 
him, and rewarded at every stage by some revelation of himself, untu 
in Christ and his Church the two movements meet supremely and 
richly- 

Hence Anglicanism, as the Anglo-Catholic understands tt, pre¬ 
sents a Cathciicbm based on the central ChTbiian heritage, firrny 
rooted in history, rich In sacramental worships maintaining the in- 
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atitutioiial and minstcrial str^ whidi has been the aticngth of 
CathoUc Christianityj and nouiisliing the fragrant holiness and warm 
per^tial piety which keep religion alive at its heart. But on the other 
hand, it presents a Catholicism which is open towards all truth no 
matter where it may be knowni which hnds a place for the pricjclcss 
reveUtion of himself given by God through science, ait, phiJo;SOphy, 
the noii'^hrisdan religions, and every other human experience. 
Finally, It is convinced that chU Catholicism hais wide social implica¬ 
tions, smee It is necessarily concerned with the nature and rights of 
nvcn as sons of God| and with the fimdamental principles of justice 
and love in humaii rdarionships. The study of these matters has been 
a continuing interest of An^o-Catholicism, from the days of the 
Guild of Sl Matthew in England to the Church League for Indus¬ 
trial Democracy In this country* A modem Catholicism must be 
vitally related to the life of every age; in our owOp the emerging 
social order engages its attention and concern. Hence the various 
Anglo-Catholic conferences on sociology, with the determination to 
assist in building upon earth a society in which justice, goodbess and 
truth prevail, whext men can serve God with their whole lives and 
live abundantly, signilicantly, and with that degree of security which 
the conditions of time and space allow* 
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THE CHURCH of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, commonly 
known as the Momion Church, is a religions organization number¬ 
ing approximately a million people. Hcadquartcirs of the Church is 
in Sait Lake City, Utah. The majority of the membership live in 
Utah, Idaho, Arizona, and California, but they arc found in every 
state in the Union and in mcBt foreign countries. 

The Mormons believe in the heavenly Tfiniiy and accept Jesus 
Christ as the Divine Savior of the world. They believe that through 
His atanement all mankind may be saved by obedience to the prin¬ 
ciples of the gospel. They believe that the gospd principles arc re¬ 
vealed to man, not only In the Bible but also in the Bock of Mormon. 
They further believe that modem revelatioi] supplements and clari¬ 
fies the ancient written word. They believe that Jesus established his 
church on earth during his mortal ministry, but that it was reestab¬ 
lished with its authority and priesthood through Joseph Smith more 
than a hundred years ago- The Mormons are not, however, intolerant 
towards people of other churches. They declare in their oflScial 
articles of faith: "We claim the privilege of worshipping all-mighty 
God according to the dictates of our own conscience, and allow aQ 
men the same privilege. Let them worship how, where or what they 
may,** 


Hiitofy 

On April 6, 1830, at Fayette, Seneca County, New York, Joseph 
Smith and a few associates, in oonfomuty to the taws of the State of 
New York, oiganizcd a new religious society- Beades Joseph Smith 
Jr. there were Hyrum Smith, Samuel H. Smith, Oliver Cowdery, 
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David Whitmore^ and Peter Whitmore, Jr-, In the original groups 
Thbv was the beginning of the Church of J(mts Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. 

Jt^ph Smith, when a boy In hi early teens, had dectared that 
he had been visited by heavenly beings In answer to his prayers for 
wisdom and divine guidance when he was perplexed as to what 
church to join. He said he had been told that if he were faithful "the 
fulliiess of the gospd’’ would at same future time be made known to 
him. He later repwrted other visitations and divine instructions^ in¬ 
cluding the revdadon which led to procuring and translating the 
golden piates of the Book of Mormon. This book is accepted by the 
Church as an authentic history of people w^ho lived on this continent 
in the centnri« just preceding and succeeding the dawn of the 
Christian era. The Book records the visit of Jesus Christ to th&e 
people after hb resurrection, and the establishing of His Church 
among them^ The book was first published in Palmyra, New York, In 
itigo. Since that time there have been many editions printed and it 
has been translated and published in many languages. 

The Church increased rapidly In numbers due to active mission¬ 
ary work both in the States and abroad. The nucleus of the Church 
moved from New York to Klrdand, Ohio, where the first stake of 
Zion Was established, the first Mormon temple was erected, and the 
priesthood of the Church was more thoroughly organized^ including 
the creation of the first presidency of three, with Joseph Smith at 
the head, and a Quorum of twelve apostles. 

As early as tB^t a colony of Mormons settled in Jackson Coiinty^ 
Mi^urij on land purchased from the federal government and con- 
aecrattd by the prophet as a site for their central city^ The Morinon 
settlers were mostly from the North and East and cotisequently were 
opposed to slavery. This and other matters got them into trouble 
and in 1833 they' were forcibly and cruelly driven out of Jackson 
County into ClaVp Caldwell, and Daviess counties in the same state. 

The leaders in the latter part of 1837 decided to move the hcad- 
ejuarters of the Chunh to Mis^uri. They established the city of Far 
Wet (now Kerr) as a gathering place. 

The Mormon missionaries in England had, by this time, bap¬ 
tized about two thousand converts, most of whom came to America 
and joined their co-rcligioiusta in Missouri. This was but the begin¬ 
ning of a stream of immigrant converts from European countriB. 
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The "old settlers” of Mi^uri and '"new saints” did not get along 
well together. Friction soon developed; dashes of armed bands of 
both parties resulted in riots and blcxxlshed in which many were 
lulled on both sides. The Governor ordered out the Missouri militia 
and the Mormons were forced to leave the state in mid-winter, 

1838-39- 

The main body of the Saints made a fairly orderly withdrawal 
into the state of Illinois. They soon purchased land on the east banh 
of the Mississippi River^ about one hundred and ninety miles north of 
Sl Louis and opposite Montrose, Iowa. On this rite in the great 
bend of the majestic river they built the dty of Nauvoo. 

Within five years, the settlement grew to a dty of approximately 
sOjOOO population. Wide streets were well laid out, the buildings 
were of good material, many of them of brlclt and stone. Fine old 
two story' dwellings are stiU pointed out to visitors as relics of the 
residential sections that once existed. 

Joseph Smith requested and secured from the state a charter 
for the dly of Nauvoo delegating to the city many unusual rights and 
prerogatives among which were the right to establish a University 
of Nauvoo and an independent iruEtary force called the Nauvoo 
Legion, constituting a body of troops quite separate from and in¬ 
dependent of the state militia. 

Suspicion, Jealousy and trouble arose, PoUdcal opposition was in- 
temlGcd when Joseph Smith announced himself as a candidate for 
the presidency of the United Stato^ In [843 Smith claimed to have 
received the revdation proclaiming the doctrine of plural marriage, 
and it was contended that he, himidf^ married plural wives. Enemies 
of the church sefecd upon every' reference to polygamy and used it 
against the prophet and his people. The articles that had been pub¬ 
lished and the inflammatory speeches and distorted accounts of 
Mormon practices aroused the entire country around Nauvoo, and 
brought aix>ut a series of tragedies that finally culminated in the ex- 
pukion of the Mormons from Illinois. 

Governor Ford requested the prophet to appear at Carthagic, 
Illinois, to answer to charges. He complied and Avith his brother 
Hyrum and others went to Carthage on the pledged word of Gov'er- 
nor Ford that they would be protected. The pledge was broken. The 
jail in which they were imprisoned was atta^cd by a mob of about 
two hundred men, with blackened fac^ who shot to death both 
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the prophet arid his brother Hynjin. This occurred on the day 
of Jimc, 1844, Joseph Smith had reached the age of 39 years^ 6 
months and 4 days. 

On Augml Btbj at a great mass meedng of the Church members, 
the problem of succession was discussed and settled. The doctrine 
prevailed that the presidency was dissolved on the death of the presi¬ 
dent, and that the authority to govern the church rested with the 
quorum of the twelve apostles. Brigham Young, the president of the 
quorum, was recognised as leader and was later sustained as presi¬ 
dent of the church. 

Those who believed in lineal succession to the presidency re¬ 
jected Brigham Young and some of the doctrines he taught These 
people eiablishcd the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of latter- 
day Saints. This orgaiuzation at the present time has its headquarters 
at Independence, Missouri. The mennbership is said to be in excess 
of 100,000. The doctrines of the two organizations are quite similar, 
except that the Reorganized Church has never accept^ polygamy 
and some other beliefs and practices of the larger group. 

Brigham Young assumed the respondblUty of leadership and 
began his adminktratioti at a mofit critical and difficult period. He 
was strong, energetic and capable, and he believed implicidy in the 
divinity of his work, but he was realistic in that he mixed good com¬ 
mon sense with his theology. 

The troubles of the Monnoiis, instead of quieting down after the 
death of the Fropbet^ increased. The Nauvcxi Legion was disbanded 
and their arms confiscated. The people were left defenseless, and 
state authorities failed to come to the rescue. It became evident that 
the Mormons must leave the state or be destroyed. At great sacrifice 
they disposed of most of thdr property as best they could and pre¬ 
pared for the exodus. 

The first party actually to leave Nauvoo consisted of the twelve 
apostles, the high council and about four hundred families^ "ITicy 
crossed the Misaissippi on the ke on the tith of February, 1846, 
and started westward — men, women, and little children. Other 
companies continued to follow until by late April the great body of 
the Church had left Nauvoo. 

It is well known that Joseph Smith had thought of a possible 
refuge in the West for his people and Brigham Young carried out the 
idea practically. At the head of a picked company includuig 143 
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men, three women two children^ he started ftt>ni Council BlufTs, 
in April, 1S47, to cross the great plains to the Rocky Mountains. The 
caravan consisted of wagons drawn by mules and oxen^ carrying 
ploughs, other implements, a year's iupply of food and seed grain. 
On July 24ths the litdc company entered Salt Lake Valley, and Brig¬ 
ham Young made the now famous declaration, “This is the placc.^^ 

The first party was followed by other groups, and as the seasons 
came and went, the wagon trains and the handcart companies 
brought these *'modcni children of Israer* to the promised land. The 
faith and dogged determination of the people,arc proclaimed elo¬ 
quently by what they endured. 

Between July, 1647, and the completion of the railroad to the 
valley In May, 18691 thousands of settlers came overland from the 
East, and other thousands vja Cape Hom and California. It was a 
tremendom tajtk to care for all of these people and to get them 
placed in settlements where they could become adjusted to new ways 
of living in a strange environment 

Brigham Young immediately began sending exploring parties 
and scouts to all pails of the countiy between the Rocky Mountaim 
and the Sierra Nevada Range. As rapidly as possible he established 
setdements in the fertile valleys and the strategic positions. Towns 
and cities were laid out with wide streets when there were only a 
few cabins to be seen. The later development proved the w^isdom 
and foresight of the leader^ The settlements grew and the populaticm 
increased rapidly, but not without hardship and difficulties. The 
Indians were a hazard and sometimes a real ntenace. Crops failed 
because of drought, or were destroyed by hordes of crickets. 

When the first pioneers came, practically all of the region west 
of the Rocky Mountains belonged to MericOp It did not become 
U. S. territory till the dose of the Mexican War. For more than two 
ycar^ the scttlere were governed by the ecclesiastical authority of the 
church. There was no other govemmenti In 1849 people re^ 
quested admission into the union of states under the name of the 
state of Dc&erct. Assuming that Congress would act favorably on 
ihdr request, the people held a consiitutional convention, drafted 
and adopted a constitution and set up the provisional government of 
the state of Deseret, The constitution provides that "no subordlna' 
tion of preference of one sect or denomination to another shall be 
established by law, nor shall any religious test ever be required of any 
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ofliccr of trust under the stale-” Thh dausc reflects the streang con- 
v"icEion of the people that schools should he secular and not rclig^otis 
Jnstitutkns. 

The first regular sc^ion of the Deseret Legislaiurc ton^'cncd m 
December, 1849* and continued In session until late Mardi, 1850. It 
was in iliis session, on Februar)- 28* 1850, that the Univer^ty of 
Deseret was created, which later became the Dmvemty of Utah. 

The Congress of the United States, after some delay, declined to 
j^ant statehood to Deseret but instead organized Utah territory* 
Brigham Young was appointed finsi governor of the territoryH He was 
followed by a succession of more or less capable men, each appointed 
by the President, until statehood was granted in 1896. 

Daring the lerritorjal days, the Church had some very serious 
trouble over issuesp some entirely domestic and some that concerned 
the federal goi^^crnmcnt. In the summer of 1857 the horrible massa¬ 
cre at the Mountain ilcadows occurred in which 120 mcn;^ women, 
and children were killed by Indians and Mormons. The church was 
not responsible for this crime, as has been demonstrated by the 
courts, both territorial and federal. 

Polygamy also caused much trouble^ Though the practice was 
begun before the migration to Utah, it was not operdy promulgated 
and defended until about 1853. The federal government through 
the Edmonds law forbade the practice and fixed penalties for dis¬ 
obedience. Tl he Edmonds Tucker law a little later was more severe* 
It prescribed longer prison termsp heavier fines, the dirfranchbcjneni 
of men who practiced polygamy, and confiscated all the property of 
the church, including the temples and houses of worship- 

The Mormons challenged the constitutionality of the law', and a 
test was made of the George Kc>Tiolds case. When the United States 
■Supreme Court upheld the decision of the lower courts, the Mormons 
gave up the struggle and promised to obey the law. In 1890 a mani¬ 
festo was presented to the general conference of the Church by Presi¬ 
dent WoodrufT, and the Church withdrew^ its sanction of further 
plural mamag^i Much of the Church property' that had been con¬ 
fiscated was retumed, and full citizenship was restored to most of the 
men who bad been disfranchised. An era of general good feeling 
between Mormons and gentiles began. Statehood was granted in 
1698 and there has been but little dcavage politically between. Mor¬ 
mons and non-Mormons rincc. 
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Church Ofganizati&n and Administraiion 

Authority in the Mormon Church is T^-cslcd in the prirathood^ 
but there is no priesdy or ministerial class. Every male member of 
ihc Church twelve years of age and upward may^ and usually does, 
hold the priesthood. There are two main dlvi^ons of the priesthood, 
the Aaronic or les^r and the Mdchizedik or higher. 

For administrative purpose the church is divided into territorial 
units somewhat analogous to our state, countyp towiip and precinct 
organi:2;atjo!i. The primary unit is the wardp presided over by a 
bishop and Mo counsclort. The normal population of a ward is 
from 500 to i^ooo people, varying much with the denrity of popula¬ 
tion. Every ward h subdivided into districts or blocks* Two teachers 
arc assigned to help the bishop in each block. The wards arc grouped 
together into stakes^ analogous to coimtIcSp Every stake is presided 
over by a president and two counselors, assisted by a group of twelve 
men known as the stake high counciL There arc at present about 
1,200 wards and 155 stakes in the entire church besides 121 
“branches^* and 38 missions. 

The First Presidency b assisted by the Council of the Twelve and 
by the fir^t Council of &venty (seven men) and a Presiding Bishop¬ 
ric consisting of a presiding bbhop and his two counsclora* 

Education 

The Mormons exalt intcUigence and learning* They point out 
that according to Genesis m the beginning man was told to subdue 
the earth and was given dominion over the fbh and fowl and every 
living thing on the earth. Man cannot do thb in ignorance, Jesus 
said we should love the Lord with all our “minds.^^ Thb means in¬ 
telligence and undci^tandUig. Every Mormon knows the saying, 
**The glory of God is intelligence.” Brigham Young taught that the 
Mormon faith "wUl not clash with nor contradict the facts of science 
in any particular*” 

The leaders of the church from the first adweated learning. The 
following arc quotations from the revelations to Joseph Smith t 

Teach ye diUgcndy * * . of things which have been, 

things whidi are; things that must shortly come to paa, 

things which arc at home; things which arc abroad. The wars 
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and the perploddes nf the nations. » . . Seek ye diligently 

and teach one another words of wisdom, seek Icarnmg, - . . 

Obtain a knowledge of historyand of countnesj and of king¬ 
doms^ of laws of God and man* . , . It is impossible for a 

man to be saved in ignorancen. 

The Mormon people have always supported and encouraged 
cducatioit. In fact, the church itsdf is really a great educational in¬ 
stitution. There are five chief auxiliary orgaitizattons in every ward t 
The Primary organL^tiori is for boys and girls up to twelve years of 
age; the Sunday school has departments and gradations to accom¬ 
modate people of all ages, beginning with the kindergarten depart¬ 
ment and extending to adult claries for parents. The Young Mens* 
Mutual Improvement Associatioa and the corresponding organha- 
licin for young women over twelve years of age furnish religious and 
literary iustruction and ako opportunity for wholesome athletic 
sports and social life. 

The w^omens"^ Relief Society is made up of the women of the 
rhiirch^ young and old, who devote their labors especiaUy to reliev¬ 
ing the poor and the sick. 

TTiHe auxiliary orgaTUiatlom m the wards are supervised and 
directed by a stake board and presiding officers, who guide and unify 
the work in the wards. For each of the auxiliaries there is a central 
**gcneral board'^ to supervise all the stake organisations of every 
auxiliary respectively in the church. The general directive authority 
for all organizations and quorums is vested^ of cmrscj, in the First 
Presidency. 

In the Mormon church there is something for everyone to do— 
not merely “busy work*’ but interestifig and beneficial activity that 
aids society and develops the individual. 

It has been truthfully said by a student of Mormonism, not him¬ 
self a member^ “The vaoious organizations of the church furnish the 
means of a liberal education.” 

Schoob were established by the Mormon church as early as June;, 
1833* in Kirtland, Ohio. Not only did the people want schools for 
the children, but also for adults. Reference is made in Joseph Smith's 
Journal to ”Thc Kirtland High SchooF’ held in the temple. The 
Saints established a "School of the Prophets" in Independence^ 
Missouri also, and by 1836 they had budi a “large and c^infortabk 
school house" at Far West, hfis^uri. 
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In accordance witii the city charter, the University of Nauvoo 
was established oq December [ 6;^ 1B40. A board of regents was ap¬ 
pointed consisting cl 23 men exclusive of the chancellor and negis- 
irar. 

Eletnctitary schools were planned for cv^ry w ard of the city and 
were placed under the direct supervision of the chancellor and board 
of regents of the University of Nauvoo. 

The University had a small but apparently an excellent faculty* 
Degrees were granted^ both earned and honorary'. 

On the **long trek" across the plains and over the mountains 
attempts were made to instruct the children in improvised school 
houses, and after aniva] in the valley, schools were of first concern 
to the settlers- At the meeting of the first territorial assembly in Utah, 
in 1851, the legislation of the provirional govemment of Deseret 
establishing a University was rcciiacted, and measures were passed 
providing for a sy^stem of common schools. The chancellor and 
regents of die University were authorized to appoint a territorial 
superintendent of schools. 

The earliest type of local control of public schools in Utah wa$ 
the small dktxict under the supervision of three elected trustees, and 
it remained so until i B90 when the cities with a population of 5,000 
or more were made independent school districts. The counties and 
small towns remBuned under the threc-trustce district system until 
! 905 when the legislature made it optional for counties to consolidate 
Lheir schools into county districts. By 1915 the plan had proved to be 
so beneficial and popular that county consolidation was made man¬ 
datory in the entire state, and the thirc-triistcjMlisLricts went the way 
of the oxcart and the h^d sickle. The Utah Consolidated plan for 
administration of demcntaiy and secondary education is among the 
best in the Umon from the point of view of economy and efficiency. 

By constitutional pro virion and legislative enactment the public 
schools arc jKiblic enterprises and cndrely separate in control and 
support from any church. But inasmuch as the Mormons have always 
been in the majority in Utah, it is quite likdy that die present school 
organization was poEsiblc because of the familiarity of so many 
people With the successful cooperative undertakings in the church. 

The Univerrity of D«cret (now the Univcfsity of Utah), 
fotindcd in 1830, the oldest state university west of the Missouri 
river, opened its doors for students in 1851, but in about a year it was 
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dosed temporarily. The sehool was opened again in J867 and since 
that time die school has had a steady ajid a continuoi^ growth. In 
183a the name was changed from University oE Deseret to University 
of Utah. 

The State Univcisity and the Utah State Agricultural College, 
established as a land grant college by legislative enactment of 1888 
arc the two public institutions of higher learning in the slate. 

Public secondary education was slower m getting started in Utah 
than was dementary or higher education. Public high schook were 
few and far between prior to 19UO. The enrollment of public high 
school students in the entire state in 1907 was *1,343 and in 1926 n 
was 25,967, an increase of about 1,000%. It tt true, however, that 
between iSyo and tgoo many sludems received secondary instruc- 
lion in church schools maintained by the Mormons, the Catholics, 
and several Protestant churches. As late as 1910-t i there were just 
about a.*! many students in the secondary schools of die Mormon 
churcli (4,289) as there were in the public high schools (4^261)’ 
This does not include some hundreds of students in other denomina¬ 
tional secondary schools. As the public high schools increased the 
Mormon secondary schools and most of the other denominatimjal 
schools dosed. At the present time nearly all young people of high 
school age attend the public high schools. 

The Mormon church maintains one institution of higher learn- 
ing, the Brigham Young University at Provo, founded in 1875 and 
maintained and controlled entirely by the church. It is an cxccll^i 
institution of good repute. The arts and sciences are stresed with 
special attention to the fine arts, besides courses in theology and 
church history. There have been many attcmpis to measure public 
education in Utah as compared wjih otiier states. In every such 
measurement, where several criteria were used, Utah stood at or 
near the top, 

A survey of cducadon in Utah in 1926 was made by the U. S. 
Office of Education, and records the following; “Utah has succeeded 
in enrolling in school a larger percentage of the population of sec¬ 
ondary school age than any other state." That statement still holds. 
Furthcmiorc, a recent study made by the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation shows that pratlicjly the same relative condition prevails 
for elementary schools and colleges-* 

*J, R- MAJioncy, JEjttfitr 0 } Sekootmt cf iht F 9 patatfon of ikt U. S- i945' 
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Bcdda maintaining the Brigham Young University the church 
supports seminaries and institutes of rcHgion in many places in Utah 
and adjoining states. Every seminary is located near a high schtwl 
but is entirely distinct from it in control and support. Students arc 
permitted to attend classes in church historj j Bible study and theol¬ 
ogy at the seminary at hours that will not conflict with the courses in 
the high school. There arc 304 seminaries, of which in are for 
senior high school pupils and 93 for the junior high. 

Institutes of Religion alt likewise conducted near the campus of 
a number of higher institutions including the University of Utah, 
Utah State Agricultural College, the Univeraty of Wyoming, the 
University of Idaho, the University of Arizona, and some others. At 
present (1946) there are 13 institutes of rdigion in operation. The 
total annual budget appropriations for both the institutes and the 
seminaries is about 542&,35o, cxclusivx of capital outlay. The budget 
is supplied entirely by the church. The students pay no fees and no 
support comes from taxation. 


Temples 

The Mormons have been ri^tly called “a temple building 
people.” In 1836, six years alter the date of organization of the 
church, a Mormon temple was derlicatcd in Klrtiand, Ohio. When 
the saints moved to Missouri, a temple site was selected and dedi¬ 
cated in Independence, Missouri, but the Mormons were driven 
from the state and the temple was neitr erected* 

In Nauvoo the churdi erected, furnished and dedicated a 
splendid temple, which was characterized as “the crowning glory of 
‘Nauvoo the beautiful’But the temple was seized by a mob, dese¬ 
crated, and destroyed. The building stones were later used for other 
structures, 

In the winter of 1853, the excavation for the Salt Lake Temple 
was begun. For forty years the work went on slowly hut surely. For 
the first dozen years of construction it look four days with an ox team 
to bring one block of granite from the quarry twenty nill^ to the 
south. Four mDIion doUan contributed by a pioneer conununlty 
went into its construction. It was finally dedicated in April, i& 93 * 
Meantime other temples, less pretentious, were being erected. The 
St. George temple, in the south-west comer of the state, was finished 
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and dedicated in 1877. Timber vfas brought distances of from 70 to 
90 miles. The baptismal font and its accessories weighing 18,000 
pounds were cast in Salt Lake City and hauled more than 300 miles 
to St. George by ox teams. 

The Logan Temple in northern Utah, dedicated in 1884, and the 
Manti Temple in central Utah, dedicated in 1888, were also erected 
whPc the Sdt Lake Temple was under construction. 

The Canadian Temple at Gardston, Alberta, Canada was begun 
in 1913 and dedicated in 19x3. The Ariaona Temple at Mesa, 
Arizona was dedicated in 1927. 

The lovely Hawaiiaii Temple at Laie, Oahu, Hawaiian Islands is 
the only Mormon temple off the American mainland. It was finished 
and dedicated in 1919. Like the Arizona and Canadian Temples, its 
architectural style is markedly different from the earlier temples. 

The latest temple finished is the Idaho Falls Temple which was 
dedicated in 1945. All of the temples are on carefully chosen sites, 
and arc impressive structures—all of them beautiful—some arc 
majcstjc. 

A magnificent California temple was planned for Los Angdes, 
the site was determined and the land purchased but the war caused 
a delay and actual construction has not yet begun. 

The temples are not merely chapels or meeting houses for public 
worship. They are more in the nature of “houses of the Lord" where 
the most sacred services are held and ordinances performed such as 
baptisms and marriages. 

The Mormon people believe that the life hereafter is very real, 
and closely connected with the life on earth. Hiey believe that the 
family ties formed here may be perpetuated in the next world i that 
marriages performed in the temple under the authority of the priest* 
hood unite the contracting parties not only for this life, but for 
“time and eternity," Such a ceremony brings a new sanctity to the 
home and a new dignity to the marriage covenant. The efficacy of 
temple marriages is indicated by the extremely low divorce rate 
among those so married as compared with general divorce statistics. 

The Mormons believe, too, that the living may be baptized for 
those who died without heeding or hearing the gospel message and 
that church marriages may likewise be made vicariously by the living 
tor the dead. Children born to parents married only by secular law 
may be "scaled" to their parents for eternity. 
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There are many reUgious instructions given and blessings pro¬ 
nounced in the temples, all conditioned upon righteous living. The 
ordinances embody certain obligations on the part of the individual, 
such as promises to observe strictly the law of virtue and chastity, to 
be charitable, benevolent and tolerant, and to devote both talent and 
material means to the spread of troth and the upbuilding of the race. 

Only those who arc members of the church in good standing and 
have official recommendations from their bishops and stake presi¬ 
dents arc admitted to tbc temple and then only for specific purposes. 
Opening the doors to all manner of viritors would bring crowds cJ 
sightseers and those trying to satisfy irreverent ttiriosity. The legiti- 
maic work of the temple would be disrupted. Hundreds and possibly 
thottsands of church membeis are passing through the temples every 
day, partaking of the opportunities offered. 

Mhmns 

Mention has already been made of the extent and effectiveness 
of the misuonary work of the church in the states and in foreign 
lands. Through ^ the troubles of mob violence, ejections, long treks, 
pioneering of new country and establishing settlements the mission¬ 
ary system was still maintained and through it, many thousands of 
persons were converted 

A good Mormon boy looks forward with anticipation to the time 
that he can go on a mission. Fathers and mothers esteem it a privi¬ 
lege for their sons to go. Most, if not all, of the mUrionarics have a 
deep conviction that they arc rendering a service to their fellow men. 
Fathers and mothers share the faith; they or their parents or grand¬ 
parents received the '*glad tidings” from missionaries, and the only 
way they can pay the debt Is to bring siinilar happiness to others. Of 
the of boys on missions there is very rarely one who deserts 

hb ideals of faith, service, and chastity. 

In a material sense, the missionary system b a monument to the 
idealism of the Mormon people. Except for the yean of World Wars 
I and II, more than 2,000 missionaries were ahmad all the time. 
More than a million dollars was sent in cash to those missionarie 
every year by their relatives and friends without hope of one cent of 
money in return. Not only must the missionary be maintained in hb 
field of labor, but be and the folks at home sacrifice also what he 
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would normally produce if at home. As an evidence of faith and 
idealism this tremendous outlay for imsslonaty work chaUengcs the 
world. There is no coercion, no ostracism of the youth who docs not 
go, but it b regarded as a real privilege to go. Since the dose of 
hostilities, the church has taken steps to reestablish the missionary 
system in a number of foreign countries. 

Temporal Phases 

The income of the church is derived principally from four 
sources: 

1. First b the tithing fund. Every church member b supposed to 
gi^c to the church a voluntary, wholly free-will contribution of one 
tenth of hb annual increase. The donor himself b the iudge of the 
actual amount. The total expendilures of the church from the tithing 
fund in 1345 was $4,617,681. 

2. The fast offerings. Every member b asked to fast for two meals 
on the first Sunday of every month and to give to the church as a 
wholly voluntary contribution the equivalent of those meals, which 
b used for the support of the poor. More than 166,000 persons made 
contributions to thb fund in 1945, and there was expended from thb 
fund during the year, $637,558. 

3. From auxDiary organiaatlons. Small voluntary contributions 
to the auxiliary organizations are made by their members to cover 
costs of publications, editorial and clerical help and similar purposes; 

4. income from invested surpluses of the church. The invest- 
rociit'^ have been made in local Utah securities, chiefly financial in- 
stitutions and commercial industries. The church has made its in< 
vestments primarily to encourage local enterprbes and to serve the 
general w'clTarc of the people, members and non-members of the 
church. 

The toc.i 1 expenditures of the church, both budget and non- 
budget for the year 1945 were about nine and a third million dollars. 

Church Welfare 

Taking care of the poor, the sick, and the needy has always been 
a major responsibility of the Mormon Church. But every individual 
should be responsible for earning a living for himself and those who 
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are dependent upon him as long as it is possible to do so. The best 
kind of aid according to church ihisory in such cases is to assist the 
needy pci^n to find employment suitable to his skill and strength. 

The church decries idleness, but encourages industry, thrift and 
economy, A leading member recently said, “Honesty, imthfulness, 
sobriety, willingness to give, love for feUowmcn, sympathy for woe, 
misery and want, service to and for others:, are used to the point of 
commandJ^ 

“We Mormons have cared for the essential needs of our own in 
the past, wt can do it now." 

Such has been the spirit and practice of the Monijons since the 
beginning of the church through all their hardships and im'grations. 

Ordinarily the bishops of wards, assbted by the ward teachets 
and the Relief Society, could take care of all needy cases. But when 

depresaon came after 1930, the need for food, shelter and cloth¬ 
ing became much greater and many accepted asststatice through 
federal and state relief agencies. 

Wards and priesthood cguonims conducted various projects to 
increase the supply of food and clothing, to raise money, and to pro¬ 
vide housing where necessary. “In one ease the cldcre quorum of a 
stake fanned 950 acres of land and raised 15,000 bushels of wheat, 
which, because of its high grade,, was sold at a premium for seed 
wheat, and the money realized was used for the welfare program of 
the stake." 

^ In many agricultural areas the wards set up canning and preserv¬ 
ing units to care for the surplus fruits and berries. AU such products 
go into the bishop’s storehouse for distribution to tliosc who need it. 

Ateut 1933 it was becoming e^dctit that church welfare was 
assuming such proportions that the wards and quoinum could not 
handle it adequately and there was a need for an over-aU organiza¬ 
tion and coordination of effort. Announcement of a church-wide 
program of welfare was made in a message of the First Presidency at 
the April conference, 1936, The basic objectives of the program 
were; to produce and store enough goods, commodities and clothing 
to Care for the wants of the unemployed and needy and to assist the 
unemployed to find work that they might become’independent and 
free from the curse of idleness and the evils of the dole. 

The program has greaUy expanded in its organization. The 
variuus stakes were grouped into nineteen regions for admimsuadon 
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purposes. The central committee, as enlarged, indtidcs experts in 
various fields, such as agrinriturc, mdustry, manufacturing, construc¬ 
tion, cooperatives, mariceting, and engineering. 

The financial and statistical report of the church for the year 
1945 reveals an amazing variety and extent of production of the wel¬ 
fare program, too lengthy to include here. The total cash expendi¬ 
tures for relief for the year 1945 amount to $1,181,239. 

Under the heading of emergency activity, the following ts re¬ 
ported as typical. On August 19, 1945, a rainfall of cloudburst pro¬ 
portions fell on the foothills to the northeast of Salt Lake City result¬ 
ing in a destructive flood that ran through the Salt Late Cemetery 
and southward where it did great damage to streets, grounds and 
houses. Four wards were involved. The Stake and Ward Welfare 
CoDunittces assumed responsibility for the work of dcaning up the 
area. The homes of members and non-members alike were cared for. 
The Welfare organizations of neighboring stakes came to help. 
Before the work was finally completed several furnaces and water 
heating units were dismantled, cleaned, and rebuilt. Food, clothing, 
and furniture were provided where needed. Cash funds required 
wett secured from the Ward and Stake Fast and Welfare offerings. 
The work group on the first evening had too menj^ one work group 
on one evening had 900 men; neighboring stakes sent 1,250 men, 
who furnished 2,500 hours of work. Three thousand more men than 
were needed volunteered to help. All told, 8,ooo man-houis were 
used in the project. The Relief Society of the stake and wards pro¬ 
vided refreshments for the workers. 

The incident reported is a demonstration of what the Welfare 
Program can and does do in cases of dire emergency. 

*1116 latest development of the church welfare program b the 
effort to relieve the suffering of Mormon church members in Europe. 
Immediately after V, E. Day the welfare committee undertook the 
work of getting food, clothing, and medicine to the sick and needy m 
the European branches of the church. One of the twelve apostles was 
sent over to direct the dbtribution of relief and to supervise the re¬ 
habilitation of the different missions. 

Fifteen carloads of food, twelve carloads of clothing, and 4,532 
packages of vitamins were sent to Europe between November 15, 
1945 sntf May 3, 1946. These were distributed in Bel^ttm, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Holland, Norway, 
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and Sweden. In a letter to the writeij Elder Harold B. Lm^ Director 
of Cbtuxh Wdfart* said, “These shipments vnll continue until we 
will probably have sent, by the first of June, another ten or twelve 
cats.” 

Because of postal regulations, pared post padtages were limited 
to 1 [ pounds each* Although the food, clothing, and vitaimni 
already sent constitute a very stmll fraction of what Europe necd% it 
is a very real and important effort of the church to taJee care of her 
own. 
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THE BAHAI CAUSE 


The name of Mirza Ahmad Sohrah has been fauoTnhly known 
among bookAovets ever sinct ike puhUcaiion of his large and heauii- 
ful volume c^ed **The Bible of Mankind.To a more cireum- 
scribed circle he is well known for his many volumes and pamphlets 
dealing with the Bahai Cause. 

Born in Esphakan^ Persia, in iSgs^ he was educated in a mission¬ 
ary school in Jidfa and then graduated from the Imperial University 
of Teheran. His unde was the leader of the Bakot mouement in his 
home dty and took young Sobrab with him after his house was 
pillaged at the hands &f religious persecutors. The two wandered as 
dervishes, visiting many cities and pnolly arriving in Bombay^ India, 
where the Z^toastrian Bahai colony welcomed them as religious 
refugees. Then followed travels in Egypt, Acca and on to Palestine 
where he stood before the presence of Abdul Baha and learned first- 
hand the teachings of the causes Abdul Baha sent him to Washing- 
ton, C* to join a famous Bahai teacher, Mirra Abul Fazl. 
Through a set of curious circumstances^ Sohrab became secretory of 
the Persian Afinister to the US.A. and later set up the **PeJSian- 
American Educational Society* and the *‘Orient*Occident Unity/" 

In igi2 when Abdul Baku oisited Ike United States, Sohrab 
travelled with him for nine months as his intcrpreier and secretary, 
continuing this service in England, Scotland, France, Germany and 
Attsiria-Hungary and then back to Egypt, Acca and Palestine. Dur¬ 
ing the World War he lived as companion in the house of the 
prophet^ keeping a diary of Baka*s words and teachings. In this 
country Sohrab continued to lecture for many years on tke Bahai 
Cause^ Since 1559 he has been a director of the newly founded group 
caUed "*Thc A^etv History Society* and wok/ serves as the editor of 
‘*Tke Caravan/' an international correspondence club of young 
people with some 100,000 members. In s943-44 Sohrab devoted hts 
full lime to the preparation of the Bahai Centennial. He was eo- 
author of the production coded ^* 7 he Ga/t?" which dramatized the 
lives of ike founders of the Bahai faith and was produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in Aiay of 1944. 


Editor 


THE BAHAI CAUSE 


MIRZA AHMAD SOHRAB 

IN 1844, A MOVEMENT for religious and social reform was 
launefaed in IraTi* In apite of its modest beginning;^ among a handful 
of students^ this movement witiiiii a short while gained so much mo¬ 
mentum that both government and church felt thdr institutions 
threatened and proceeded to take drastic counter-action- The leader^ 
calling himsdf The Bab, meaning the Gate, was thrown into prisem 
and later martyred, while his followers^ known as Babis, were elimi¬ 
nated by mass measures, supplemented by -unimaginable cruelties. 
The rebellion was on the way out, so the authorities thought. 

Now The Bab, who was not only a reformer but also a Froi^et, 
had foretold the appearance of a yet greater one thart he to carry on 
the work after his departure from the scene of contest; consequently, 
the remaining disciples treasured the hope that all was not lost. In 
this group of humble persons was Msr^ Husain Ah, distinguished 
by the fact that he was the oldest son of Mlnra Abbas of Nur, 
wealthy minister of the State. On joining the Cause, this young 
noble had recovered his family name, a custom prevalent among the 
Babis and had assumed the name, Baha-O-Llah, signifying the Glory 
of God. Thus Baha-O-Llah stepped out of the framework of court 
circles to espouse a people^s reform movement of which he was 
presently recognized as one of its most fearless and powerful ex^ 
ponents. 

In [859, an event occurred which was fraught with terrible con¬ 
sequences for the Babb. One of The Bab^s foUowers, a simple boy 
who had been mentally unbalanced at the speeiatlc of his Mastcr^s 
martyrdonii waylaid the Shah as he issued from the Capitol on an 
afternoon's promenade, and fired a pbtol at him. The weapon was 
ineffectually charged with small shot^ and the demonstration resulted 
merely in an attack of royal nerves^ but the assailant was put to death 
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on the spot and a reign of terror loosed in the dty, the bidcousneas 
of which has few parallels in history. Among the Babis, thrown into 
jail as suspect in the plot, was Baha-O-Lfah, and it was in the lowest 
depths of a series of underground dungeons in Teheran that this 
disciple received the revelation that he was disciple no longer but 
that indeed he was the leader whose coming had been foretold by 
The Bab. 

Owing to his family connections, Baha-O-Ltah was not sum¬ 
marily executed as were his fcilow-belicvers. Instead, he was given 
benefit of a trial, at which he was cleared, largely through the inter¬ 
cession of the Russian Ambassador. He was, however, exiled to Bag¬ 
dad, as member of a sect unwelcome in his native land, and there in 
company with his family and close adherents, he took up his life 
under the jurisdiction of the Turkish Government. 

During this period, which lasted approximately ten years, Baha* 
O-Llah made of his house in Bagdad a center to which scholars 
from near and far were attracted, and many Babis found their way 
to him, forming a community In exile. Here he wrote three books, 
classics in Bahai or in any literature, namely; Hidden WordSt Seven. 
Valteyi and The Book of Iqan. 

This sojourn, under comparatively friendly conditions, was not 
to last indefinitely, for here also the revolutionary teachings of the 
New Cause were cutting channels in minds ready for a broadening 
conception of religion and social science; consequently the Turkish 
Government in turn became uneasy and dlssatbfied. In 1863, Baha- 
0-Llah and hls associates were ordered to move on. 

Preceding his departure from Bagdad, Baha-O-Llah tarried 
twelve days fApril atst-May 3d, 1863) in the Garden of Rizwan, 
a property adjoining the dty, while the poor uprooted families 
straggled in with their small possessions, choosing of their own free 
will to continue with him whatever the cost. Then when ail had 
assembled, he stood before his distracted followers who were walling 
at this second banishment, and made an unexpected announcement, 
one which actually broke upon the scene like a bombshell. The 
announcement was as follows; The One whose coming had been 
foretold by their Master, The Bab, was no stranger to them. He had 
bcoi living with them all the while. He, Baba, was their leader and 
the leader of the Cause. Let those who w'ould, fallow him. 

From that night on, the Babis existed no longer. Those who 
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r«ognizcd Baha^O^Jah as the fulfillment of prophecy turned to 
him, calling themselves after his name: Bahais- A very few who wert 
unconvinced made their way back to Bagdad. 

The twelve days spent in the garden near Bagdad are celebrated 
evcr>^ year* ihi^ period being known as the ‘‘Feast of Rizwan.*' It is 
one of the outstanding Bahai annivemrieSp for it commemorates a 
new phase in the Cause. Under the leadership of Baha-O-Uah^ the 
inovement shifted ourwaid into an aJi-embraemg circle. The rc^ 
formation within Islam was to be a World Reformation. 

The caravan of displaced Bahais made for Constantinopie. A 
stop of a few months^ then on to Adrianople. Here they took up life 
again for four years, and it was during that time that Baha-O-liah 
addressed the kings and rulers of the earth in a scri^ of Tablets 
which were sent to their destinations from the next place of exile. In 
these epistles is developed a system of intemationa] law to be applied 
to the politics and ethics of the modern world. They also contain 
prophecies on tlic status of the nations which were justified later^ and 
repeated appeals for bettering the condition of the poor and down- 
trodden. If appearing in these Latter yeais^ these epistles would stand 
out as remarkable, but in view of the fact that they were written in 
the nineteenth century, they make extraordinary and impressive 
reading. 

Again on the move, thb time by sea, the weary travellers arrive 
at the fortress city of Acca, Turkish dominion on the shore of Pales¬ 
tine. It IS the final exile. Baha-O-LIah and his family were incar¬ 
cerated In the military barracks, a confinement which with time be¬ 
came less and less restricted. During twenty-four years, BahaO-Lkh 
lived in Acca, w hile the massive walls which had withstood the on¬ 
slaughts of Napoleon showed dicmsclves impotent to prevent the 
light of world conscioume^ from filtering through to a harassed 
humanity. The teachings of Baha-O-Uah, transmitted in secret past 
ihc city limits, were carried back to Iran, the land of their origin; 
back to Turkey proper, and on to Russia, China, India and Arabia. 
Ihc concept of federating the nations of all the earth was beginning 
to germinate in the minds of the people of the East not a man 
glory^ in this^ that he Loves his countiy'/^ Baha-O-Uah addressed 
IVofcsor Edward G. Browne of Cambridge University, England, 
in tlie single recorded interview with an Occidental, concluding “lei 
him rather glory in this, that be loves his kind.” 
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Alongside of his plan for world, unificatioii, Baha-O-LJah made 
a spiritual blue-print of religion, showing that the different Faiths 
were illumined pathways toward the same goal. The Founders of 
these Faiths were one in purpose and taught identical lessons. Why 
then, asked the great Teacher^ could not their followers serve God 
and men in complete understanding, sympathy and cooperation? 
Only superstitious imaginations and man-made laws prevented 
them from arriving at this state of awareness. These stumbling 
blocks should be relegated to the past where they belonged and 
cease to figure in an awakened society* 

Baha-O-Llah wrote in Persian and Arabic^ of which languages 
he was a past-master^ His works arc practical and poetic, inspired 
and human. He always thought of the world as a whole, without 
parts, yet the component objects of that world were very real 
to him. He loved children and music; he delighted in a blade of 
grass. 

Abbas Effendi started life as the privileged son of a rich land¬ 
owner* When still a child he saw his house stripped of furnishings 
and treasures, heard the threatening murmur of the mob, and saw 
his father laden with chains, the target for abuse. 

Together with his mother and her younger childrenj he accom¬ 
panied Baha-O-Uah into exile and, as he grew up» he mere and 
more became the intimate companion of his father. At the age of 
scifttity five Baha- 0 -L!ah passed into the life beyond on the 28th of 
May, 1892, leaving his son, Abbas, leader of the Cause and interpre¬ 
ter of the teachings. 

Abbas Effendi became known to the world as Abdul Baha, mean¬ 
ing Servant of Bah a, a name which he chose to detignate the state 
of servitude that was his throughout his life. He served his great 
father, the Bahais and the communities in Acca and Haifa during 
the years of hh captivity, w hich lasted over half a century, and when, 
with the revolt of the Young Turks, he was set free, he issued forth 
to serve the world at large. 

Abdul Baha undertook journeys which carried him to Egypt, 
France, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Germany, Canada and the 
Unired States, in the course of which he delivered hundreds of 
lectures before churches, synagogues, universities, colleges and dvic 
organtzations. As interpreter of the Bahai Cause, he summed up its 
teaching? in a set of prindplca, as follows: 
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[. The Ch^cncss of the world of humanity. 

sf* Independent mv^gation of Truth. 

3. The foundation of all religions is one. 

4. Religion must be the cause of unity* 

5. Religion must be in accord with science and reason* 

6* Equality between men and women. 

7. Prejudices of all kinds must be forgotten. 

8p Universal peace- 

9, Universal cducadon. 

I o. Solution of the economic problem. 

II * An Intemational AuaHlary language. 

I a. United States of the World. 

At the termination of his arduous journeys in Europe and Amer¬ 
ica, Abdul Baha returned to Palestine where he dictated Th^ Divine 
Plun^ a work in which he summoned the Bahais of all lands to go out 
into the world and spread the teachings of Baha-O-Llab for the 
unification of the races^ nations and religiDns. 

In 1921, Abdul Baha at the age of scvcnt>'-sevcn, tenninated a 
life of unexampled dc^'otion to humanity^ leaving behind a will in 
which he appointed his grandson Shoghi Effendi as Guardian of the 
Bahai Cause. Under the leadership of Shoghi Effendi, the various 
Bahai Assemblies on this continent have been orgartized by the 
“National Spiritual Assembly/* and hcadquaners established in 
Chicago, niinoia, where a Bahai Temple has been erected. Accord¬ 
ing to the World AlmonoCf 1946, page 306, the Bahais in the United 
States funmber 4,489. 

The Bahai Cause has no rituals. It has no priesthood. A re¬ 
spected person in the community who knows and undeisUnds the 
teachings 1$ fitted to conduct the meetings, which consist of talks, 
readings from the w^ritings of Baha-O-Llah and Abdul Baha, prayers 
and occasionally quesdorvs and answers. Fellowship of spirit and 
mutual service is the badge of assodadon and worship. Local groups, 
wherever organized, arc under the dirccdon of the National Spiritual 
Assembly of the Bahais of the United States and Canada. 

As an outgrowth of the Bahai Cause, a second movement is 
functioning throughout the world, with the intent of bringing the 
universal teachings of Baha-O-Llah and Abdul Baha to the con¬ 
sciousness of the youth of all Dations* In 19^9^ New History 
Sodety was founded in New York by Mr* and Mrs. Lewis Stuyvesant 
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Ch^cr and Mirza Ahmad Sohrab (a secretary to Ahdul Baha from 
igro to 1919). Th^ society engaged itself in public lecture and Jn 
the puhltshing of Bahai books, and from it, as its youth section, 
emerged The Caravan of East and West. 

The Caravan of East and West is an education a! niovemcnt, the 
chief activity of which is intemationa] correspondence. It numbers 
1,300 Chapters in 37 countries, with an aggregate membership of 
100,000 children^ young people and adults. Its publications, The 
Caravm and Pen Friends respectively appearing quarterly 

and montWy, keep the large circle of its readers informed as to the 
growth and influence of the movement. 

The New History Sodciy and the Caravan is a movement in 
itself for the spreading of the Bahai ideals and principles^ independ¬ 
ent of and imaffiliatcd with the Bahai organization. 
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On# of ike teuders in America of Reform Judaiim tj J)r. Louis L 
Newmotif rabbi of the Temple Rodeph Shotom in New York City- 
His many papers books have been the voke of this movement 
not only in this country tui abroad. leading ^ionistf ke has been 
acting ckairman of the Palestine Mandate Defense League^ konor^ 
ary chmTman of ike American. Friends of a Jewish Palestine and 
member of ike administrative committee of the Zionist Orgaidzation 
of America. He hos served as an official observer of the Central Con¬ 
ference of American Rabbis at the United Nations conferences- He is 
trustee and member of many educational and phitanikropic organk 
zations, and has held the chairmanship of the Iniercolleffiate Men- 
orah Association. 

He was born in Providence, R. in He attended Brown 
University (B.A., iptp, Uniuersity of Califorma (M-A., ^9^7) 
and Columbia University {PhD., 19^4). In sgfQ Brown University 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

pS#™n^ first with Rabbi Stephen S. Wise in ike Free Synagogue 
of New Yorkj Dr. Newman became rabbi in the Bron^ Free Syna^ 
gogue, then asiodaie at the Temple Israel in New York City, spedd 
lecturer at Columbia, a member of the facutiy of ike Jewish Institute 
of ReUgion and rabbi at the Temple Emanu-El in San Frandsco. 
For many years he engaged in journdhtic work: 2 feature writer 
for the **Catl-Bullelin/* San Froncuco, and columnist for tke Amer^ 
icon Jewish Press. 

Besidei the works listed m tke bibliography to his essay, he has 
published: ^"Studiet in Biblicd Parallelism" (igiS); Songs of Jew¬ 
ish Rebirth" Jewish University in America?'* (tg^g) i 

"Jewish Influence on Christian Reform Movement^ {**The 
Hasidic Anthology^* {^ 934 ) I "T'ke Talmudic Antkoiogf^ (^945) I 
five volumes of Collected Sermons and siddretsey* {1941 on) and 
many other volumer. 
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LOUIS I* NEWMAN 

REFORM JUDAISM is the name given to the libera] or progressive 
manircstation of Judaism. It has its main hcadquarteis in the United 
States, but there is a modest Reform movement in England and 
France. Its “Guiding Principles" were enunciated, not in the form 
of a credo, but of a general statement of ideals, in the so-called 
Columbus, Ohio declaration of 1937, issued by the Central Con¬ 
ference of American Rabbb, its representative Rabbinical body. 
The liturgy and ritual of Reform Judaism arc to be found in the 
Union Prayer Book, the Union Hymnal, the Rabbi‘s Martuol and 
other publications. Rabbi Solomon B. Frcchof, a former president of 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis, has written on Reform 
Jewisk Practice and Its Rabbinic Background (1944), and the 
author of this essay has in preparation a volume entitled: T he Jew¬ 
ish Peof^e, Faith and life which will be a Guidehook for Newcomers 
into Judaism and serve as a handbook for American Jews of liberal 
outlook and observance. 

The Union of American Hebrew Congregations, founded in 
1873 by the late Rabbi Isaac M, Wise, and coinpri3ing--in 1945— 
3:20 congregations is the central organization of American Reform 
sy'nagogues, with its headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, Its publica¬ 
tions include Liberd Judaisirtf The Jewish Teocher, The Synagogue, 
Touth Leader, The Jewish Layraart Topics and Ttends. Its Com- 
mL*3iions include those on Jewish Education; Synagogue Activitim; 
Information about Judaism; Institutes on Judaism. The Hebrew 
Union College at Cincinnati, founded in iB 75 f has graduated nearly 
600 RabbU, and the Jewish Institute of Religion, founded by Rabbi 
Stephen S, Wise at New York tn 1922, has graduated nearly aoo. 
Associated with the Union of American Hebrew Congregations arc 
the National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods, the National Fed¬ 
eration of Temple Sbterhoods, and the National Federation of 
Temple Youth. The Central Conference of American Rabbis, which 
was founded in 1&B9, had in 1945 a membetship of 475. 
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Reform Judaism is a direct derivative from traditional Judaism 
and stands in friendly relationship to Orthodox and Conservative 
Judaism, as t*cll as co<al!ed Rcconstnjcdonist Judaism, of which 
Rabbi Mordccai Kaplan is the founder and chief spok^nvan. 
Its approach, however, to matters of ritual, belief and oi;ganizadon 
is edectic and voluntary* While all Judaism, including Reform, 
stems from Biblical, Talmudlcal and Medieval Judaism, as codified 
in the Skuiksn ilruM (The Fr^piifed of the t6th century 

and thereafter, nevertheless Reform Judaism has particular points 
of emphasis which are characteristic of it. For example, the wearing 
of hats or other head-covering at divine wor^ip is optional with the 
individual, though most Reform Jews do not cover their heads at 
pra^'er* Reform Judaism enjoins the observance of only one dav of 
the holidays of Sukkoth (First and Seventh Day}, of Passover (First 
and Seven^ Day) and of Pentecost or Shsuuaih (First Day). Re¬ 
form Rabbis do not ask that a pct%n divorced under the laws of the 
state also secure a Rabbinical divorce or Cc/. The ritua! of Reform 
Judaum, while thoroughly traditional, k nevertheless abbreviated in 
lengthy more prayers in the English or other vemaculais are to be 
found in the Reform Prayer Book than in the Conservative or 
Orthodox. Reform Jews hallow the Seventh Day Sabbath, but do 
not observe the minutjae of the regulations concerning Sabbath rest 
and worship. 

Among Reform Jews, each individual is free to formulate his 
own viewpoint with respect to Zionism, but the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis has enunciated the principle that Reform 
Judaism and Zloniain arc not incomptiblc* Each Individual is also 
free to observe the Dietary Laws throughout the year and at Pass- 
over to the degree that he or she elects. The Rabbis^ however, do not 
preach from their pulpits or teach in their classes that an observance 
of the Dietary Laws, in whole or in part, is a desideratum of Jew bh 
life. Many Reform Jew^s observe the food laws as a symbol of fealty 
to Jewish tradition, and not for hygienic or health reasons. 

The theology of Reform Judaism has been ably expressed by 
Rabbi Kaufman Kohler and, more recently, in the “^Guiding Prin¬ 
ciples enunciated at Columbus in 1937^ Cod, Prayer, Immortality, 
Free Willi the Mission of Israel, the Messianic Age, the Chosen 
Peoj^c, the Problem of Evil, the “Merit of the Fathers" and other 
religious themes continue to foim the substance of Reform Judaism, 
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built upon the concept of “Torah*' or Jewish rdigious culture or 
reli^ous “dvilizatioit/’ Reform Judaism interprets the Mcs^anic 
ideal, not in terms of a person or a group of persons^ it speaks rather 
of a Messianic Age with Israel as the “Priest People** and Humanity 
as its own Messiah. Reform Judaism does not believe in personal 
lesurrcctjon, but in personal and collective inimoTtality, having re¬ 
stored to its liturgy the magnificent prayer; “God, Full of Compas¬ 
sion’* with its phrase: ‘*May the soul be bound up in the duster of 
eternal life.*' 

For Reform Jews, Liberal Judaism is a true religion, perhaps the 
true religion, but we do not assert that there is only one true religion 
for all humanity. We believe that “the righteous of all nations have 
a share in the World-to-Comt”, as the Talmudic Rabbis dcclaied. 
We believe with Lessing in Mathan, thi Wise, that any rdigion which 
leads its adherents to the good file is a true religion, even as each ring 
owned by the sons in the parable was the correct ring. We cooperate 
actively In inter-faith activities; at the same time we preserve the 
individuality and integrity of our family faith. 

Reform Judaism is not a proselyting religion, but we are ready to 
wdcome newcomers into our midst through marriage or otherwise, 
after a period of training with respect to the Jewish people, faith and 
life. We do not insist for cither the man or woman newcomer a strict 
fulfilment of ritual laws, but sincenty of puqxjse and basic informa¬ 
tion regarding Jews and Judaism are asked. Through our Temples 
and Temple Centers we encourage social comradeship among Jewish 
young people, but the door is open to those who wish to enter into 
our fdbw:^ip. If a Rabbi lends the benediction of the Liberal Jew¬ 
ish faith, it is understood that any children bom to the couple arc 
reared within the fold of IsracL We recognize as valid any marriage 
performed by a civil ma^strate, but we prefer chat the rdi^ous 
ceremony be performed initially or in addition. The spirit of Reform 
Judaism is entirely voluntary, and there is no dement of compulsion 
within itself whatsoever. 

Reform Judaism began in Germany in the early years of the igth 
century and g^ned its greatest vogue in the United States, While 
the number of members in Reform synagogues is far less than those 
identified with Conservative or Orthodox Judaism, the Reform 
Temples and Temple Houses are great mcccas of activity and com* 
munity service. The Confirmation rite for boys and girls on the day 
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of Pentecost (Shevuoi) has been fugiily developed in Refoim Jiida- 
isin, and cantatas lilcc “The Law Gave on Sinal’^ ajx now 
popular. Within recent years, through the influence of Rabbi Jacob 
D. Schwarz of the Union of Amcrit^an Hebrew Congregations there 
has been an increasingly strong emphasu upon pageantry, symbolism 
and ccreij tonialiam in Refonn Judaism, not for esoteric purposes, 
but in order to add color, zest and poetry to our cult. 

The author of this esay in Biting on Granite (1946) has written 
of “A New Reform Judaism and the New Union Prayer Book/’ In 
this exposition he has sought to describe so^alled "Renascence Re¬ 
form Judaism and its indebtedness to the new folk-movements in 
J^^ and to Zbnism in particular. The Hebrew revival in Palestine 
within the past sixty years has tended to deepen and enrich the con¬ 
tent of Judaism the world over, including the United Stales. Reform 
Jews, who arc frequently to be found among the affluent and the 
middle-class, arc concerned not tnerdy with phiianthropic aid to the 
distressed and displaced survivoiz of Hitlerism and Fascism, but also 
with the championship of the cause of minority ri^ts where the 
situadon favois this program, and of Palestine as the Jewish Home¬ 
land under the Mandate. Within the synagogue an endeavor is being 
made to increase participation by worshipers in the ritual and in 
congregational ringing, to the end that the Order of Worship may be 
livclitf and less aloof. The Hasidic movement, chiefly through the 
publication of its ethical and homiletJeal masterpieces, has oomc to 
exert an influence upon the preaching of many Reform Rabbis. 

Reform Judamn espouses no particular or concrete economic 
sy^tm, but through the pronouncements of the Social Justice Com¬ 
mission of the Cutral Conference, it seeks to formulate principles 
which may guide the individual to the advocacy of progressive pro¬ 
grams of social, economic and international action. Though many of 
the mcmbcni of RHorm Temples belong to the "Sadducean" group 
(to borrow a phrase of the late Justice Louis D. Brandds), neverthe- 
lera they appreciate the necesity of preaching and disseminating the 
principle of Ubcralism, regardless of party affiliations, m accordance 
with the message of the Hebrew Prophets. It b upon Prophetic teach¬ 
ings that Reform Judaism lays its chief stress. At the same time, it has 
place for “inner religion" and one of iu most eminent Rabbb has 
written a now-cdcbrated book entitled; Peace of Mtad, Moreover, 
the late Rabin Morris Lichttnstdn, author of a book with the same 
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title several yeais and one of the foiindm of 50-called Jewish 
Science, was a Reform Rabbi. 

Reform Judaism is hospitable lo the new psychology, to the find¬ 
ings of science in all its domains, and to the content of constructive 
sodoiogicaJ movements. Its altitude towards Revelation b cxptKScd 
in the words from the Union Pmyer Book: 

O Lord, open our eyes that we may see and welcome all 
truth, whether sfiining from the annals of andcut revelations, 
or reaching us through the seers of our own timc^ for Thou 
hidcst not Thy light from any generation of Thy children that 
yearn for Thee and seek Thy guidance. 

It b not surprisingj therefore, that many Reform Rabbis were in the 
forefront of the battle to defend science when the Fundamentalists 
in the name of a literal inierprctation of the Bible sought to ban it 
from pubHdy^upportcd schools and colleges. 

Refonn Judabm has been interested in examining the merits of 
Humanism, but the latter movement has found few spokesmen in the 
Reform Temples, Liberal Judaism is rationalistic, but it remains a 
mystical movement, determined to conserve the best elements of 
dassic Judaism. It functions in the mood of the words of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge that “Sublimity b Hebrew by birth.” We have 
great appreciation for such movements as the Community Churchp 
Ethical Culture (which sprang largely out of Jewish leadership) and 
progressive Christianity, particularly Unitarianism, but no one of 
these reflects aright the intention, the message and the practice of 
Reform Judaism. In the words of the late Jacob Voorsanger, for ex¬ 
ample ^ “Unitarianbm dentes the Trinity of God; Judaism affirms 
Hb Unity*” Jesus of Nazareth remains for Reform Jews an octraor- 
dinary personality, akin to the Prophets and the Rabbb, but we do 
not accept him as the Christos, or the Messiah; we regard him, as 
docs Joseph Klausner in hb great book, as a "great teacher of moral¬ 
ity and an artbt in parable.” 

Wc believe that Reform Judaism b a highly meritorious expres¬ 
sion of modem Judaism in particular and modem rdag^on in gencraL 
It is reasonable, sensible, aesthetically appealingp lofty in spirit and at 
the same dnte intimate and personal. It has great devotion to Jewbh 
scholarship and tradition, selecting out of the past freely and without 
inhibition that which seems to apply effectively to the needs of the 
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pn:scjit. Reform Jud^um has fashioned a religion which docs not lie 
too heavily or oppressively upon its adherents; it cjicouragcs a sua- 
taijicd rather UtM a sporadic piety; it seeks to integrate the modem 
Jew into hb environment without rrunimi^ing his a^ttadimcni to the 
jets'ish community and the Jewish people- it aspires to inculcate in 
Jewish children and young people a staunch fidelity to the best in 
our legacy, at the $ame thne that we wish to indtidc within our con¬ 
sciousness, nur memory^ our feelings and our way of life the best 
which the general commonw'ealth has to offer with respect to the 
humanities and amenities of living. 

Reform Jew'5 teach that a complete Jew is a person who is a 
member of the Jewish people by birth or adoption, who bdic™ in 
the fundamental doctrines of the Jewish faith, and who observes the 
practices and upholds the movements of Jewish life. We do not wish 
to wean away a angle Orthodox or Conservative Jew from his house¬ 
hold fealties j nor do we go forth into the market-place to draw to us 
the non^Jew, We do, however, seek to overcome skepridsm, agnosti¬ 
cs and unbelief; we wish to convince the unafiiliated and the ir¬ 
religious that Judabm, in our opinion, b a majestic faith. It has the 
power to create solidarity; it Hfts the ^cs of Its adhercm^i to the God 
iiv o IS ific Father of all mankind. It turns us Inward to commune 
with our indwelling spirit, but at the same time, it sends iis forth as 

members of a kingdom of priests and a holy nation” to endeavor to 
blc5 the world. 
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Dr, Simon Gremb^fg has recenily iransferred his ocihilUs from 
Philadelphia la New Yark where ke is now Prouast at ike Jewish 
Theological Seminary, For twenty-one years^ until ig46, he served as 
rabbi ni Hat J^ian Temple in Philadelphiag during which period he 
also lectured al the Jewish Theological Seminary^ In many capacities 
he has been associated as d leader of the organizations of his faith. 
He has been mee-presidenl (and president (rgs^'- 
^939) ^he Mabbimcai Assembly of America; he has been a mem¬ 
ber of the national executive committee of the ^ionisi Organization 
of Ametiea. He has served as director of the Philadelphia Psychiatric 
Hospitid and has been a member of the chaptainP council of the 
University of Pennsylvania^ not to mmthn many associations with 
aide and pkitanihropic organizations. 

He was born in Horoshen^ Russia^ in igot and came to America 
as a mere boy. He attended the University of ^Minnesota from sg 20 to 
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at the Hebrew University and the American Academy of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem* In tggo Dropsie College conferred upon him 
his PhJ), degree* 
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SIMON GREENBERG 


CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM designates that current in modern 
JcH'jsh religious life and thought which occupies the extensive area 
between Reform and Orthtxlox or Neo-Orthodox Judaism. It is 
oflen spoken ol as the “middle of the road" traditional Judaism, 
though there is no known center between Orthodoxy and Reform^ 
Frequently and more eorrcctlyj it is referred to as the school of 
Historical Judaism, because in all of its activities and thought it 
ascribes pre-eminent significance to the sense of historic continuity. 
Hence, ir has always laid great emphasis upon thorough scholarly 
investigation of the hbtonc development of every aspect of Jewish 
life and thought. It originated in Germany in the middle of the 
nineteenth century and centered around the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of Breslau^ founded in 1854 and directed for the first two 
decades of its existence by Zacharias Frankel (1801-1875)- 
against the excesses of the Reform Jewish school w as the immediate 
cause which brought it into being. But the foundci^ of histodca! 
Judaism were not interested merely in preserving Judaism as they 
had received it from their immediate fathers. They knew that no 
living organism can remain static. Change^ leading to growth or 
dccay^ was inevitable. They believed that no living organism can de¬ 
velop normally if it breaks sharply^ completely and suddenly with its 
own past. Hence, they sought to guide Jewish life in a manner that 
would effect the necessary^ chan^ without destroying or Empairing 
the essential continuity of Judaism in all of its phases. They looked 
upon a knowledge of history as indispensable for the achievement of 
thw continuity within change or change within condnuitj'. The main 
contribution, therefore^ which the movement made in the first half 
century or more of its exktcnce consisted in works of great scholar* 
ship ddineating the history of Jewish comm tint tics, customs^ rcligioua 
ideas and personalities. It consciously avoided the formulation of a 
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new theology, metaphysic or even a general philosophy of Jewbh 
life. Zunz, the umversally acknowledged father of modem Jewish 
scholarship, and Heinrich Graetz, the first great modem Jewish 
historian, as W'ell as a host of other eminent scholars contributed to 
the development of this trend in Judaism, 

In the United States the movement centered around the group 
which created The Jewish Theological Seminary of America (1887 )• 
Sabato Morais (1833—1897), the founder of the Seminary, Alexan¬ 
der Kohut {1843-1902}, B^Jamin Szold (1839-1902), and Mar¬ 
cus Jastrow (1S39-1903), the greatest Jewish scholars in America in 
their day and such lay leaders as Solomon Solis-Gohen (1857— ) 

and Mayer Sulzberger (1843-1933) sought individually and as a 
group to stem the ever widening and deepening chasm which was 
being created by Reform Judaism between the Jewish past and the 
Jcw'bh present. For fifteen years the Seminary was a weak and in¬ 
effective institution. In 1903 the Seminary was reorganized. Doctor 
Solomon Schechter (1847-] 915) at that time reader in Rabbinics at 
Cambridge, accepted the call to become the prerident. He brought 
to the new institution a group of brilliant young scholars who have 
since then richly fulfilled the promise of their youth, such as Louis 
Ginzberg (1873- ), Alexander Marx (1878- ], Israel 

Friedlaendcr (1876-1920), and Israel Davidson (i87o-t939). 

At the present time, Conservative Judaism in America has three 
main organs through which it functions. I.) The United Synagogue 
of America, composed of some four hundred congregations under 
the spiritual leadership of graduates of The Jewish Theological 
Seminary and other members of The Rabbinical Assembly of Amer¬ 
ica. II.) The Rabbinical Assembly of America, composed of some 
three hundred fifty Seminary graduates and a number of slmilaHy- 
minded individuals trained elsewhere for the Rabbinate. HI.) The 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America whose program of activi¬ 
ties has been progressively expanded in conformity to the changing 
necd^ of Jewi^ life in modem times. 

The basic attitudes diaraeterizing the vast majority of the mem¬ 
bers of Conservative Jewry may be formulated as follows: 

t, Change in thought and in action is inevitable. It is not, how- 
evTcr, necessarily an indicauon cither of progress or decav. It all de¬ 
pends upon the character of the change. 

2. Tmth scientifically established beyond a reasonable doubt 
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cannot be denied by a mere appcaJ lo authoritarian dicta. Such 
truths must be afsfiniilated into the formulations of Jndabm- 

3. An effort is made to preserve all Jewish religious practices 
which have been hallowed by Biblical injunction. Rabbinic teach-^ 
ings and centuries or gcncraiions of usage- The creation of new forms 
and practices embodying the ancient teachings h encouragei Since 
there h no authoritarian hierarchal organization within Judaism 
generally nor within the Conservative movement in particular^ a con¬ 
siderable variety of pracricc prevails even within the ranks of the 
Conservative movement- 

4. Judaism, being more than a system of abstract universal ethi¬ 
cal data but an all-embracing comprehensive way of Ufe^ should seek 
to express itself in all forms of literature and art and communal or¬ 
ganization, as well as in Festivals, Sabbaths, Holy Day's, daily ritual 
and the syns^goguc. 

5. The re-cstabEshment in Palestine of a large, flourishing au¬ 
tonomous, Hebraically and religiously dominated Jewish community 
IS an integral part of Judaism's hopes and teachings. Hence, Con¬ 
servative Jews have almost unanimously been identified with every 
phase of the modem Zionist movement. 

6. A knowledge of the Hebrew language, of Jewish history and 
literature being Indispensable to rich Jewish living and meaningful 
Jewish continuity, the Conservative movement has always em¬ 
phasized the need for intensive Jewish education- The movement a 
achievements thus far in the field of intensive Jew^ish education have 
not been too impressive. An intense dissatisfaction with the results 
and a restless search for more effective educational procedures 
characterize today's Conservative Jewish ranks in America. 

7. In regard to national and inicmational problems, Conserva¬ 
tive Judaism* basing itself upon the centrid Jewish teaching regard¬ 
ing the sanctity of all of life and of human life in particular, has 
through the Rabbinical Assembly of America and the United Syma- 
goguc of America repeatedly made public pronouncements support¬ 
ing all action which would help Implement the ideals of human 
brotherhood, equality, freedom and peace. 

8. Judaism has always been a universal religion- Its hopes for 
the future envisage a mankind living in brotherhood and peace 
without, at the same dme^ necessarily being uniform In language, re- 
iigious beliefs and social practices. However, one need not be bom a 
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Jew in order to be accepted withiii the rants of Judaism. He may 
through voluntary action accept the teachings and the disdpllnc of 
Judaism and identify himself with Jewish life, thus becoming digiblc 
for membership within the Jewish fold* Nor are the practices of 
Judaism limited to any given geographic area. Conservative Judaimi 
naturally partakes of this univcrsalism- It thus also believes that co¬ 
operation among the religious groups of America and an unrdenting 
eSart for the better understanding among them arc indispensable to 
the welfare of religion generally, the religious groupa thcinsclvcsp and 
the spiritual growth of America as a whole* 
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Ethical Cvltiiriit$ will agree that Ffeary Neumann is o(» authentic 
voice of their ^oup. Since tgii he has been a leader of the Brooklyn 
Ethicid Culture Society and has contributed important volumes to 
the large and expanding literature of this faitkf ineiading "Educa¬ 
tion for Moral Growth,'" “Modem Youth and Marriage** and "Lives 
in the Making." Bom in New York in t88s Dr. Neumann received 
his formal education on the eastern seaboard, graduating from the 
College of the City of New York in igoo; he pursued graduate 
studies at Cornell, Columbia and New York Universities, the latter 
conferring upon him the Ph.D. degree Jrt tgo6. 

Essentially an educator, he has taught at many American uni- 
oerstlier: his alma mater, IVisconsin, Ohio State, Califomia, Utah, 
Arizona, as welt as at the University of Hawaii, lecturing in the field 
of his specialiy which is moral education. He has been secretary of 
the American Committee at the and International Moral Education 
Congress at ike Hague {igsx), a member of the N.E.A. Committee 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, vice president of the 
Lincoln Settlement for Negroes, a former head-worker at the Madi¬ 
son House Settlement in New York and chairman of the Brooklyn 
Ethical Culture School Board. His many activities tn the social and 
religious fields have included also leadership among numerous aca¬ 
demic fraternities. 

Editor 
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THE ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIEl'Y held its first formal meet¬ 
ing in Standard Hall, New York Cityj May (5, 1876. The founder 
was Dr. Fdbi Adler (185 t-s 933)»soa of a rabbi and for two ycMs a 
lecturer in Oriental Literature in Comd] University. 

Hk chief reasons for leaving his ancestral fellowship were not 
such rationalist objections to dogma as were being spoken by other 
men loo like Robert Ingersoll and Thomas Huxley. He was still 
devoutly religious, as indeed he remained all his life. He felt intensely 
that a freshening infiuence was needed to replace the earlier belief; 
and it had to be the profoundly moving, afiinnative conviction 
which w'C call consecration^ It was his faith that there might arise in 
the world a new birth of religion and that the way to tills tvas to in¬ 
crease moral excellence- 

In hb opening address, the young founder dwelt on tlie urgent 
moral needs of the days. This was the period following the Civil 
War, the age of Tweed and of the scandals in President Grant^s 
Cabinet, wheOt though people went to church in much greater num¬ 
bers than they do now, political corruption was ne^'cr more shame- 
icssK It was a day of bitter strife between masters and employees. 
Said Dr, Adler; . , . “Statesmen and philanthropbits arc busy 
suggesting cures for these great evils. Whaicv'cr measures may be dc- 
^'ised^ all depend in the Last Instance upon the fidelity of those to 
whom thdr execution must be intn^cd. They ^vill all fail utiles the 
rooE of the evil be atracked, unless the conscience of man be arou-sed, 
the confusion of right and wrong checked, and the loftier purposes 
of our being again brought powerfully home to the hearts of the 
people.” 

Organized expression of this motive followed sooni. Members 
shared with a group of pruiteis In starting a co-operative as one way 
to improve industrial relations; and when this failed, they decided 
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to bc^n with an cthica] education for childricii. Ilicreupon in 1873 
the S^ety founded The Workingman’s School, the first free kinder¬ 
garten east of the Mississippi. Out of this came the present group of 
Ethical Culture Schools {hlidtown at 33 Central Park West, The 
Utdc School, and Fieldston, in Siverdale, New York City) known 
to educators the world over for progressive methods in the building 
of character. The Ethical Culture School of Brooklyn (malnuined 
separately by the Society in that borough) was organized in tpsa by 
Julie W. Neumann, a graduate of the original school. Scholarships 
provide for pupils unable to pay. Two social settlements, Hudson 
Guild and Madison House, were created in New York. When 
Societies were organized elsewhere, Henry Booth House was set up 
in Chicago, Self-Culture Hall in St. Louis, Southwark Neighborhood 
House in Philadelphia. More recently, the Society in New Rochelle, 
N. y., established a cUnic for problem children. Felix Adler was one 
of the founders of the National Child Labor Committee and for 
many years its Chairman. The Child Study Association of America 
was originally a group of mothers in the Ethical Culture Society. 
The International Union of Ethical Societies was responsible for the 
International Moral Education Congresses begun in London in rgoS 
and held at four year intervals in other cities until 193d' The first 
Universal Races Congress, London, 1911, (under the same auspico) 
was occasioned by the growing tensions between peoples of differing 
color. The improving of race relations is a major coneem in all 
Ethical Societies to-day. 

The American Ethical Union (beadquarten, a West 64th Street, 
New York City aj) Is a federation of the societies of Brooklyn, Chi¬ 
cago, New York, Philadelphia, St- Louis. Westchester, and whatever 
new groups are voted into admission. It originated and for twenty- 
five years issued The International Journal of Ethics, now published 
at Chicago University as Ethics, It is responsible for Tke Standard, 
printed every month from October through May, for some of the 
boob by Leaders, and for pamphlets on various ethical problems. In 
England there are now, b^des smaDer groups in London and else¬ 
where, the South Place Ethical Society (1887} and the West Lon¬ 
don Ethical Society (1892), known now as the Ethical Church, 
founded b)' Dr. Stanton Coit and later including Lord Harry Sndl 
of the British Labor Party. (Among members of the West London 
Ethical Society were Henry Sidgwick and Leslie Stephen.) A vigor- 
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OU3 society in Vienna, which besides offering the usual functions of 
such a group, spccEalizcd in aid lo the mentally distressed, was 
broken up by the Nazis in 1938^ and its Leaders, Wilhelm B«mer 
and Walter Eckstein, were imprisoned. The total membership in the 
societies is five thousand, although many more thouEands are reached 
Qvery year by the weekly addresses, radio talks, XAe the 

pamphlets, books, classes, forums, institutes# 

Leaders of the societies, like members, have come from many 
religious ancestries, Wilhelm Boemer of Vienna and Delide 

Bums of London were of Catholic origin# Nathanic! Schmidt of 
Cornell Univerrity came of a Lutheran family. Out of a total of 
twenty-seven Leaders from 1876 to 3946, seven were from Jewish 
homes, two from Catholic, eighteen from Prot^tant. 

The societies conduct tvcekly meetings, chiefly on Sunday mom- 
ings, and except in Chicago, in buildings which they own. At these 
meetings. Leaders and gucst-speakers discourse on problems of the 
inner life, or on questions of current sodal importance, or on both. 
Forums, classes, institutes, meetings of Men*s Clubs, Women s Clubs, 
Young People's AssociaLions afford occasion for discussions of these 
matters and of practical ways to deal with thern^ Sunday classes for 
boys and girls are of specif help with children of inter-mamage 
because the ethical interest unifies where creed (or ancestral affiha- 
don such as the Hebrew) may separate. Lcadera arc empowered to 
conduct marriage services; they officiate at futierab and naming- 
ceremonies; and they offer personal counsel to members and non- 
members. 

The Ethical Culture Society Is to iK a r^gioua society m Ac 
sense of giving us a cause entitled to chief claim upon our energies, 
our most inclusive feUowsMp, our most satisfying way of reading 
life's meaning, our best long-run incentive, our deepest ^urance 
and hope. As in some traditional ethical religions, we hold 
human behavior is good according as it is animated^by fai m a 
supreme cxccUence, that at all times the t«i of such faith b conduct, 
and that the truest way to cooperate with the noblest uic m e 

uni^trse is to ennoble the life of man. 

We acknowledge our indebtedness to the religious teadungs of 
our forefatheis; and wc appreciate the labors which have turned 
the main current of religion more and more away from behef m 
magic to inercared concern with ethical progress. Wc respect the con- 
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victions whlcti send our friends to the churches and temples for their 
leading inspiration in this forw ard-reaching endeavor. We still thini, 
however, that the founder did well to establish this independent 
fdbwship. Our bond of union is broader than the radal tie of the 
temple. While Jew and Gentile cooperate in moat secular enterprises, 
there fe need for a fcUowship which unites them in the one over¬ 
arching devotion which is religion. The churches, howsoever liberal, 
arc Chrisdan; and for all our reverence for the teachings and the life 
of Jesus, we think that the supreme ideal for human life is too richly 
varied to be incarna ted in any one peison, no matter how sublime. 

Nor can we commit oumives to the belief that the best ethical 
behaviors require trust in a Creator. We think that the best in the 
God-bclief Itself points to a very different truth. The very progress 
from a god of magic to a God who expects mankind to do justice and 
mercy indicates how ethical thinking and ethical practice decide 
what kmd of God-bclief, if any, people wilt reach. likewise, the 
b<^ in the belief in immortality is the hunger for continued fellow¬ 
ship and the desire that human goodness shall grow to perfect flower. 
At their best these beliefs are ethically motivated. Their finest out- 
come is ethical practice. 

On these traditional bdiefs, wc leave our members free to decide 
for themselves. Experience has taught us that most of those who come 
to us do so because they want a fellowship where the conviction is 
stressed that first-rate living can and should be sought because of 
its own inherent appeal that human spirits, human hands, must do 
the necessary labors and that the most deeply satisfying meaning of 
life is to be found in the process of such striving and in the reficetions 
which it erdightens. Because this is an experiment in a new way of 
living, Ethical Societies are needed to organize, direct, and inspire 
such efforts. 

Our leading purpose, we think, must be reaffirmed and em¬ 
phasized today in view of the fact that many important recent move¬ 
ments also get on without theologica] sanctions. Ardent soda! re¬ 
formers arc at work in countless good causes; industrial and other 
workers arc organizing unions and labor-paitlcs. Russia and Ger¬ 
many divorced the State from religious affiliation and captured 
pco^c, specially the young, for a loyalty which was markedly secu- 
lar. Fascism and Communism bear many resemblances to traditional 
religion. They unite around a supreme allegiance. They declare 
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their gospel lo be the one hope of aJl mankind. They have their 
cercmonjcs^ their hymns and other ntuaL They enjoin an austere 
morality of its own kind. They persecute non-confomists and justify 
such suppressions as indispensable to thdr basic unity. Mixed as thdr 
motivation has been, it b essential to remember that both Fascisin 
and Communism arose in response to widespread and acute distr<:s& 
out of which no other way of escape seemed to the leaders likely to 
be successful. In both of them^ features can be found which db- 
criminadng observers can respccL 

The fact that these movements are secular inclines some people 
now to turn to church and temple. But the traditional rehgtonSf even 
when they no longer peisecutc^ have doctrines and practices which 
shut too many peisons out* The Ethical Culture Society stands for 
world-embracing ideals which refuse to set up a nation, a race, or a 
church as the one hope of humanity, far from suppressing non¬ 
conformists, it insbta that the very differences among people arc to 
be worked over into harmonJes which are all the grander for the 
mterplay of diverse excellence. An important reason for moving out 
of the historic religions was the conrictioo that to no one group of 
any kind can truth ever be finally revealed, that the quest of truth 
must never end, and that all men and women are needed to bring 
whatever is good in their own way of life into creative rclaiion with 
the different good in other li\i'cs. Above all else, the Ethical Society 
insists upon the worth and dignity of every human soul even when 
to the outward eye little or no reason can be seen for according such 
honor. 

As against the steam-roller methods of bringing people into unicy^p 
Ethical Culture is working to create a world where the best of dusse 
freedoms already attained by the democracies will be stiJl better. It 
regards as the chief fact about people that distinctive quality called 
by such names as personality, worth, basic human dignity. This is 
impoGsible to define with complete precision, because it i$ Itself pre¬ 
supposed in making ethical judgments. That is, wc protest against 
injustice not only because such conduct brings pain. Animab, too, 
suffer from Inhumanity; they resent it and take revenge when it is 
LDfilctcd. Human beings arc to be respected in a profoundcr sense. 
Something fine exists in them, even though only in germ, which is 
not to be outraged by oppr^on or other wrong* Instead, it is to re¬ 
ceive all encouragemmt from mdlviduals and commuiuties^ 
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No isolated or endrdy private affair, thb esseodal worthwhile- 
ncss in people best manifests itself to the degree that it promotes 
rather than hinders the best self-eicpression in others. It is this fact 
which gives us the leading maxitn of Ethical Culture Sockti«; “So 
act as to encourage the fiist-ralcness in other people, and thereby in 
youiseif.'' 

Today we see with renewed dearness how important this prin- 
dpk is. Yet even d it were sdU more widely applied to the dealings 
of pt^n with person, this would not be enough. It needs to rule the 
relations of whole groups. Individual white men get on fairly well 
with indhddual Negroes. Whites as a group, however, still fail lam¬ 
entably in their relations with N^roes as a race. So do workers and 
their employers^ and so likewise do other groups. The two types of 
relationship, the one within the group, the other in the dealings 
toward whole groups, work together for better or worse. The nadons 
which have most seriously offended agaiost intematlonal ctluQ are 
those which at the same time have most mistreated individuals and 
groups within their borders. In related fashion, Negroes in America 
suffer their w'oret hardships in states where organizadom to suppress 
such whites as Jews, Cathobes, or labor unions, are most conunon. 
Negroes will get jusdee from whites when white men are more just 
to one another. So Jews will receive better treatment from Gentiles 
when Gentiles treat one another more justly. Back and forth and on 
constantly broader lines the heart of our Ethical Society’s teaching 
cries aloud for applicadon: “Both in individual and in group rela¬ 
tions, evoke the best in yourself by seeking to promote the best in 
otheis.” 

From its very beginning, Ethical Culture has held that individual 
and social ethics arc inseparable. Today’s dUordejs give new point to 
this teaching. The growing tensions in the world reveal diat far 
below the surface, deep-seated group-interests arc clashing. These 
interests, though intertwined with personal or nadonal ammosltics of 
various kinds, are so connected with problems of livelihood and prop¬ 
erty that basic changes in our economic society arc needed sorely. 
Our members differ over the immediate steps to effectuate such 
changes We agree that an ethical program which concerns itself ex¬ 
clusively with individual cousdcnccs may be thwarted by the opera¬ 
tion of these larger economit influences^ and that far from postpon¬ 
ing the re-direction of such influences until individual souls have been 
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miproved, the very irvlcrcsts of such pciwna] advance oblige m to 
work today for a more ethical economic order. Economic power 
is much too important to be pcmiitted irraponsible exercise, such 
as has already come from practices which put first the seeking of in- 
dividual gain. 

Arbitrary conduct has come from labor unions too. But because 
far more power is wielded by the big employers, and because in a 
strike people are much quicker to see their own disconrfort or hard¬ 
ship than the hidden presurcs exerted by the wealthier camp, much 
of the ethit^ teaching of the day still has to call attention to the 
differences in advantage. Serious obligations rest upon the public 
and upon both partirs to the conflicts, all three. Failure to rccognkc 
this fact was a major reason for the rise of the two powerful secular 
movements already mentioned. Ethical democracy must meet their 
challenge in its own way and before the harin done by neglecting it 
destroys whatever the may be gained. 

Here the leading motive* as we sec it* is the conviction that human 
worth requires the fullest honor from every influence, direct or in¬ 
direct, which in any way affects it. Men and w^omen who wish to be 
self-supporting w^orkers must not suffer that corroding of thdr sdf- 
respect which ensues from itUcUK or taking charity* or being shut 
out from deemons affecting their lives. Young people, eager to be of 
use in the w^orld, to marry and set up homes of thdr own, must not 
be at the mercy of forces which deprive them of this chance to grow 
up. Parents owe it to their children to rear them in homes fit for 
human habitation. They will be better parents when thdr minds are 
not haunted by needless worry, by economic strife, by working condi¬ 
tions which stunt their intelligence and arrest thdr own development 
as persons. As citizens all people need to do their part m promoting 
a true democracy, TTiey cannot do thb when thdr work^livcs are 
subject to such arbitrary, irresponsible forces as rule much of our 
economic life today. Freedom to vote is often mocked by this other 
unfreedom. 

Should Ethical Sodeties as a whole* therefore, commit them¬ 
selves to* for instance* Socialism? Upon any such proposal, imdligent, 
public-spirited members differ* as Socialists themselves disagree over 
the spcdal next directions to which their doctrine must lead. For the 
same reason that an Ethical Society cannot bind itself to the ancestral 
commitment of Judaism or to the sectarian tics of the churches, it 
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cannot commit all its members to aoy one spcdBc social ethic. It 
leaves its leaders free to speal whatever convictions they hold. It 
offers such freedom likewise to ite members and to groups within its 
organization. Still more, it encourages all to give themselves to con¬ 
tinued study of such problems and to apply in practice whatever out¬ 
comes thereby suggest themselves. As a body the Society itself is 
pledged only to the heartiest promotion of such a ([ucst. The words 
over the platform in the Meeting House in New York read: “The 
place where men meet to seek the highest is holy ground." No one 
l^up is privileged to that it has already found the one concep¬ 
tion of highest life which all of us must accept. Instead the truth is 
to be sought ever afresh'—-‘and sought cooperatively. Here a prime 
c^ntial is that each group respect the freedom and the responsi¬ 
bility of other groups to seek out and to practice what each finds 
best. Not the findings of any one body, but the spirit of reciprocal en¬ 
couragement in the questj is what unites us. 

We are aware that these principles and practices have never 
found fuU expression anywhere on our globe, that vast numbers 
have never heard of them and might not even understand, that 
other multitudes today take a positive delight in rejecting them, and 
that even in the relatively sual] portion of the earth where acceptance 
has come, recent ev'cnb show bow mistaken it is to assume this g^m 
as bcy'ond all question permanent. No guarantee exists that ethical 
pragiess will continue. 

This is but one of the many obstacles with which an ethical way 
of living must reckon. Such obstacles arc met with in our private 
liva too, where sickness, bereavement, defeats of many kinds, enter. 
What keeps us going—those of us who loot to no Divine Providence 
or a life beyond the grave? We answer that we have been privileged 
to g^pse wh.it human life might become if men's better leadings 
attained their due ascendancy. We sec in vision life not only cleansed 
of the shame in living at the expense of other life, hut finding itself 
in the wry process of liberating other life. The vision brings its own 
imperative—to act at all times under its prompting. Out of our fail¬ 
ures we are to learn to do better. Where such further chance is 
denied us, we rind our strength in the thought that whatev^cr is gpod 
and worthwhile in the deeds which have come from us has its own 
living quahty which may engender fresh life in at least one other 
spuit. Whether it does or not, it is good to try to be part of the power 
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which ennobles huTnaii living. The beauty and the holiness of such 
life arc their own jusUHcation; and our deepest satisfaction is in 
seeking, even to the last, to be worthy of sharing in it. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 


Commitiiuner Dotteld AfcMiUan, Nalhnal Secretary of The 
Sdvation Army with headquarters in f<few York City, was born 
June 8 ^ i 38 j, 

AltkQUgk born of ScoUh parents in England, ke entered tke 
JriTiy Training College from Chicago, and received his first appoint¬ 
ment as Lieutenant in New York City in July, /gofi. Jn a wide 
Salvation Army experience he has held Corps, DivirionaL PravinciaL 
Financialf Afen^s Soctal Service ^ and Training College appoiniments. 

The Commisnofief is a sort of the regiment—his parenis were 
Ofiicefs in the early pioneenng stage of the movement^ serving 
in Scotland^ England, Canada and the United States. 

During his forty yeaT'^ of ofiicership^ he has been General Secre¬ 
tary in three Divisions of South Atlantic, Chesapeake, and South 
Eastern Pennsylvania; ahoj Divwortal Commander for Florida and 
Georgia and IVeitem New 1 ork. In September, he was ap¬ 

pointed Provincial Commander for New England^ and in 
i^sumed tke Chief Secretaryship of the Eastern Territory and second 
in command of all tke work in the eleven eastern Jlales. 

Just prior to Pearl Harbor, tke Commissioner itw appointed as 
Territorial Commander of the Western Territory with Headquarters 
in San Francisco and responsible for all activities in tke eleven 
western states and Hawaii 

As a member of the Board of Directors and the Executive Corri^ 
mittee of the United Service Orgamzations, Commissioner Af cMiUan 
from its inception has played a prominent and important part in the 
Salvation Army^s war senace actimhes* He is also international re pre¬ 
sent alive for the Salvation Army at all United Nations meetings* 

A martg his associales he is known as a man who possesses keen 
mental and executive endowments, a good physique that stands 
stress and strain, and sterling spiritual gifts and capacities. These 
qualities have eminently fitted him for the position he now holds, 
colling for both administraiiue judgment and inspired spiritual 
leadership. 


Editor 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


DONALD McMillan 


THE SALVATION ARMY is a nrligiaus body opcralmg in gB 
tones of the worlds preaching the gospel of Christ In loa languagcai, 
and ministering to emergency nccdi of humans. Trained officers 
numbering 27*000 guide its over 5,000^000 foUowcis. The ultimate 
purpose of all Salvation Army activities is to lead men anti women 
into a proper understanding of their relationship to God, with par¬ 
ticular regard for the erring, the bewildered and the unfortunate. It 
endeavors to accomplish this through the teaching and practice of 
the religion of Christ. It h essentially an evangelical organization 
practicing ils precepts through a vast system of social services. 

Its spiritual purpose is paramount. Founded originally for the 
religious enlightenment of the masses^ its primary and perristeot aim 
still is to proclaim and otempUfyi through song, word and deed, the 
regenerating revitalizing message of the Scriptures. The Social Ser¬ 
vice Work is supplementary. As far-reaching as is it$ wdfare pro¬ 
gram j including hospitals, nurseries, homes, and a host of other ac¬ 
tivities and institutions, it should be recognized as a manifestation, an 
expression I or a practical application of the dominating spiritual 
motive. 

Knowledge of thb relationship between its two funedons h 
essential to a proper and complete understanding of the organkadon* 
It does not mean that materia] assistance i$ withheld from those who 
hesitate or decline to accept spiritual advice or guidance. Care is 
freely given whenever and wherever the need is apparent It does 
mean that The Salvation Army aims at the permanent regeneradon 
of the *^w'hcik man”* not merely at the alleviation of hb immediate 
and temporary ph>'sicRl nec^ides. Through spiritual exhortation, 
and an earnest appeal to his better nature, it airns not only to put 
him back on hb feet* hut to keep him there. 

dhe Salvation Army teaches God is Love, It believes that Char- 
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ity, to be peraianendy reconamtetive, must be understood as tie 
bmcficcncc of God. Therefore, it wants its welfare rervicc recog¬ 
nized, not merely as the doling of alms, in response to a seadmental 
impulse, but as Love in Motion, Christianity in Action. 

This principle is observable in every activity and branch of en¬ 
deavor. It must be kept constantly in mind, if the aim of any phase 

of The S^vatJon Ar^y is Lo be accurately appraised and appre- 
ciated. 


The most impressive fact about the history of The SalvaUon 
Amy IS the ^ort span of time it embrace. The organization has de¬ 
veloped rapidly into a moral force of world-wide influence, yet ft 
was only eighty-one ycani ago that its humble foundations were laid 
lu the East End of London^ and only sixty-six ycara ago that its flag 
Was fir^t planted in Aincrica. 

.1 founder. General William Booth, a Methodist minister, 

e ^ church tradition of the 1864 era by holding meetings for the 
p^r in London's slums. When convert were refused membership in 
churches. Booth united them to form The Christian Mission. In 
1S78 the organization became The Salvation Army, uniforms for 
men and women were inaugurated, and a semi-militaiy system of 
leadership adopted. 

. ^f thought, method and purpose is an outstanding ebarac- 
tensbe of pc Salvation Aimy throughout the world. In a move¬ 
ment which has penetrated so many strange and dissimilar fields, 
this a fact of cjcMptbnal mterst. It is cuplatnablc partly by the 
Simp city.of Its mission and its direct method of approach: but 
gc y is it due to the element of mIhLary dtscipUne as the control¬ 
ling force in an ingeniously devised plan of organization and admini¬ 
stration. 


In C^omuiy with this general plan. The .^y has divided the 
touted Statm into four territories, with hcadquartcre in New York, 
Chicago Atlanta, and San Francisco. These Territorial Centers, 
e^ under the authority of a Territorial Commander, are co- 
ordmated through the National Secretary at National Headquarters, 

Nw Y^, which office b responsible to International Headquarters 
m London;, Engtaad. ^ 


The ^tmguishmg feature in the religious life of The Salvation 
Army is its insistence upon active participation rather than passive 
adherenre on the part of its followers. There is no such thing as in- 
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active or nominal membcnhip. ChnEtianity ia consdeied synony* 
mous with service. A person may attend me etings on Sundays, but if 
he is not witling to demonstrate Ms faith in the form of tangible 
hetpfulncas to othcis, or to the organization as a whole, he Is not re¬ 
garded aa a good soldier. In short. The Salvation Army regards itsdf 
^ engaged in a continual light against evil, and all its opciations are 
incidental to that end. 

The primary object of the average Salvation Army meeting is to 
win men to Christ and enlist reemita for its crusade against sin. The 
unrcgcncrate arc urged in seek pardon and dcUveiance from sin, 
and return to active membership in their own churcho or enroll as 
fighdng soldiers in The Salvation Army Corps. 

Salvationists enjoy thdr rcUglon; they do not subscribe to it 
merely in duty or obligation. TTicy are keenly consetom of the 
presence of God as a kindly and beneScent Ddty, as the unf^ilmg 
source of happiness and sadsfacdon. Therefore they find real joy in 
xrving as well as praising Him . 

This cheerful quality Is exemplified in the character of the music 
which takes so important a part in all the services. Every Corps is ex* 
pccted to create a bras band out of its mcmbeislup, and if any mem¬ 
ber can play a guitar, a mandolin or evert a harmonica, he k invited 
to make use of it The hymns and marches are for the most part 
rhythmical and lildng, and frequently the popular tunes of the day 
arc given religious words and ured on the street-comers. To some 
observers these methods may seem offensively spectacular but they 
are fully justified, not only as a means of attracting attention, but in 
dispetUng the notion from many minds that there is not happiness or 
light-hcartedness in the religious life. 

Every soldier is given something to do, and he remains in good 
standing only so long as he does it. He is expected whenever possible 
to participate in open-air meetings on the street-comas; he may 
make a special study of the Bible and teach it at the young people's 
meeting; he may leam to play an instrument and join the band, or 
he may be asked to assist the Corps officer in viritattons among the 
poor and the sick or in general welfare work. If particularly depend¬ 
able, he may be appomted a “local officer'’, such as sergeant, or 
sageant-major, which are comparable to the non-commissiDned 
ranks in any other military organizaiion. There are scores of dudes 
to be performed, and srHnething (o which every member can readily 
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turn his no tn4ttcr wh^t his individu^ aptitudes or jnclin3,tinns 

may be* 

This otplains why conversion in The Salvation Army is usually 
more lasting than the mere profession of faith demanded in so many 
evangelical campaigns of a sporadic nature. The faith of the con- 
vert Ls made permanent by his being kept busy. 

Such an (^acting standard of Christian service in The Salvation 
Army reacts in a measure against its own numerical strength. The 
membership of almost any Corps could easily be doubled if passive 
Inherence were accepted and if demands upon the lime and atten¬ 
tion of the individual w'cre not so hcaS7. 

Many j^oplc W'ho find salvation in a Corps meeting shrink from 
the obligation of soldiership and therefore do not enroll. They may 
be sincerely converted, and live virtuous lives thereafter, but they join 
a church rather than don the uniform arid accept the responsibilities 
of Sdvation Army warfare. In this way the organisation performs a 
continuous and incalculable service to the churches of all denomina¬ 
tions. 

In this connection it should be noted that the open-air rncctJngt 
excfcbc an even wider influence upon the religious and social life 
of (he cammunity. Thousands of men and woin^, once confused, 
bewildered or desperate, have testified how a chance word or strain 
of music from the ‘open-air ring'* on the street comer has at one time 
or another turned them away from a vicious or dangerous line of 
thought, and has resulted in their return to active membership in a 
church they had once attended. No record can. be kept of this in¬ 
fluence. Such people may stand on the edge of the crowd for a short 
time without visible mlcrcsi in the proceedings and then pass on. But 
the Seed has been sown and ihc result bccon^cs apparent later on in 
the roster of a denominational congregation. 

ticepest motivation of all Salvation .Army scrv'icc is found in 
Its religiniis iaiih. Its doctrinal roots are finnly embedded in the his¬ 
torical traditions of evangelical Christianity. The elements of Its fun¬ 
damental beliefs are closely and positively set forth in its “Founda¬ 
tion Deed" of rSyS by eleven cardinal affirmations. These statements 
document the organkation's rccogniUon of the Bible as the only 
mle of Chrktian faith and pracUcc; one God who is the Creator and 
Father of all mankind; The Trinity of Father, Son and Holv Spirit’ 
Jesus Christ, Son of God and Son of Man; Sin, the great destroyer 
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of man* 5 £ 0 u] and society i Salvation, God’s remedy for sin and man’s 
ultiinnte and eternal hope made available through Christ; Sanctifica¬ 
tion, the individual's present and maturing experience of a life set 
apart for the holy purposes of the Kingdom of God ; and an Eternal 
Destiny that may triumph over sin and death. 

The very word “Salvation” that describes the x4rmiy*^s hope for 
broken and bewadered humanity k the term most descriptive of the 
x\nny'sudea of God’s love for all mankind. Foti it is His will not one 
should be lost but that all may come to know the blessing of His 
Salvation^ Into earth^s darkness the Salvationist brings the saving 
light of the Gospel^ seeking to place the hands of straying, stumbling 
souk iniQ the strong saving hands of God. 

Although the Army meets a distinct need in the rcUgiotiS life of 
the community, which is practically untouched by any other or¬ 
ganization, it cooperates in every helpful way with the churches of 
all denominations and k glways ready to participate in any concerted 
movement for the advancement of the general cause of n^gion. 

The spiritual work centers in the local Corps, which is the Army 
designation for the individual congregation or church organizatioa. 
The work is organized in the military manner, and military termi- 
nology is used throughout. The Ck>tps building or hall is gen¬ 
erally known as the “citadel”; the pastor is an “officer,” and the 
membeis arc “soldiers”; the sphere of activity is the Afield” and the 
member becomes formally attached by signing the “arddes of wari^ 
and being publicly enrolled, which indicate that from then on he is 
to engage in actual warfare against sin, poverty and distress. The 
reason for the military forms of organization is ihat it b the one cer¬ 
tain way of getting thing;i done quickly and cDicicnUy. It keeps up 
the mood of emergency, the spirit of urgeni activity, and makes it 
less easy for the work to fall into a lifeless and unprogressive 
routine. 

Each Corps is required to hold a standard number of meetings 
each week, most of which are preceded by open-air meetings. The 
open-air meeting is the most practical method of carrying out the 
original and fundamental purpose of the organization: to take the 
Gospel to those who need it where they are. The open-air meeting is 
followed by a march to the citadel in which the street-comcr con¬ 
gregation is invited to join. Upon arrival the service is continued. 
Many types of meetings are held, sometimes in hired auditoriums or 
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dicatcfs, but the basis of the condouaus evangelical cami^ga is to 
be found in the Cbips services on the streets and in the hahs, held 
during the week as well as on Sunday morning and evening. 

During these meetings the soldiers are expected to wear uniforms 
and assist in dealing with converts and recruits, but the commis* 
sioned officer at the head of the Corps is that member of the group 
who is under total Army authority and receives a weekly salary. 

Each Corps has a program of youth activities providing religious 
educatioD, recreation, and uifonnal education for both mcmbeia 
and non-members of the organization. A Sunday School functions 
in each Corps, also a Vacation Bible School. Other groups include 
the Voung People’s Legion, offering Graded Class Work for the 
various age levels from six to twenty-five; Cubs, Jkiy Scouts (for 
boys), Sunbeams, Guards (cortespon^ng groups for girls) ■ In addi¬ 
tion to the foregoing, many Corps conduct special interest groups, 
playground activities, summer camping ^reograms, athletic leagues, 
music bands, recreation and neighborhood centers. 

While each Corps conducts a youth program as a part of a total 
program there also exist separate institutions with full-time pro¬ 
fessional leadciship devoted entirely to youth. Such arc the Boys 
Clubs operated by The Salvation Army, some of which have boy 
membetships exceeding one thousand. Some of these institutions pro¬ 
vide co-ed activities and ate then known as “youth renters”. 

The Home League is a vital part of the Corps life in all lands 
where the Army is at work. It b the women’s organization calling 
for advancement of ideal home life through Christian fellowship, 
with a program to fill spiritual, educational and recreational needs. 
The branches of the Home League throughout the country assumed 
a Lion s share of the Army s World V^ar If activities, rising superbly 
to a wide variety of calls for help. The post-war work of these 
women’s groups embraces among other important fields the read- 
justment of war-working wives to domestic living and the making 
of home life more attractive for returned veterans. The long range 
aim of the Home League continues to be “a better world through 
better homes”. 

The charitable and humanitarian social service: work has de¬ 
veloped in many different directions tn response to human needs as 
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they have been discovered, and has not been itstncted or 
by any preconceived or arbitrary plan, Tius explains its extraordinary 
variety and scope. 

Soda] service had no part in the plan as at first conceived by the 
founder. The original purpose was exclusivdy evangelical. The Sal¬ 
vationists were to take the Gospd to those who would not sect it in 
the churches. They were to invade the highways and byways and 
preach salvation, through Christian grace, to the spiritually blind 
and poor in heart. That was to be their one and only mission. 

But it was not easy to talk spiritual saltation to people who were 
daaed and bewildered by acute physical need. That such people re¬ 
sponded to the preaching with manifest eagerness made the ra.<k alt 
the more perplexing. Their cars were attuned to the "voice crying 
in the wilderness"; but—what were they to do about it? The man 
without a job, enervated through privation or dissipation; the ^ri 
facing motherhood out of wedlodt, dismayed and alone; aged mcii 
and women without homes in which to spend their dedining years; 
the youth, realizing the futility of indulgence, but puzzled as to which 
way to turn; the criminal brooding in his cell; the widow, with her 
children, valiantly waging a losing battle against poverty and disease; 
the wayward, the degenerate, the Irrespousble, the weak of will— 
all of these saw the light of hope in the message that was brought to 
them, hut it seemed far off, intangible beyond their reach. It was 
dear that in addition to the Gospel they needed material assistance 
and patient guidance from people who could understand their 
trouble. 

It was in response to such need that the Army entered the realm 
of social service. Today, every G^rps, or religious unit, is at the same 
time a center of humanitarian activity; and the evangelical worit is 
Supplemented by two great branches of the orgatiizadon known as 
the Men’s Social Service Department and the Women's Social Serv¬ 
ice Deparunent. The functions of these departments have grown to 
such proportions as to convey the erroneous impression to many 
minds that the Army is primarily a social service agency. But, as 
already emphasized, these functions must be understood in their 
entirety as a humane demonstration of the religion of Christ. Re¬ 
ligious exhortation, however, is not forced upon the beneficiaries, 
and no person is expected to change his religion if be already has one. 
His religion is expected to change him. 
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Men's Social Scirices indudc Ccntefs^ Workingmen's Hotels and 
Emplojjnciit Bureaii$+ The centers arc institutions in ivhich hard 
work and simple religious irutfa arc combined as a cure for human 
wayivardntss. Unfortunate men spend v'ai^injg periods in them for 
the puqsQfie of working themselves back to respectability. Working- 
men's Hotek arc homelike host dries in which temporarily em¬ 
barrassed or low-wage earning men are provided with comfortable 
lodgings in a wholesome atmosphere either at nominal prices or 
without chargCn Employment Bureaus are sy^stcmatkally organ¬ 
ized and operate in dose cooperadon wlih governmental^ busi¬ 
ness and industrial establishments^ No charge is made for ser%^- 
ice. 

Women's Social Services indude Maternity Homes and Hospt- 
talsj Settlement Houses and Nurseries, Children's Homes and Hospi¬ 
tals, Working ^Vomen's Hotcb, Employment Bureaus, and Young 
Womeu^s Residences, Maternity Homes and Hospitals are main¬ 
tained to provide care for unmarried mothers. Girls arc ^ven the 
best of medical and surgical treatment and prov ided w ith a homelike 
haven before and after the birth of their children. Understanding 
and untiring effort are directed towards helping each mother work 
out her own best plan. 

Settlement Houses and Nui^rics arc maintained in the larger 
cities where* in addition to the nursery w^ork, there is a professional 
staff of visitors and irts true tors who advise and help the families in 
the liumcs from which the children come. Children's Homes and 
Ifuspitals are maintained for orphans or children whose parents arc 
temporarily unable to care for them. Working Womcn*s Hotels arc 
for middle-aged working women who have no homes of their own. 
\ oung Women's Residences provide a wholesome environment lor 
Self-Supporting girkn The extremely reasonable rates include a pleas¬ 
ant room* two mcab per day* facilities for laundry wqrk* a reading 
room, a library, private lounges for the cntcriainnicitt of guests, and 
.some Limes gymnasium and swimming pool. 

Another important welfare service is family service. In local units 
family service consists amply of relieving acute material needs and 
making sure that oOitr needs arc met through the proper local 
agencies. 

In larger areas^ however, the work has intensified far beyond 
momentar) aid; it b carried to Its deepest possible helpfulness, rrach- 
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ing into mcli\idtial analysis o( the causcp and the scciobgica! and 
^piritua] uxatment which help Jil the man or woman back Into con- 
siructivCi, well-adjusted community U^'ing. 

For more than fifty years. The Salvation Army has been recog- 
tii2ed as 4 semi-official adjunct of tbe penal sy'stcm of the country 
and h bdic\'cd by many criminologists to have the only lasting solu¬ 
tion to one of sodety^s perplexing problems—the restoration of 
prisoners to constructive civilian life. Untiring effort is devoted to 
undeisitanding each mdividualj regardless of race* creed or previous 
record. Religious meetings and song services arc held in practically 
every state and federal prison and house of correction In tie United 
States, Inspirationa] literature is provided regularly- 

Under the guidUincc of Salvation Army welfare officers^ Brighter- 
Day Leagues flourish behind the gray walls. The wofst offenders—^ 
the “life termers”—art invited to join the Army's Lifeis Club. Usu¬ 
ally a member is found to be without a friend in the world, disowned 
and ignored by his family. The first step towards arousing his interest 
in a better life is to put him back in touch with his relatives- One of 
the outstanding follow-through efforts is the establishment of sympa¬ 
thetic employer relationships based on fuU knowledge of the man^s 
prison record in advance of his cmployTncnt* 

Quite distinct from the Prison Department for Men, virtually 
every penal institution m which there art women is regularly visited^ 
andp in larger cities^ the police courts art attended by specially quali¬ 
fied women officers in the interest of young girls. These officers are 
also called upon by the courts to act m parole cases. 

The Salvation Amy also maint^ns camp sites on the outskirts 
of practically all large cities where thousands of needy mothers and 
children arc taken for summer vacations. Other on-going activities 
include aid during emergencies, Christmas cheer in various forms, 
maintenance of medical and dental clinics and the work of the Miss¬ 
ing Persons Bureau. 

In the light of today's national issues The Salvation Army has set 
a goal for expanded programs m all fields. Particular emphasis has 
been placed on the recapture of a noimal mental outlook; care and 
recovery of the sick and maimed; food and clothing for the needy; a 
broad program of employment; the return of family life to a normal 
peace-time basis; building up of health and character for the chil¬ 
dren of the fXatioTL 
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INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS 
Trained Officcra^ 7 i 995 


Followcts 5,000*000 

Corps and Outposts.. ... * 17,996 

Social Operations 1,864 

Number accommodated [58^538 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Dr. Todd h uieti guatified to presmt the faith of Christian Science 
and its relation to the leorld of today. Since 1^44 he has been man- 
ager of the Waskingtonf D. C, office of the Committee on Publica¬ 
tion of the First Church of Christ, Scientist, Boston, Afass., and he 
is at home in the field of social problems, kaoing held important 
academic professorships in the field of sociology, is an expert coun¬ 
selor for social organizations and an author of widely recognized pub- 
licatioas in that field. 

Born in i8y8 in Petaluma, California, he was first educated in 
the public schools of that state and graduated from the [Jahersity of 
California with a B.L. degree in 1^04. He studied at the Universities 
of Aix-Marseitles, Paris and Munich and won his Ph.D. degree at 
Vale in igii. He was director of boyf work Coll. Settlement, tVest 
Berkeley, at South Park Settlement, San Francisco, chief probation 
officer of that city, before he began Aix professorial work. At the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois he was an mstructor m sociology and then associate, 
igii-tgs4l the following year professor and head of the department 
at the University of Pittsburgh; director of training courses and pro¬ 
fessor at the University of Minnesota for jwr years and then director 
of industrial relations for the B. Kuppenkeimer Company of Chi¬ 
cago from igig to igo^. From igtg until his retirement in 1^43 as 
emeritus professor he taught at Northwestern University, serving also 
as chairman of the department of sociology. His membership in aca¬ 
demic fraternities and social councils has been wide. Among his some 
dozen books, mention can be made of only a few: "The Primitive 
FamHy as an Educational Agency" ^’Theories of Social 

Progress* (sgtB); "The Scientific Spirit and Socitd Work^’ (t9^B)i 
"Industry and Society’ (1953); and editor of "Recreation Survey 
of CfUcago", a work in five volumes (tg 3 J’-sg 4 o). 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE is the system of religious thought ami the 
denomiiution founded by Mary Baker Eddy m 1879 as the outcome 
of her discovery of this religious truth at Swampscott, Massachusetts, 
in 1866, and her publication of the first edition of its basic texthaok, 
Science and /fealth tvitA Key to tAe Scriptures, in 1875^ From child¬ 
hood Mis. Eddy had been deeply religious and a profound student 
of the Bible, and had long been inclined to attribute all causation to 
Cod, and to regard Hint as infinitely good, and the Soul and source 
of all reality. But in 1866 a lifetime of ill-health was climaxed by 
what was regarded as a fatal injury from which she recovered almost 
instantaneously after reading an account of healing in Matthew’s 
Gospel. That seeming miracle set her mind to work. It appeared to 
her as a divine revelation, the prophecy of a revolution in human 
thinking, and an inspired call to action. She describes (In her brief 
autoNograpby Ketrospection and Introspection) how she withdrew 
from society for about three yeais *’to ponder [her] mission, to 
search the Scriptures, to find the Sdenoe of Mind that should take 
the things of God and show them to the creature, and reveal the 
great curative Principle,—Deity,” In this process of seeking for a 
solution of the problem of Mind-healing she readily grasped (as 
recorded in her textbook) "the Principle of all harmonious Mind- 
action to be God, and that cures were produced in primitive Chris¬ 
tian healing by holy, uplifting faith,” But that was not enough. She 
insisted on knowing the process, the method, the rationale, the 
Science of such healing, and finally reached absolute conclusions. 
But again mere theory, however well-founded and consistent, did not 
satisfy her. Hence for several years she put her discovery and con¬ 
clusions to practical test by healing many sorts of disease and human 
disorders, both organic and functional, and by teaching students to 
heal. This experience led her to write and publish her baric book. It 
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had been her earnest expectation that her discovery would be wel¬ 
comed as a fresh spiritual dynamic by all religioiis denonijn adorn of 
those who professed behef in the Bible and in the word and works of 
Jesus the Christ. But it soon became evident that her discovery was 
ahead of the general frontage of contemporary Chrisiianity- there¬ 
fore It appeared nccessarj^ to found a separate church to preserve the 
punty of the teaching and practice of Christian Science and to more 
effectively present it to the worlds Accordingly in 1879 she and her 
small band of followers organized the Church of Christi Scientist, in 
Boston for the avowed purpose^ as expressed by hcr^ '^^to commemo¬ 
rate the word and works of our Master, which should reinstate 
primitive Christianity and its lost dement of healing/^ Ten yeart 
later this Church was di^lved^ and in iSga the present Church, 
Tile First Church of Christy Scientistj in Boston, Massachusetts, 
known as The Mother Church, was organized. At present there aie 
approximately 3,000 authorized branches of this Church established 
throughout the world. It is contrary to the basic governing \Ianual 
of The Mother Church, written by Mrs. Eddy, to give out statistics 
of membership, but authoritative newspaper accounts of the dedica^ 
lion of the Extension of the Original Mother Church in 1906 ex¬ 
pressed astonbhmcnt at a movement w^hich in thirty years had grown 
from a “mere handful of mcmbci^” to a body of adherents number¬ 
ing ptobably a niilli:on+ Mrs. Eddy in a Message to her Church in 
1901 answering a critic of her work, challenged him to match a 
record which ^‘eould start thirty years ago without a Christian 
Scientist on earth, and In this interval number one miliion/* It maj 
be asserted tilth confidence that tlic number of adherents has 
rapidly increai^cd in ihe forty-five years since that challenge was 
issued. 

Such in brief is the outline of the fin?£ eighty years of Christian 
Science history. Against this background certain significant details 
may now be presented. First, how docs the Discoverer and Founder 
of Christian Science define it? 

fn her little tolume RudimentM Ditine Seietice^ she defines 
C^hristian Science as '^thc law of God, the law of good, interpreting 
and demonstrating the divine Principle and rule of universal har- 
lEioiiv. Any work of scholarship is primarily an extended definition 
of ii\ primary^ concept or theme; hence it is not surprising to find on 
nearly csery page of Mrs. Eddy's writings some new turn of thought, 
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some phrase or term which adds a new fladi of itieaniDg to the ex¬ 
pression Christian ScIcncCp Perhaps the most compact summary of 
her revelation opens the chapter on Science, Theology^ and Medicine 
in her textbook: "In the year 1866 ,1 discovered the Christ Science 
or divine la^'s of life, Truth;^ and Love^ and named my discovery 
Christian Science.” But elsewhere occur such revcaiing synonyms as 
Science of Mind, Mental Science, Science of Mind-healing, ^ence 
of mental healing. Divine Science, Science of ChristUntity, Science of 
God, Science of good, Science of Life, Science of being. Science of 
man and the univeise, etc* The purpose of Christian Sdence h to 
correct wrong human thinking and to replace k with Godlike under¬ 
standing. Indeed on the very first page of the Preface to Science and 
Health Mrs. Eddy sounds the trumpet call: "The time for thinkers 
has comen” In so far as clarifying terms or phrases wiP wing their 
way to the target of human consdoiimcss she ut3iz^ them to the 
utmost. 

Through Christian Science the redoubtable term "metaphysics” 
takes on new significance. In the correction of fabe human thinking 
Christian metaphysics is the e^ntial tool. Mra. Eddy posits mental 
causation as primary by saying, "Christian Science explains all cause 
and effect as mental, not phyacal,” and at once relates causation to 
divinity by declaring that "God is the Principle of divine meta- 
phyaicfl/* 

At this point it should be stressed that Christian Science is not, 
as many haw supposed, Just a recrudescence of deisde philosophy, 
nor primarily a method of healing. It is a philosophy of God, man^ 
the inter-rclationsliip of God to man, and man to man, and of the 
universe of which God h the sole creator and man His indispensable 
expression. It is a s^tem of healing, but as its Discoverer dearly 
pointed out, "the mission of Christian Sdence now, as in the time of 
its cariicr demonstration, ts not primarily one of ph>'rical healing, 
Now^ as then, signs and wondei^ are wrought in the mctaphyncal 
healing of physical disease; but these signs arc only to demonstrate 
its divine origin, — to attest the rcahty of the higher mission of the 
Chrisi-powcT to take away the sins of the world*” 

Hence Christian Sdence is a rdiglon based upon a specific con¬ 
tent of spiritual truth* It has a literature, an organization, a bade 
Manual and a varied pattern of activities. But have Christian 
Sdendsts any religious "creed"? Mrs. Eddy squardy anticipated this 
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question and answered it in her text book: “They have notj if by that 
term is meant doctrinal beliefs. The followinf is a brief exposition 
of the important points, or religious tenets, of Christian Sdence:— 

I. As adherents of Truth, we take the inspired Word of the 
Bible as our sufficient guide to etemaJ life. 

а. We acknowledge and adore one supreme and infinite 
God. We acknowledge His Son, one Christ; the Holy Ghost or 
divine Comforter; and man in God’s image and likeness. 

3. We acknowledge God’s forgiveness of sin In the destruc¬ 
tion of sin and the spiritual understanding that casts out evU 
as unreal. But the belief in stn is punished so long as the belief 
lasts. 

4. We acknowledge Jesus* atonement as the evidence of 
divine, efficacious Love, unfolding man's unity with God 
through Christ Jesus the W'ay-showcr; and we acknowledge 
that man is saved through Christ, through Truth, Life, and 
I.0VC as demonstrated by the Galilean Prophet In healing the 
sick and overcoming sin and death. 

5. VVe acknowledge that the crucifixion of Jesus and lus 
resurrection served to uplift faith to understand eternal Life, 
even the allness of Soul, Spirit, and the nothingness of matter. 

б. And we solemnly promise to watch, and pray for that 
Mind to be in us which was also in Christ Jesus; to do unto 
others at we would have them do unto us; and to be merciful, 
Just and pure.” 

Christian Science Is in the line of Christian tradition, Indeed of 
Protestant tradition, but b not to he conridcred as merely another 
Protestant sect or denomination. Cuireni practice in radio circles 
and elsewhere is to set up four major religious dassifications in the 
United States, namely, Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, and Christian 
Scrcuibt. The Discoverer and Founder of Christian Science was 
brotight up in the atmosphere of New England Protestantism, and 
was for nearly forty years a member of the Congregational church, 
taught In Sunday School, and partidpaled actively in current theo¬ 
logical discussions, Only when it became necessary to establbh her 
own church did she sever the link to the church which bad nourished 
her. But her own church in no wise disavowed historic Christianity. 
Mrs. Eddy never claimed to have invented any new doctrine, in- 
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voked any new powers, tior introduced any new healing methods. 
She did claim that Christian Science is the Comforter promised by 
the Master in John's Gospel. She did rlaiin that her discovery is the 
answer to prophecy as recorded in both the Old and the New Testa¬ 
ment. She did claim that her method of healing was that of Jesus 
and his students, disdplcs, apostles. Thus she traces Christian Science 
practice directly to Christ Jesus. 

Christian Science is not new ; it is as ancient as God-Ulte thinli* 
ing and spiritual perception. Why then did it need to be "dis¬ 
covered" ? Mis. Eddy replies; “Our Master healed the sick, practised 
Christian healing, and taught the generalities of its divine Principle 
to his students; but he left no definite rule for demonstrating this 
Principle of healing and preventing disease. This rule remained to 
be discovered in ChrisUan Science." 

Hence the ideal set forth by Mn^ Eddy is to make every Chris¬ 
tian Scientist his own practitioner. Is not that the significance of her 
prophecy: "When the Sdcnce of being is univeisaUy understood, 
every man will be his own physician, and Truth will be the universal 
panacea"? 

Let it be reiterated that Christian Science does not actually claim 
nor enjoy a monopoly on spiritual healing. Some two score religious 
denominations listed by the United States Census indicate that 
"divine healing" occupies some place more or less significant in their 
systems of belief. It remained, however, for Chri^an Sdcnce to 
bring out into the foreground what the other sectors of Christendom 
had allowed to lapse, become obsolescent, or be relegated to back 
stage as peculiar to some remote "apostolic age." 

Enough has been said now to warrant turning to answer certain 
inevitable questions. For example, how can Christian Science reject 
the idea and the fact of evil, since it is so obvious, so universal, so 
persistent, so powerful? First, let it be clear that to deny the reality 
or power of e^ is not to ignore it. Hundreds of references to evil in 
Mrs, Eddy's writings prove keen awareness of the problem. In both 
the teaching and practice of Christian Science students are warned 
to detect, recognize, uncover, handle and destroy the claim of any 
particular form of error or evil to existence, reality, or power to in¬ 
jure. This rejection of evU is fundamental to Sdcnce; to admit it 
would nullify spiritual healing from the outset. 

It is obvious that, as Mrs. Eddy declares, the "foundation of evil 
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h laid on a bcUd m somjcdijng besides GodJ' That something b 
matter. Reject dial btheXj, and errar disappears with its suppositional 
origin, history, and effects. After such heroic surgery the world b 
welcome to ^vhatever sc^ns to remain of evil's claim to be- Thus 
Christian Science offets not merely an authoritative religion and a 
demonstrable sj'stcm of healings but also a sound and coheroat phi* 
lo^phy of life. Indeed on this account many have accepted it who 
had no knmcdiaic need of its healing minblry^ 

But what of ihe demand of Chrbtian Science to be rated as not 
only Q Science but tka Science? Certainly Christian Science claims 
not only to have searched for truth, but to have found Truth, to 
have reduced this basic knowledge of Truth to a system which b 
eriiincntly coromunlcabk; to have brought to light general or funda- 
niontal laws* and to have made this organi^d system of knowledge 
av ailable in work, life and the search for truth. 

It declarer iJnit this Truth includes all known or knowable fact, 
phenomenon^ or action. What other knowledge remains to be ap 
prehended or organized? What becomes of physical sritnet, so- 
called? How doQ Chrislian Science regard the apparent sweeping 
dotiiinaticui of cootemporar)^ thought by the physical sciences? To 
the extent that they base themselves upon a concept of dementary 
material substance or force, it rejects them as a valid statement of 
lilt Etna te truth. In short. Science rcjccte matter as without existence, 
reality, actuality* subsiancc* or poAver. As put in the Scientific State- 
nicnt of Odng, quoted from Science and Healih^ which dimaxes 
ChrisUan Science Sunday church service, ^^'Fhcrc is no life, 
truth, intelligence, nor substance in matter. All is infinite Mind and 
its infinite manifestation, for God b AU-in-alL" 

In thb rejection of matter as a reality and the basis for true 
knowledge^ Mrs. Eddy anticipated by half a century such plnloso- 
phers as Whitehead, who complain dial for three hundred years 
luinian science lias hmited itself by its assumption of baric material¬ 
ity. She puts the w hole trouble in a nutshell: ''Matter is an error of 
siatcmcntH This error in the premise leads to cirors in the conclusion 
in every statement into which it enters.^' 

When Mrs. Eddy wrote* “We tread on forces . . * Divine 
S«:lcnce, rising above phjrical theories^ excludes matter, resolves 
things into thoughts^ and replaces the objeete of material sense with 
spiritual ideas . . . Material so-called gases and forces arc counter- 
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shoclced and even amused the academic world and sdentific ortho¬ 
doxy. But the past quarter century witnesses a steady albeit cautious 
approach of many of the world^s leading physical scientists to a not 
dissLmilaj ideologyp 

For example^ Sir James Jeans speaks of annihiiatlng matter, and 
frankly confesses that * 4 he universe begins to look more like a great 
thought than like a great machine.** Professor Eddington also speaks 
of matter as “an imaginary something ” and concludes that “the 
ph>’sica] world is entirely abkract and without •actuality* apart from 
its linkage to consciousness." Dampier in the 3rd edition of bis His* 
lory of devotes a whole section to the “E^^cscence of Mat¬ 

ter/' and Likewise speaks of annihilating matter. 

Christian Science does notj however* derive its v'alidiry from such 
corroborative testimony of physical scientistg. It maintains hold on 
its status as Science by its utilization of accepted scientific methods 
and procedures* notably revelation (spiritual cnlighteumcnt); reason 
(gatheriiig of factual data and ntilizailon of inductive logiG); dem¬ 
onstration (practical proofs). 

Christian Science is an eminently practical way of life. Its 
Founder and Leader had an enormous fund of common sense and 
a lively wit along with the deepest grasp of spiritual truth since the 
dap of Christ Jesus the Way^hower. Hence her constant urging to 
bew are of running ahead of onc*s power to demonstrate one*s spir¬ 
itual attainments, and her insistent injunction not to Ignore evil or 
erroneous material beliefs. For contrary to common apprehemion, 
as we have already pointed out* Christian Science does not ignore 
what it regards as unreal. This rdigion teaches its adherents to for¬ 
sake and overcome every form of error or evil on the basis of its un¬ 
reality; thp.t hf by demonstrating the tnic idea and fact of reality. 
This it teaches them to do by means of spiritual law and spiritual 
power. Thus the practice of Christian Science ts not mcfdy mental * 
it must be also spiritual. Indeed* it is truly mental only a? it La ab¬ 
solutely spirituaL 

Christian Scientists on thb present plane of existence do not 
claim to have realized or manifested fuUy the spiritual perfection 
which the Bible teaches from the first chapter of Genesis* through 
the teachings of Jesus and the apostolic dchctrine* to the final scene of 
St. John*s apocalyptic revelation. Their more modest claim dcriv e?i 
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fronn their Leader's teaching that perfection must be won* and that 
“earth*s preparatory schoor^ becomes an instnimcni to this end. 
Hiimari experience is the arena for the reg^eration of the fleshly 
mind through Truth and for the substitution of better for poorer be¬ 
liefs until absolute Truth is reached. 

We have now set forth the justification of the term Christian 
Science as both Christian and scientific^ Moreover it ascribes to itself 
nothing short of being the ordy true and valid science* Mind'Scicnce, 
the revelation of the infinite divinity in all His ^^nature^ essence, and 
wholeness”; and it posits the nnily* indeed the identity of Science 
and Christianity. Hence it cannot be classified as merely a Christian 
sect or another denomination p for it permeates and must eventually 
transform ev^ery other statement of the Christian m^sage to man¬ 
kind. 

Such declarations will continue to provoke in the serious in¬ 
quirer's mind a flock of questions, just as they did when the Dis¬ 
coverer of Christian Science first issued her challenge. Topping the 
list would probably sUnd thb one: Do Christian Scientists bclie^'e in 
God? In her Message to The Mother Church for 1901, Mrs. Eddy 
gave a full and direct answer; “We hear it said the Christian Scien¬ 
tists have no God because thdr God is not a person. + . . The loyal 
Christian Scientists absolutely adopt Webster's definition of God, 
'A Supreme Being,’ and the Standard dictionary"s definition of God, 
*Thc one Supreme Being, self-existent and eternal.’ 

b Christian Science, then, a rather thin modem broth of Dtiam? 
When Mrs. Eddy was asked directly. Do you believe in God?, she 
replied: “1 believe more in Him than do most Christians, for I have 
no faith in any other thing or being, . . , To me God h All. He is 
best underwood as Supreme Being* as mfinite and eonadous Ufe, as 
the affectionate Father and Mother of all He creates,’’ 

The concordances to Mrs. EddyV writings reveal how the allness 
of God permeates Christian Science, and how it derives not from 
Platonic, Hegelian, or any other philosophy* but directly from the 
Scriptures* And yet 11 does not indulge in mere Biblc-worship. As 
noted in the Tenets already quoted^, it accepts the "^inspired Word of 
the Bible.” Thus the Bible is a source, a guide, but not a fetishn God 
alone is to be adored^ woRhiped, and obeyed. Hundreds of refer* 
cnce$ might be cited from the appremmately 2,500 w htch appear in 
Sa^ncd and Heallk and the 4,000 in Mr^* Eddy's other writings. 
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Only the ill-mformed person or the moat bigoted critic could clsum 
rhat Christian Sdence is *'god!es,” 

Next in order. Do Christian Scientists bche\T in manj and what 
do they believe about man? Mrs. Eddy considered ihe tenn Chris¬ 
tian Science as related especially to this truth as **applied to human¬ 
ity.’' Hence the need for a dear concept of man. This she supplies in 
a three-page definition in Science nnd Health, making clear the dis¬ 
tinction between mortal^ corporeal^ physical human kind, and spir- 
itualp real, immorta] man, the son of God. It is just at this point that 
Science parts company with traditional theology and accepts the 
spiritnal record of man^s creadon in God’s image and likeness de¬ 
scribed in the first chapter of Genesis and in the first five verses of 
the second chapter. In other words, Science rejects in toto the dust¬ 
man theory and all it implies as primitive allegory and folk-bdlef^ 
Mm. Eddy epitomizes the issue in two brief sentences: ''Human 
philasophy [and she might have included traditional theology] has 
made God manlike. Christian Science makes man Godlike." 

Human consdousness becomes the arena m which Science, the 
revelation of divinityp batdes with, displaces, and finally extirpates 
the mesmeric belief of man as material, as separated from his Father- 
Mother, creator and SEistainer, God. That battle is the practice of 
Christian Science. 

It is impossible in Sdence to mix material medicine and spiritual 
healing. You cannot work from two opposite standpoints and suc¬ 
ceed. Hence a patient may not at the ^mc time invoke both mate¬ 
rial remedies and sdentlfic prayer* This docs not mean discourtesy 
nof antagonism toward medical doctors or surgeons. Indeed Mrs. 
Eddy frequently paid high tribute to the better representatives of the 
medical profession. 

But how can a Christian Scientist speak of healing unless he be¬ 
lieves in a human material body which seems to demand healing? 
Of course man has a body. But that body b not material or physical 
Human body and human mind are merely two aspects, outer and 
inner, of the same appearance* Human belief constructs this human 
body, controls itp afficts k, and finally dstroys it. Never was that 
body material; it was always a mortally mental concept,—although 
appearing to the human senses as an aggregation of organic cells. 
Hence the possibility of utilizing spiritual power, right thinking, 
spiritual prayer, to heal what appears to the corporcaJ senses as a 
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sick, diseased, broken body, but which must be conceived as a sick, 
disordered, laivlcsa, and fcarfu] human mind. 

Christian Science teaches further that in the so-called “experience 
of death," there is no interruption of life, continuity, or activity, no 
cessation of being, no dissipation of being into some pool of Nirvana, 
no abeorptlon of individual identity into Deity; therefore body con¬ 
tinues. ^i^s^ Eddy unequivocally declares; “Mortals waken from the 
dream of death with bodies unseen by those who think that they bury 
the body," 

Now let us turn to certain other theological concepts and indi¬ 
cate the teaching of Christian Science regarding them. First, do 
Scientists accept immortality? Indeed they must, for they utterly re¬ 
ject the idea of mortality as part of the whole texture of bcBrf in 
matter. I.ifc, continuous Ufe, u the reality, death the iBiision. Man is 
immortal, cannot help being so, since God is Life itself and man lives 
in God. He is immortal and harmonious now and docs not have to 
achieve immortality by dying. This very inextinguishable continuity 
of being, infinite, unintermpted, and eternal connotes pre-exIstence 
as well as “future life," Life is not chopped into little segments by 
some mythical Lachc^ and Atropos, is not limited by any so-called 
“natural lease on life," nor contingent on a mortal physical body, 
Sut this teaching does not in any way Involve the complicate 
oriental beliefs in transmigration or reincarnation, 

5 o large a rote docs this idea, of immortality play in Christian 
Science that at least four Lesson-Sermons out of the twenty-six in 
the semi-annual cycle constituting the basis of church services arc 
devoted to aspects of this subject. And this immortality is not con¬ 
ceived os a gray static condition in Umbo, but as a continuous growth 
which all must experience until conscious perfection is attained. 

Since all sin or sickness derives from a belief of separation from 
God, salvation is conscious at-onc-ment with Him, And this at-one- 
ment is achieved by divine aid and encouragement to human effort, 
not by a substitutionary sacrifice or vicarious atonement by Jesus on 
the Cross. Jesus’ life, not the belief in his death, is the important fact 
in Science. 

One of the commonest questions addrtesed to Christian Science 
betrays a hang-over from primitive oriental ticljcfs about cosmology 
and the future life, namely: Do you believe in heaven and hell? The 
answer is unreservedly, yes,—but without any reference to a geo- 
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graphical location or to material conditiom. After declaring that all 
is Mind and that metaphydes reduces things to thoughts, heaven and 
hell must be concdtxd as mental states. Indeed Mi3, Eddy idls us 
plainly that "heaven is not a locality, but a divine state of Mind in 
which ah the manifestatiocis of Mind are hannoniotis and immortal.** 
As for heU, she says, “The sinner makes his own hell by doing c^il, 
and the saint his own heaven by doing tight*" 

Sin which is violation of divine law, brings inevitable penalty* 
Mrs. Eddy assures us that the heavenly Father who is Love and 
Tnitli, is not at war with His own image and likened, man. There¬ 
fore the atonement of the Christ achieves the reconclhatlon of man 
to God, not vice vcr^. In this process of self-discovery and attain¬ 
ment of unity wdth God^ the sin of belief in separation from God, of 
idotairous acceptance of other gods, notably matter, must in some 
way be purged out of buman thinkings Hence there must be active 
cooperation on the individuars part; he cannot merely manifest 
sorrow for wrongdoing, but must become convinced that sin confers 
no real satisfaction^ must reform, and make resritutiom Follow ing 
Sl Paulas injunction Christian Science requires that “the old man 
with his deeds must be put off,*' if man would avoid penalty, achieve 
spiritual maturity, and win heaven^ 

In this process of attaining daily rapport with divinity and uld* 
mate umty or salvarion, prayer is a method recognized by most of the 
great religions. Curiously enough, however, some uninformed critics 
have charged that Christian Science dispenses with prayer. Indeed, 
besides bring called an m£dd, an atheist, a spirituali^ a medium, a 
drug-addict, the Discoverer of Christian Science was referred to by a 
clergyman as “the pantheistic and praycrlcss Mrs. Eddy of Boston!*' 
She promptly but lovingly gave him her answer which may be found 
in her volume of Afuc^Uaneous WriUngs^ “Three times a day, I 
letirc lo seek the divine blessing on the sick and sorrowing, with my 
face toward the Jerusalem of Love and Truth, in silent prayer to the 
Father which *sceth in secret,* and with childlike conGdence that He 
wUi reward "openly.* In the midst of depressing care and labor I turn 
constantly to divine Love for guidance, and find rest." It was no 
mere accident which led the author to place the chapter on prayer 
at the very beginning of Science and Health. Nor did mere casual 
concern dictate in that same chapter the characterization of the 
Lord's Prayer as the *'praycr which covers all human needs,” and 
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fellow it With the inspired rccDgnidon that *^Qjily as we rise above all 
material semuousne^ and sm, can we reach ihc heaven-^bom aspira¬ 
tion and spiritual coiisdousncss, which h Indicated in the Lord's 
Prayer and which instanLancously heals the aicL” 

No prayerless itligion would provide that every church service 
must indude a period for silent prayer and the audible repedtion of 
the Lord^s Prayer. Note further that Mrs. Eddy directs in the Church 
Manual that membeta of her Church should “daily watch and pray 
to be delivered from all evil, from prophesying^ judging^ condemn¬ 
ing^ counseling^ influencing nr being influenced erroncoudy.” More¬ 
over, in that same Manud she enjoins that it shall be the duty of 
every member of this Church to pray each day the prayer which now 
has attained wide acceptance: '' 'Thy kingdom come;' let the reign 
of divine Truth, Life, and Love be established in me, and rule out 
of me all sin; and may Thy Word enrich the affections of all man¬ 
kind, and govern them 

How docs Christian Science view the traditional sacraments of 
the Christian church? It docs not engage in controversy nor take 
sides with either those who accept the whole seven or only the two 
commonly adopted by Protestantism. But from the beginning Mrs* 
Eddy's followers retained the sacramental concept but without ma¬ 
terial expriasion- Thus baptism, for example, becomes not a single 
rite or ceremony hut a continuing spiritual purifying process. Mrs. 
Eddy devots to marriage a whole vigorous chapter in her textbook, 
which seta forth the highest ideals of chastity^ purity, and slability in 
the marriage bond. 

Commumonj the Eucharist, plays an important role m Christian 
Science thinking and church services* Twice a year, Sacrament ap¬ 
pears in the cyde of Lesson-Sermons. A modilicatlDn of the regular 
order of services permits featuring a period of special communion 
through reading the Church Tenets and silent prayer. 

Here and there we have made passing reference to such terms as 
spiritualism, pantheism, hypnotism, mesmerism, faith cure. Has 
Christian ^cncc any kinship with them? Mn. Eddy answered 
categorically in her textbook: “No analogy exists between the vague 
hypotheses of agnosticism, pantheism, theosophy, spiritualism, or 
millcnaiianism and the demonstrable truths of Christian Sdenec.*" 
Chapter IV of Sdence <ind He^ih bears the title '‘ChrisUan Science 
versus Spiritualism/' and in it while displaying great courtesy and 
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charity towards spuitualbts, she leaves no doubt as to her own posi- 
tion. As to pantheism^ Mrs. Eddy in two score passages refute, ii as 
utterly inconsistent with Science The reason is surely obvious, for 
pantheism accepts the reality of ntaticr which Science utterly rejects. 

As to hypnadsm, mesmerism, or the older term animal magnet¬ 
ism, she devotes a brief but unequivocal chapter, '^Aoimal Magnet¬ 
ism Unmasked,** in her textbook, ffdthcr in theoiy^ nor in practise 
can the slightest rcladonship be c^ablished between Christian 
Science and hypnotism, since Science depends upon and utili:£es the 
divine Mind, whereas hypnotism orsugg^don uses the human mind 
for iis manipulative purposes- 

How about faith cure? Since an individual seeking to be hcaied 
must start somewhere and with some mdinadou towards belief in 
the healing agency, that point of departure may be called faith. But 
this is faith in God, not m the healen And many people have been 
healed who started with little or no faith at all. Note that faith is the 
first step, but even that faith in God is insufficient. Blmd faith in 
God is limited and soon exhausted because it sawrs of emotionalism. 

From the foregoing it must be clear that Christian Science is a 
Lmiversal gospel^ designed to meet every human need and for the 
benefit of all mankind. It has already in less than eighty years spread 
to every part of the globe. It has permeated religious and philosophic 
thinking, medicine and literature, wherever such exisL Its termi¬ 
nology has been widely even if unconsciously accepted. State laws 
and courts of justice almost evciy^here accept Christian Science as 
a recognized method of healing. In her book Pulpit and Press, 
Mrs. Eddy set down this prophecy: the lives of Christian Scicn-^ 

lists attest their fidelity to Truth, I predict that in the twentieth 
century every Christian church in our laud, and a few in far-o^ 
lands, will approximate the understanding of Christian Science 
sufficiently to heal the sick in his name/^ 

The Christian Science denomination cooperates in many ways 
whh other dcnominatjoiis including foreign war relief, disaster re¬ 
lief, and in weekday religious cducadon (where that plan is in 
vc^c). It is represenied on the General Commission for Army and 
Navy' Chaplains. Its members as individuals panitjpate energetically 
in national and local movements for dvic and mor^ wdfaLre. 

This admittedly cursory and inadequate doctrinal summary mu^ 
suffice, although naturally a full understanding conld be secured only 
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by studying tbe basic source book, Saence and IleaUh, We must 
now turn to tbc organization or institutional aspects of Cbristian 
Science. In 1875 a few of Mrs. Eddy’s students arranged with her 
for weekly Sabbath mectmp to be conducted by her In Lynn, as 
their tcadier or instructor, and the following year orgaimcd the 
Christian Scientist Association. This germinal organization con^ 
tinned iindl its dissolution in 1889, after which lime it functioned 
merely as an al umni group of the Massachusetts hletaphysical Col¬ 
lege founded by Mrs. Eddy in 1881, Meanwhile in 1879, after a few 
months of preliminary discussion and counselling togetltcr, she and 
twenty-six of her foUowers organized the Church of Ghrist, Scientist. 
Tor a while the church did little beside hold Sunday services. Other 
agencies such as the pioneer Christian Scientist Association, carried 
on most of the distinctive activities later concentrated in the Church. 
The need for Amplification, co-ordination, and for a focal point of 
administration and responsibility became increasingly clear during 
the ten years after the first church was formally launched. Mrs. 
Eddy’s students had established centers of healing and teaching 
(sometimes called '‘Institutes”) all over the United States; churches 
had been organized in several localities and even in Europe. Yet the 
major problem which confronted Mrs. Eddy was the need for an 
adequate agency to be the central administrative and executive body 
of the Christian Science movement. Cbamcteristically enou^ Mia. 
Eddy then recommended that the Boston church organization be dis¬ 
solved. This was done in December 1889. For three ycats the Church 
carried on its work in an informal way, its aflaira being managed by 
a Board of Directors, During this time of somewhat informal con¬ 
duct of church affairs the Directors were encouraged to greater as¬ 
sumption of responsibility. But by 1892 Mrs. Eddy had matured the 
plan which still remains the organizational pattern of this denomina¬ 
tion. This plan culminated in the organization of the present Church, 
The Fiiat Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Massachusetts. 
Since 189a, the denomination has consisted of The Mother Church 
in Boston, Massachusetts, and branch churches or branch sodeda 
wherever adherents number enough to warTanl founding local or¬ 
ganizations. 

Branch churches or societies are entirely sdf-gaveming, have 
their own corporate existence, their own by-laws; set up thek own 
membership qualifications; elect their own officers and Readers. 
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They must, hov^'CvcTj conform to certain requirements laid down m 
the Church Manual. The Manual requuTs that branches mmt be 
^^distinctly dctnocratic^^ in government- The form and order of c?scr- 
cises for Sunday^ Wednesday. Thanksgiving, and Communion serv¬ 
ices, and for the Sunday Schools arc prescribed in the Manual as 
uniform for all churches. Eaclr branch church maintains or coop¬ 
erates in mainiaining a Reading Room, and calls upon the Board of 
Lectureship aittiualiy for one or more lectures: a branch society, 
being only an indpient church, may but uccd not do either. 

The officers of The Mother Church consist of The Christian 
Science Board of Directors, a Presidcntj the First and Second 
Readers, a Clerk, and a Treasurer, The governing body of the de¬ 
nomination is the Board of Directors. While each branch church 
has its own sdif^goveirtment, its roster of ofTicers patterns that of The 
Mother ChurclL The Directors of The Motlter Church are self- 
perpetuating, elect the Presidenti Clerk^ Treasurer, Readers, Super¬ 
intendent of Sunday School, editors of publications. Board of I^ec- 
lurcship, Committee on PubUeadon, and other exccutiviB, In branch 
churches members elect Readers, also Dircctois, who may or may 
not name the other church administrative officers. 

The income of The Mother Church derives from a per capita 
im provided in the Church Manual, fforn bequests, donations by 
branch churches, contributions from the field for war relief, disaster 
relief, or other special needs, payment by guests of the benevolent 
institutions, and profits from church publjcations. 

From what has been said, quite evidently Christjan Science is a 
'laymen’s movement/' in the sense that it permits no profcs^onal 
clergy or priesthood. Each member is his own prie^L Each is eligible 
for election to any and all church offices. Rotation in office azures 
democracy and participation by members in all church activities. No 
titles arc permitted except those conferred under law's of slate or 
nation. 

What then arc the specific “activities'' of the Christian Science 
moTr'cment? First, as might be expected, church services,- public 
worship. In the beginning these services included preaching of the 
traditional type. Mrs. Eddy hcRclf preached ^unom for several 
years by invitation In churches of other denominations and in the 
meeting halls where ChnstJan Science scrv'Jces were held. As she 
gradually withdrew' from this phase of directing her movement, 
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other preachers tt»k over, some of them regularly ordained ministers 
formcHy serving other denominations. The momerttous year 1895 
records two agnificant steps in preserving and consolidating the out¬ 
ward aspects of Christian Science, namely, dedication of the Original 
Mother Church Edifice, and ordination of the Bible and Science and 
He<dth as the only preacheis henceforth for both Mother Church 
and all branches. 

Accordingly, reading fiom the King James vemoni of the Bible 
and from Science and Health became the new order in January, 
1895, for The Mother Church; and in April of the same year the 
branch churches followed suit. The order of services thus instituted 
became fixed by appropriate rules in the Church Manual. 

The Wednesday testimonial meetings offer opportunity not only 
to hear selections from the Bible and Science and Health, but also 
testimonies of healing through application of Christian Science. 

Each church may, and most do, conduct a Sunday School to 
which pupils up to the age of twenty may be adnuLtetL Adult classes 
are no longer permitted, sbee the church service offers the aame 
Lcsson-Scnnoti for daily study, which is the basis of teaching for all 
but the younger Sunday School pupils. 

Each branch church is required to establish and maintain a 
Reading Room, either on its ow*a premises or in other quarters. Here 
the public may read, consult, borrow, or purchase die Bible, the 
writings of Mary Baker Eddy and other authorized literature pub^ 
lished or sold by The Christian Science Publishing Society. 

Since on the very first page of the Preface to Science and Health 
its author has challenged, **The time for thlnkcta has come,“ Chri s, 
lian Science is fundamentally committed to education. Not mere in¬ 
tellectual, nor cultural, nor vocational education, but education in 
its broadest, meet regenerative sense. Mary Baker Eddy was not only 
wcU educated herself, but prized and fostered education. The no¬ 
bility of her English and the origlnaUty of her style indicate an out¬ 
standing culdvatcd mind. But she warned against the limited knowl- 
edge gained through material senses alone, and foresaw precisely 
how such knowledge could be turned against its possessors and 
bring on disaster. 

The wide circulation of the periodicals Isued by The rhri^tian 
Science Publishing Society offers a great variety of educational con¬ 
tent. Of these peiiodJcals public opinion would probably rate The 
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Ckflstian ScUnce Aftmitor ai the most umquc educational contribu¬ 
tion of its founder, Mrs. £ddy^ For almost forty year? thii interna- 
tTonal daily newspaper has been setting a standard of decent journal¬ 
ism, authentic ne^vs, and truth in adit'erriring; hence its wide use by 
classes in public schools, colleges and um^icrsitics. 

The Christian Science church as such maintains no denomina^ 
tional school or college, but several private schoob and one college 
are operated by Christian Scientists. Christian Science Oiganiza- 
dons may now be found in over seventy colleges and universides in 
the United States, Canada, and England. 

We have repeatedly emphasized that Chrisdan Science is a 
religion, and not just a new-fangled form of medkine or faith heal* 
ing. Yet healing is the irrefutable witness that Science docs embody 
the word and works of Christ Jesus the Way shower and is thus able 
to reinstate prmutii-'e Christianity and its Ic^ clement of healing,” 
Hence every genuine Christian Scientist is expected to be a healer. 
But it was entirely natural that certain among them should feel the 
special quatiheadons for and an urge to devote their time and 
energies to healing on a full-time basis. The Chnsiian Sdenc^ 
Journal at present lists over io,Qoq such practidonera serving 
ihrcitighout the world. In most localides Christian Scicnec practice b 
recognized by statute or court deebion as a legal method of healing, 
and practitioners are permitted to charge for their services. Mrs. 
Eddy approved such chai^ges. 

Because of persistent ntisapprehenrion the quesdon. What is Mrs. 
Eddy's relation to the Chrisdan Science mo\'emcnt? must be squarely 
faced and answered. She b known as the Discoverer, Founder and 
Leader of Chrbdan Science. She wrote its baric tcattbook, Sdenee 
and Health, the CkuTck Manual, and a half score of other volumes 
large and small. She established the fifSt Church of Christ, Scientist, 
and was jts first pastor. After the dissoludon of this Church she 
organuted the present church, The Fiist Church of Christ, Sciaitist, 
in Boston, of which she became Pastor Emeritus. She also provided 
for the establishment of its branches. She founded the Massachu¬ 
setts Metaphysical College and taught classes in it for nearly ten 
years. She set the pattern for metaphysical healings as witnessed by 
many so-called miraculous cures, including cancer, insanity, de¬ 
formity, tubcrculoris, enteritis^ ''brain Iwer,'" deafness, dumbne^ 
stomach ulcers, ankylqsed joints; and was able to restore both diil^ 
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dren and adults who manifested the common nidences and appear- 
ance of death. Pressure of other leadership activities led her to pub¬ 
licly decline further patients after (885, but her healing work con¬ 
tinued on occaaon directly, and also on ever increasing scale, indi¬ 
rectly through inspiration and continued teaching of her students- 
She set up ail the various boards and aedvides of her church, includ¬ 
ing lectureis, Reading Rooms, benevoienceSj pubiicadons. She 
launched TAs Chriitian Science Journal (of which she served as first 
editor and publisher) and every successive periodical including The 
Chriiiian Science Monitort which was the crowning achievement 
of her eighty-eighth year. 

Small wonder then that Chrisdan Scientists revere and love Mrs. 
Eddy, consider her as divinely inspired and guided, and pay grateful 
tribute to her at Wednesday testimonial meetings and in the dc- 
nominadonat periodicals. But do they identify her as Chrisdan 
Science? Do they worship her? Do they conider her as another 
Christ? The answer is an emphatic NO! The growth of Christian 
Science since Mis. Eddy^s passing on in tgio, however shocking to 
the soothsayers who predicted its immediate collapse after removal 
of her personality, witnesses to her genius as an organizer and to the 
inherent truth of her message. Mis. Eddy never exalted her own 
personality, nor exacted peisonsd homage, following, or adulation. 
To the contrary she constandy urged that her students foUow her, 
their Leader, '*only so far as she foUows Christ-” She begged them 
not to lean loo much on her, but trust God to direct thdr steps. 
Again and again she warned her followers to beware of personalizing 
Chrisdan Science or of worshiping her own personality. It w.is 
partly to avoid just this tendency of human nature to lionize and ex¬ 
ploit personality that she withdrew from Boston and removed to 
Concord, New Hampshire, seventy miles away: and this at the very 
time her coltcge was enjoying its highest prosperity and her fame 
widespread- 

She never manifested false modesty acs to the value and God-in¬ 
spired quality of Science and Flealth, but likewise never plumed her 
own vanity as its author. She never considered her textbook as a 
substitute for the Bible, but as a scientific expbnation and key to it- 
Hcnce the "only preachers” at a Christian Science church service;, 
as she directed, arc the Bible and the textbook. 

In view of these facts one can easily comprehend Mrs. Edd/s 
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redaction to the question of whether she Christ. In a letter to the 
A^iii Fo/jt Hef ald just after the origmal Mother Church Edifice was 
dedicated, she wrote: **A despatch is given me, callmg for an inter¬ 
view to answer for myself* 'Am I the second Christ ?" Even the ques¬ 
tion shfxJts me. VVhai I am is for God to declare in His infinite 
inercyn As it is^ I claim nothmg more than what I am^ the Discoverer 
and Founder of Chrisiian Science* and the blessing it has been to 
mankind w^hich eternity enfolds. * . .. There was, is;, and never can 
be but one God, one Christ* one Jesus of Nazareth. , . 

So Marv' Baker Eddy stands as the messenger to this age of the 
same truth glimpsed by the prophets* taught and exemplified in its 
aanc by Christ Jesus* practised for three centuries by the early 
Christian Church, overlaid by materialism and ecclcsiasudsm and 
dormant for over a millennium* again discovered, organiicd* and put 
into such form as to be available for all mankind henceforward and 
forever. The Christian Science Board of Directors m a public states 
ment conceming “Mrs. Eddy's Place” which appeared in the Chris¬ 
tian Science Sentinel for June 5* 1943* states in part: “she (Mrs. 
Eddy) represents in this age the spiritual idea of God typified by the 
woman in the Apocalypse." Concerning this “spiritu^ idea” Mrs. 
Eddy writes in Science and Healih: “The Impersonation of the 
spIrituaJ idea had a brief history in the earthly life of our Mastery 
but "of his kingdom there shaU be no end/ for Christ, God’s id^, 
will eventually rule all nations and peoples—imperatively, abso¬ 
lutely, finaJly^—with divine Science.” 

What now may be said as to the fruitage of Mrs. Eddy’s I^dcr« 
ship, the €rganh:ation she founded, the church activities, the practi- 
tioncra" servicea* and the publications? The important consideration 
is not the number of churdi tucmbcis* nor chur^ edifices, nor money 
value of properties* but docs Christian Science maintain the healing 
mission its Discoverer and I-^eader conceived? It docs. The demand 
for Its textbook mcreascs steadily. Many hundreds of editions of it 
have been issued.. Dr. Lyman Powell writing in 1930 declared that 
Science and Health had become* nejet to the Bible, the “best sdler^^ 
among serious books. But its sales have leaped to new heights since 
that date» It has been tomlated into German and French* and other 
tk'amlations are under consideration* This textbook contains a hun* 
dred pages of “Fruitage*”^—tcsrimonials of persons healed of desper¬ 
ate organic as w cll as functional aiJments, through study of the bwk* 
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The la5t chapter of Mrs. Eddy^s MisceUaneaus Wriiingi consists of 
seventy pages of simllaf testimonials. Every issue of The Christian 
Science J&urnal (monthly now in its 64th volume] contains several 
pages of authenticated testimonials of hcaHng. An almost equal num¬ 
ber appear in the weekly Christian Science SeniineL The various 
Heralds (monthly in German, French, Dutch, Scandinavian, and 
Spanish languages) likewise include such testimonies. One may hear 
oral testimonies at any Wednesday chnrdi meeting or at Thanks^ 
giving serLiccs* Practitioners offer healing help in every state in the 
Union, in Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, Canada, 
Egypt, South Africa, India, Java, Australia, New Zealand, most 
European countries, Argentina, Braall, and before the recent World 
War, in China and Japan« Christian Science nurses are avdlable, 
though in much fewer numbers^ in nearly two-thirds of the United 
States and in Australia, Great Britain and Ireland, Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and British Columbia- The current issues of the Joumtd 
and Sentinel record healings of such phyrical and mental troubles 
as sprained ankle, ivy poisoning, pernicious anemia, tuberculosis, 
blood poisoning, nervous breakdown, broken bones (including hips 
and pelvis}, measles, whooping cough, influenza, chicken pox, ring- 
wonn, goiter, appendicitis, chronic indigestion, grief, smoking, drink¬ 
ing. An analytical listing of disorders healed as published in these two 
periodicals for the five years 1940-45 brings together not less than 
250 physical ailments both organic and functional, such as acne, 
Addison's disease, adenoids^ angina pectoris, apoplexy, arthritis, 
astigmatism, blindness, Bright’s disease, cancer, chorea, colitis, deaf¬ 
ness, dementia praecox, diabetes, dysentery, encephalitis, cpilepay, 
gangrene, hay fever, hernia, jaundice, locomotor ataxia, Tnalari a, 
neuritis, osteomelitis, paralysis, pneumonia, pyorrhea, shingles, sci¬ 
atica, smallpox, St Vitus’ dance and stuttering. Note that this list 
includes the most inveterate and dreaded organic diseases as well as 
functional disordcjs. 

Hcncc it is no exaggeration to assert that counties thousands in 
this world today are “living witnesses'' and monuments to the power 
of Chrutian Science to meet every human need, to heal every type 
of sickness and disease, and to meue untold numbers frona a pre¬ 
mature grave to which earnest but baffled doctors and their own 
fears had consigned them. 

The whole field of medidne and surgery has felt the impact of 
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Christian Science. The factor in disease'* receives more and 

more attention from medical schools and practitioners. Mental trau¬ 
matism now occupies a fixed place in medical and surgical parlance. 
In polite circles discussion of one^s diseases and ailments tends to be¬ 
come ^*bad form." Even language reflects Science terminology: for 
example^ the now common usage of "passed on” for died. 

Not unnaturally the dramatic emergence and spread of Christian 
Science as a major religious phenomenon of the last eighty years 
finds cxpiTCsrion in a multifarious literature. Books, pamphlets, and 
periodical articles aboundj—some ignorandy hostile^ some malicious^ 
some wdl intentioned but inaccurate. Hence It has become neccs* 
sary to set up m lihrary cataloguing two categories* “authorized” 
(i e. Mis. Eddy's own writings or publications of The Christian 
lienee Publishing Society) and “unauthoiized” [miscellanicous 
publications of varied derivation and content). 
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Natkan Ham^ Knorr was born in Bethlehem, Pennsj^oania, in 
^905, of American-born parents. He attended schotd in AUentoamf 
Pennsjdaania, and graduated from high school m "June rpfj. 

Mr. Knorr ^st came into contact with Jehovah's Fr/(n#iMf at 
the age of i6t when members of his family obtained sorne of the 
"Waiehtower** publications. With his family he studied such pub¬ 
lications and became convinced of their Biblical truthfulness. Shortly 
thereafter he commenced to associate with Jehovah's Witnesses of 
Allentown in their regular meetings for Bibie study. Upon be^nning 
his association with Jehovah's witnesses he resigned membership in 
the Reformed Church which he had attended for several years. He 
became a full-time preacher at the age of s8. 

In he was invited to become a member of the sta§ of 

workers at the headquarters of the W&ieh Tower Bible and Tract 
Society at Brooklyn, New York, His jitst duties with the Society in 
Brooklyn were connected with the shipping of Bibles and other pub¬ 
lications, Week-ends were generally devoted to preaching activities; 
evenings to Bible study and classes arranged for by the Society. In 
the course of time he was assigned as coordinator of all printing ac¬ 
tivities in the Soctet^s fdant. He became general manager of the 
publishing o^ce and plant in 1930. 

In igg4 Mr, Knorr was elected as one of the directors of the 
Peoples Pulpit Association (now iVatchtower Bible and Tract So¬ 
ciety, Inc., of New York), and a year later he was chosen to be vice 
president. In ig40 he was made a director and vice president of the 
Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society, a Pennsylvania Corporation. 
Election to the presidency of both Societies and the International 
Bible Students Association, of England, came in January 194s, fol¬ 
lowing the death of J, F, Rutherford. 

Mr, Knorr's duties as president of the Societies are varied and 
multitudinous. They include the direction of policies; supervision of 
all editorial work; direction of the Societ^s pfty-seven branch o^ces; 
supervision of the Societys missionary representatives tn countries 
where no o 0 ices are yet established; direeiion of the Watchtower 
Bible School of Gilead al South Lansing, New York; general super¬ 
vision of the Societys farms operated to provide food for those work¬ 
ing at the headquarters and the School; and oversight of acUvities of 
Radio Station WBBR, Brooklyn. 


Editor 


JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 
OF MODERN TIMES 


N. H. KNORR 

JEHOVAH GOD is the. Founder md Organizer of his witnesses on 
earth. The first witness was Abe[+ Such valiant witnesses as Enoch^^ 
Noah^ Abraham, Moses, Jeremiah—indeed a long line of faithful 
witncsBcs^rao all the way down from Abel the firat martyr 
{“martyr** means ‘"witness”) to John the Baptist Christ Jesus was 
himself the “faithful and true witness^ the beginning of the creatioii 
of God"' and takes the preeniinencc among all the wimesses. (Revela¬ 
tion 3:14) Thk Chief Witness designated others to continue King¬ 
dom testimony, saying^ “Ye shall be witn^es unto me . . . unto 
the uttermost part of the earth.” (Acts i :8) The apostles and other 
early Christians faithfully fulfilled their commission as witne^cs of 
the Most High, and on down through the centuries until the present 
time Jehovah God has had his witnesses on earth testifying to his 
name and supremacy. Jehovah^s witneses of modern times are 
merely the last of a long line of God'a earthly servants. 

In recent years, since 1931, they have become widely known 
under the name of Jehovah^s witnesses. This is a name Jehovah God 
himself has indicated as the appropriatt deagnation of hJs earthly 
ministeis, as is evidenced by Isaiah 43: io*i^tj American Standard 
Version Bible: *‘Yc arc my witnesses, ^th Jehovaht ^d my servant 
whom I have chosen; that ye may know and believe me* and under* 
stand that I am he; before me there was no God formed, neither 
shall there be after me. I have declared, and I have saved* and I 
have showed; and there was no strange god among you; therefore 
ye are my witnesses, saith Jehovah, and I am, God*” Jehovah's wit* 
nOkSes of modem times have not arbitrarily assumed this God’^ven 
name, but the facts concerning their activity prove it applicable to 
them, that they are living up to it 

We break in on the history of Jehovah^s witnc^cs during the 
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seventies of the nineteenth century^ It was dining this decade that a 
young man by the name of Charles Taae Russell started a small 
Bible class In Allegheny, Pa. Previously Russell had explored the 
various religious organizations in search of truth, but in none of the 
denominatjons of Christendom did he &td a religious creed that 
seemed to fully teach Bible truths, Hence C. T. Russell and his 
associates began a thorough study of the Bible, particularly con* 
eeming Christ's second coming and millennial reign. In 1874 the 
group published a pamphlet entitled The Object and Manner of the 
Lord^s Return, and 50,000 copies were distributed to disprove the 
religious theory of the earth's b^g destroyed by fine at Christ's com¬ 
ing and also to proclaim that Christ’s presence was to be invisible 
rather than a physical return. Thus started a work of gospel preach¬ 
ing by printed page that was to become unrivaled in history. 

Actually the year 1879 opens the history of the modem organized 
witnesses of Jehovah, for it is in this year that the witness work took 
on an organized form. In July of that year the first issue of the 
IVaichtower magazine appeared, 6,000 copies being distributed. 
From then till thb year The Watektower has not missed an issue, 
and its distribudon in many languages now exceeds 600,000 semi¬ 
monthly. As early as June, t8So, The Walcktower pub^ilsbed tlic 
Bible chronology proving that A.D. 1914 marked the end of the 
Gendic Hints, and In that year the physical signs Jesus foretold as 
accompanying the establishment of hb kingdom in heaven did begin 
appearing on earth. {See Mauhew 24:3-51; Mark 13:3-37; Luke 
a 1:7-36,) Down through the years the Watchlower magazine has 
uncompromisingly declared Jehovah’s message and judgments and 
the good news of bb cstablbhed kingdom. It is the official journal of 
the Watchtower Society that sets forth the Scriptural belief of 
Jehovah's witnesses. 

Early in the history of Jehovah’s witnessts tract distribution 
played an important role in gospel preaching. By 1881 basic beliefs 
had gouged out a wide breach between the witnesses and the ortho¬ 
dox denominadons of Chrbtcndom, and these differences in belief 
were widely publicized by tracts that eventually numbered into the 
millions and diculated in 13 different languages. In that year the 
T6[-pagc booklet food for 7 AinJb'fig Ckrirtians, setting forth the 
fundamental beliefs of the witnesses, were disui bated in the United 
States and abo abroad. The year 1881 saw Jehovah's witneses 
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ori^nizcd into a so<iety to undertake the preaching wort^ ZJot’s 
W atch Tower Tract Society (an uniticorporalKl organuEattoii) being 
estabUsbed, with headquaitcR in Allegheny, Pa, 

Afl the Society cxj^idcd, it became necessary to incorporate it 
and build a more definite organization. In 18S4 a charter was 
granted recognizing the Society as a idigiotis, non-profit corporarion. 
C. T. Rus^ll was elected president and slk of bis doise associates 
filled out fiiU membership of a board of directors. The charter name^ 
Zion’s Watch Tower Tract Society, continuciJ dll 1896^ when by 
amendment it was changed to Watch Tower Bible & Tract Society. 
This corporation is the legal instrument and servant of the unincor¬ 
porated body or society of Jehovah^s witneses making up the con¬ 
gregations scattered throughout the earth 

Two years after incorporation the Society made another stride in 
printings adding bound volmncg to its tiacts and bcioklets^ in 1886. 
In that year the 350-page clothbound boot The Divine Flan of the 
Ages was publJshedj to be followed in course of time by tix other 
volumes which made up the series known as Studies in ike Scriptures, 
They were circulated by the millions and in several languages. In¬ 
creased publkhlng activities demanded greater facEitics, and a mile¬ 
stone in expansion was reached in 1909, when the Societ/s head¬ 
quarters was moved to Brooklyn. N* Y. In that year a New York 
corporation was formed, caled the People*s Pulpit Association; but 
this was later changed, in 1939, to Watchtowtr Bible and Tract 
Society, Inc. Expansion of the work on a world-wdde scale led to the 
creation of the International Bible Students Association, in the 
British Isles, in 1914- 

Down through the ycara preceding World War I the publishing 
of fundamental Bible truths attracted thousands of ^cene persons, 
who in tum engaged in the work of dlstr^ution. By the dose of 
World War I, at which time the w*ork was di^pted by fake charges 
of sedition, there had been distributed 318,730,050 tracts and book¬ 
lets and S,993 iI 66 bound books. During this forty-year period the 
original handful of witnesses had grown to 122,304 active house-to- 
house publishers. But their publiclting of the Kingdom was not 
linuted to publication of tracts, booklets and books. Much preaching 
was done from the public platform. Mention of the breach between 
beliefs of Jehovahk witnesses and the clergy of Chratendom has 
been made, and as the iivorL increased religious opposition kept pace 
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with it. The early yean of the twentieth century were marked by 
widely advertiKd debates between C. T. Russell and J, F, Ruther¬ 
ford on the one hand and outstanding Protestant ministets on the 
other. 

Beginning with the year tgio^ the Society undertook consider¬ 
able newspaper work. What was known as the Syndicate was estab¬ 
lished. The Society’s president wrote sermons each week for the 
Syndicate, whose business it was to telegraph them to newspapers 
that subscribed for the sendee. During the first year t,ooo news¬ 
papers in the United States and Canada carried these discourses, 
and in [913 a peak in this activity was reached, at which time the 
sermons were in 1,300 newspapers and appeared in four languages. 
The Syndicate service covered about five years. 

The factor which brought the witness of Jehovah’s servants 
prior to World War I to an emphatic conclurion was the Photo- 
Drama of Creadon. It was a showing of motion pictures and stills, 
accompanied by recorded lectures and mudcal selections. There 
were four successive cachibidons or parts with twenty-four lectures 
of about five minutes each, and requiring two hours per part. The 
undertaking was unprecedented, for motion pictures and sound re¬ 
cordings were only in thdr infancy. Work on the Photo-Drama 
began in 1919 and was completed in 1914, when it was first shown 
in New York to an awe-struck gathering. Before that fateful year 
was over the Drama had spread to every dty of any size in the 
United States and throughout Europe and into Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Since ifiSo Jehovah’s witnesses had publicized the year 1914 as 
the end of the '‘times of the Gentiles", according to Bible prophecy. 
That year 'nation rase against nation’ in history’s first engulfing 
world war. It was the first of the series of physical evidences Jesus 
foretold in his outstanding prophecy in the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Matthew concerning hb second coming and the end of the world. 
The witnesses as a whole understood that this second coming and 
end did not mean a fiery end of the literal earth, but meant the end 
of Satan’s uninterrupted rule over "this present esdl wodd” and the 
time for Christ’s enthronement in heaven as King, 

Christ Jesus further foretold that much persecution and Juda^ 
like betrayals would afflict his followers after the start of World 
War I. In October, 1916, C. T. RusseU died and was succeeded in 
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the Sodety^s presidency by J. F. Rutherford^ in Januaryj 1917. Soon 
thereraftcr a voltunc entitled Tke Finished Mystery was released, and 
it became a focal point of internal dissension. At the annual cor¬ 
poration meedng in 1918 J, F, Rutherford and other faithful direc¬ 
tors of the Society were ovcrwhetmingly supported. The beaten and 
disgruntled opposition force withdrew and set up an independent 
organizadon, but soon bad a falling out among themselves and split 
off into many little gmups of no consequence. Foretold persecution 
came to a climax after religious leaders, aided and abetted by some 
of the onc-dme brethren whose love had grown cold, grossly mis* 
represented Jehovah^s witnesses and denounced them as gecUdonists. 
(See Luke Acts 17:6, 7; ^4:1-5-) War h>'!rtcria made easy 
the engineering of the arrest* conviction and imprisonment vdtboul 
bail of the Society’s officers, to sem sentences of eighty years. After 
nine months defendants were admitted to ball, the case heard on 
appeal, judgment reversed, defendants discharged and dismissed and 
hence automatically restored to citizenship and never conwets within 
the meaning of the law. Similar false arrests and betrayals plagued 
the witnesses the world over* their trials even being added to by 
tnobbings and beatings and raids and tar-and-fcather outrages- 
Bnt soon thereafter the picture brightens with the fuffillment of 
another of Jesus’ foretold signs of hb second coming—the preaching 
of the good ne^-s of his enthronement in all the world for a witne® 
unto all nations, as a warning before the final end of Armageddon. 
(Matthew 34: [4) In 1919 at Cedar fomq Ohio, 8,000 witnesses 
girded themselves for the publi^ing work. Another convention at 
the same place three years later saw ^q,ooo witness^ acclaim tlic 
slogan "Ad vert be, advertise, advertise the King and the Kingdom”. 
In the years that followed Jehovah’s witnesses have done Just that. 
Since the end of World War I their ranks have increased from some 
3^^000 to upward of 150*000, and m that peritHi they have dis¬ 
tributed Bibles, bound books and booklets totaling more than 485,- 
000,000, in 88 languages. Thb figure excludes hundreds of millions 
of Kingdom News leaflets and magazines. In 1919 a cconpanion 
magazine to The Waiehtowtr was introduced, The Golden Age, 
which in 1937 was replaced by Consohtwn^ Consolation was in 
turn supplanted by the new rnagaziue Awake!^ released in 1946 at 
an mtetnational convention of Jehovah’s ^itne^es held in Qcve- 
tand, Ohio, and reaching a peak attendance of 8o,oqd. During the 
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igao's and jggo's the Society made extendve use of the radio for 
weekly broadcasts and chain hookups to publicize Christas kingdom. 
But the bulk of the work was and is done by the publisher in the 
field, and when it is remembered that it is done under severest pcT^^e' 
cutlon, literally thousands upon thousands of witnesses being 
mobbed and mutiJated;^ imprisoned and killed^ during the past 
dozen years, then the magnitude of work aceompli^cd is not short 
of miraeulous. 

By what organiaailonal setup ts the work done? Pirstt let it be 
dear that no man is the leader of Jehovah's witnesses. Jehovah God 
has appointed Christ Jesua as their Leader and Commander^ and 
through a risible organization the King-Leader directs affairs, just 
as God long ago directed Israel through a visible organization. The 
facts, not presumption, show that the Watchtower Society has been 
used as the modem channel for direction. Present headquartcis arc 
at 124 Columhm Heights, Brooklyn 2| N* Y., with chief printing 
plant near by, at Adams and Sands Streets. The work is directed 
from the headquarters, most of that in foreign lands being handled 
through Branch oBices. The first Branch wa^ established in i goo, in 
London. Fifteen new Branches organized in 1946 brought the total 
to fifty-sbc- 

Tht witnesses eajth-widc are grouped in thousands of local con¬ 
gregations called companies, and regularly meet at Kingdom Halls 
for study and instruction for service. Each company has organiza¬ 
tional sen-mOi: to oversee the various features of field activity. The 
companies hold large assignments of territory, which large assign¬ 
ments are broken up into small areas for individual publishers. Each 
one of Jehovah's active witnesses is a minister, ordained and oom- 
missjoned by God, not by man^ to preach (Isaiah 61:1, 2; John 
15:16; Mark 13:10). lu hia mdividiial territory the witness 
preacheSr calling from house to house, making return visits or back'^ 
calls on those showing interest, standing on the streets with the 
message—all this in addition to pTeaching from the public platform. 
In BO doing the witness is following in the way blazed by Chrisl and 
early Christians. (Matthew rosy, 11-14; b-ukc 8:1; ts^sS; Acta 
5;42; 15:3^1 20:20; Proverbs 1:20, 21; 8n-3.) 

Jehovah^s witnesses arc trained for the ministerial work. Not 
that they attend seminaries—^neither did Jesus or the apostles. But 
iutcnsvc private and group study in the Bible and Bible hdp$ equips 
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them. Such training has been s^tressed particularly ^ce J. F. Ruther¬ 
ford has been succeeded in the Society’s presidency by N. H. KnoiT| 
early in [942^ due to Rutherford^s death. Since then the Watchtower 
Bible School of Gilead has been established in South Lansing, N, Y., 
and yearly two hundred ministers receive special training there for 
foreign missionary service* Full-time witnesses arc brought from 
all parts of the earth for the ooutses, and some 350 have alreadyp by 
the suminer of 19461 been sent to foreign lands. Additionally, each 
company of witnesses conducts special ministerial training schools in ' 
their local Kingdom HaIlS| using as basic textbooks the Bible^ and 
two 384-pag^ helps, Tke&craiic Aid to Kingdom PubEshtrs and 
^^Equipp€d for Every Good WorkJ* 

The unquenchable zeal of these trained mimstcra oft been 
commented upon. It is due to their covenant obligations to God. 
They have consecrated to do God^s will, have studied what that will 
is as set forth in the fiiblc;p and then do it unwaveringly* They are 
moved by love for God. They arc not serv^ing for money. The vvork 
is not conunerti^; and the United States Supreme Cout has so 
ruled rep>eatedly in the many court victories won by Jehovah’s wit- 
ueses in the interests of freedom of speech and wo^hip. Literature 
is left on a nominal contribution, 35 cents being suggested for the 
384'page bound books. Much literature is left free. iTie witnesses^ 
for the most part^ are engaged in secular employment for a liveli¬ 
hood; but spend all thdr available spare time — evenings, Saturdays, 
Sundays—^in the field service. It is even the voluntary contribudons 
of these same witnesses that support the w'ork^ plus the nominal com 
tributions for literature. Some 6,700 full-time field workers (pio¬ 
neers) are aided finandaJly by the Society. Those ^vorking at Branch 
ofliccs and Brooklyn headquartcfs get their room and board and $10 
a month for doting and incidental expenses. The 365 sen'ing at 
headquarters, whether president or factory worker, receive the same 
allowance. The witnesses do not believe one should have to be paid 
to serve God, but believe service should be motivated by love for 
him.—Timothy 6:8* 

But what arc some of the other beUefSj the main tenetSt of 
Jehovah^s witnesses? First, they belict'e that the Bible is God’s in¬ 
spired Word, written by faithful men over a period of sixteen cen¬ 
turies and handed down through manuscript copies and printed 
pages for the admonition and learning of those now living in the 
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“kst days” (Romans 1514^ 1 Corinthians 10:it) The Bibk*s 
Author, Jehovah God, is Creator of heaven and earth, the fountain 
of fife and the one to whom salvaiion bdongp. Rebellion in Eden 
called into quesdon Jehovah's podiion as suprcfnc Soverrign and 
challenged his power to put men on earth who would maintain im 
tcgiity toward God under test. (Job i ;6—12 ; 2 *1—5) It raised an 
issue requiring dmc to settle, and made necessary the vindication of 
God^s name. The Scriptures abcund with evidence that the primary 
issue before creation is the vindicatiDn of Jchovah*s name and 
Word. The masses of Christendom do not even appreciate the fact 
that Jehovah" is God*s name (euphonioiis and Anglicized fonn)i 
and that the Hebrew equivalent appears &>823 times in the original 
Hebrew Scriptures. In due time God will establish his new world of 
righteousness and completely vindicate his name, (Isaiah 65:17; 2 
Peter 3:13) Chiefly used to do this is Christ Jesus. 

Christ jesusp also called Logos^ was the first creation of God, and 
was thereafter used as a Master Workman in succemve creative 
works. (Proverlte 8:22-36; Colossians 1:15, 16) Milknniums later 
Christ w^as made 8esh and dwell on earth, witnessed to the truth, 
preached the Kingdotu, died on the tree as a ransom for obedient 
mankind, and was resurrected on the third day and later ascended 
uuto God in heaven as appointed King of the New World* Jehovah’s 
witnesses do not beheve in universal salvation through Chiistis ran¬ 
som, hut salvation “unto ail them that obey him”, (Hebrews 5 :9) 
Nei^er do they elevate Christ to equality with Jehovah God by be¬ 
lief in a religious "trim^\ Jesus never taught such a thing, but said: 
"My Father is greater than I." (John 14:28) Bible scholars now 
recognize that the trinitarians" pet text, i John 5 ty, was never in the 
original manuscripts but was maneuvered into the Bible many cen* 
turies la.ter* Jehovah God and Christ Jesus are one in the same sense 
that faithful Christians on earth arc one with Them, namely, in pur¬ 
pose and effect—^John 10:30; 17:20-23. 

The church mentioned in &ripturcs referB not to any literal 
building, hut lo the body-members of Christ Jesus, who arc spoken 
of as living stones budt up as a holy temple unto the Lord on the 
chief Foundation Slone, Christ Jesus. (Acts 7148-50; Ephesians 
1: 17, 22, 23; 2: ig—21; t Peter a: 5, 9) This consecrated dass have 
been anointed with God’s spirit to become a part of the “kingdom 
of heaven” joint-heira who live and rdgn with Christ a thousand 
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vcrarB. The Scriptures limit the number of this spiritual^ heavenly 
church-body to 144,000.—Revelation 14: 3; 6* 

The focal point of the belief of Jehovah^s witnesses h the King¬ 
dom for which Christ taught his followers to pray. That kingdom is 
invisiblCi heavenly, and comprised of the r 44,000 body-mcmberi 
and their Head and King, Christ Jesus. ‘Tlesh and blood cannot in¬ 
herit the kingdom of God.” (i Corinthians 15:50) Thus the King¬ 
dom iS not an earthly one, cs not to be and never will he found in any 
political government or combine of governments on this earth. ‘*My 
kingdom is not of this world,” said Jesus. (John 18:36) However, 
the righteous rule of that heavenly kingdom will descend earthward 
and effect the ariswer to the Lord's prayer, ‘'Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is in heaven.” 

Most striking is the belief of Jehovah^s witness^ that the King¬ 
dom is established, is at hand and is operating. This sounds strange 
to many, in view of continued woes and distress. However^ the 
Scriptures foretell a ^'ansition period from old world rule to King¬ 
dom rule, a time in which Christ would 'rule in the midst of bis 
enemies* while Satan the Devil increased earth's woes. (Psalm 
j Corinthiam 15125^ 26; Revelation 12:1-12, 17) Christ 
Jesus foretold the physical signs visible during this transidon period, 
namely: world war, faminca, pe^ence, earthquakes, special per- 
acention upon his followers, world-wide preaching by his witnesses 
that the Kingdom is stablisfaed, the appearance of a league of 
nations that would stand in the holy place of Ghrist's kingdom by 
bong proclaimed the 'political expresaon of God's kln^om on 
earth’, and which world combine would sink into oblivion for a 
time, only to be later revived and once more heralded by worldlings 
as the bringcr of world peace. (Matthew 24:3-39; Revelation 
This chain of physical evidence has been forged in world 
events, link by link, ance 1914. And Jchovah*s witnesses had puli- 
lished 34 years previous to [914 (t88o) that that year would mark 
the establishment of the heavenly kingdom of ChrisL Jesus also said 
that the transition period would be fully accomplished during the 
span of the generation then living, and that the climactic end wotild 
come with the battle of Armageddon, the battle of God Almighty.— 
kfatthew 24:21, 34; RevelatioD 16:13-16. 

Armageddon is not a clash between earthly armies or idcolo^es, 
but k to be a battle fought by the invisible ho^ of hcaveiL It will 
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end in victory for Jehovah God and his King Christ Jcsu% in the 
destmetion of Satan the DeviJ and his dcnion.^^ in the cleansing of 
this earth of all wickedness and evLUdoers, and in the complete 
vindication of JthovaVs name. (Zeehariah 14:3, ta; Revelation 
19:1 i-ai; ao: 1-3) Jehovah God i$ now warning nien and nations 
of this coming baide^, through his witnesses on earthy that men of 
good-will toward God may heed and be preserved alive within the 
safety of God's organization. 

Jehovah's witnesies da not believe that this battle of Ann aged- 
don wdl destroy the literal earthy by firt or othcrw'Lsc* *^The earth 
abideth for ever*''" (EededastOi 1 ^4) Jehovah God has prombed it 
to the meek as their inheritance, a place to dwell m eternal peace, 
free from ivar and oppression, sickness and death. Jehovah^s pur¬ 
pose in Creating the earth was to extend Edenic conditioiia earth- 
wide and have it inhabited by a righteous race of men and women. 
(Genesis i Psalm 37:11, qg; kaiah 2:2-4; ttib-g; 115:6-8; 
63:115; Jeremiah 33:6; Revelation 21:1-4) purposes and 
promises will not fail.—Isaiah 14:27; 46: u; 55 n 1. 

Armageddon survivewill multiply and populate the earth. Un¬ 
numbered multitudes will be raised to life by a. resurrection from 
the dead during the dme of Christ's looo-year reign. (John 5:28* 
29, American Standard Version) Since Jehovah^a witnesses believe 
in the resurrection, it means they do not beUeve man possesses an 
immortal soul that never dies. (Esekiel 18:4) The dead are com- 
pktely out of existence, awaiting the resurrection. (Psahn 146:4; 
Ecclesiastes 3:19, 20; 9:5, 10) Moreover, Jehovah^s wimesscs do 
not bclfcvc in purgatory^ or eternal torment in hcll-6re. They* believe 
that the punishment for the wicked is what God said it would be in 
Eden, namely, death. Everlasting death, without hope of resurrec¬ 
tion, is the punishment of the willfully wicked* (Genesis 2:17; 
Psabn 145:20; Romajis 6:23) The Bible '"hell"" is merely the grave. 

The foregoing is a very brief summary of some of the principal 
beliefs of the witnesses. Complete coverage of the message they 
claim is found in their latest book, "Lei Cod be True/* and also in 
the books ''The Kingdom Is at Hand" and "TAe TruiA Shatl Make 
y OH Free/* Additionally, the foregoing shows the wide breach ex¬ 
isting between the beliefs of Jehovah^s witnesses and organised 
rehgion in general. But does iliis mean intolerance should exist? No; 
all should have fuU freedom to proclaim their belicfa. ficliek made 
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public ate property for piibUe discussion. The cause of truch is for¬ 
warded by open discussion, not by gag tactics. Jthovah*s witnesses 
have won many cases in state courts^ fedctal courts, and the Unilcd 
Stat^ Supreme Court in csCabiishlng their right to speak thdr 
beliefs. In so doing, court decisions safeguarding freedom of speech 
and worship and assembly have come forth that work in the inter* 
ests of all jeho^'ah's witnoses are glad for all to make use of these 
rreedom-assuring victoriesj because they favor freedom for aUj not 
just themselves. To dbagrcc is not intolerant; to gag those who do 
disagree with you is intolerant. 

During World War 11 Jthovah^s witnesses came m for severe 
persecution^ because they w'ould not silence their testimony to the 
Kingdom i Some 6^000 sulTcrcd under Hitler in Germany;, in con¬ 
centration camps. Many were murdered. Even in democratic lands 
the work was banned. In the United States violent mobbings broke 
out against the witnesses. The excuse was that they w^rc unpatriotic. 
Jehovah*3 witosses do not salute the flag of any nation on earth, 
believing such to be, for them^ a violation of Exodus 20:4, 5- Th^ 
Supreme Court upheld thdr sincerity and right to refrain from the 
salute. But Jehovah's witnesses are law-abiding. Other pcisccutors 
assaulted them because they continued preaching as ministers and 
soldiers of Christ, instead of joining the armies of nations. The draft 
law provided for atemption of ministers^ and jehov^ah^s witnesses 
rightfully claimed legal exemption. Many boards recognized them 
as ministers; others through religious prejudice and intolerance did 
not. I n court thousands of such mimsters were not granted the right 
to defend themselves against the indictments against them. Off they 
went to penitentiary^ Now the Supreme Court has admitted their 
rights w'erc denied. In all instances^ sober cormderation shows the 
persecutors, not the persecuted^ to be the lawless ones. But by God^s 
grace the witnesises survived the global war and its hj'Steria, and arc 
now pushing the work in all comers of the earth. 

The war and the winning of the peace thereafter created many 
complex problems for the nations to solve. The only solution is 
Christas kingdom^ and this Jehovah^s witnesses declare^ and will con¬ 
tinue to declare in a sincere desire to show the way to lasting peace, 
^rhls remedy seems fooliA to world leaders, and the apo$tlc Paul 
Said it would appear as ^^foolishness of preaching^*. But man's wis¬ 
dom is foolish in God^sright. (1 Corinthians t: 18^ i; 3 ‘ Isaiah 
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Srgr-ij) Jehovmh*£ witnesses will continue to obey God ratber than 
men, and the work will be accomplished despite all opposition, **not 
by might, nor by power, bnt by my spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts/^ — 
Acts 5:^91 38, 39; Zechaiiah 4:6, Amencan St^nd^^rd Version- 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA MOVEMENT 


Swami Satprakosb^nanda is the Faunder and Spiritual Head of 
ike Vedanta CenUr of St, Louis, Afissouri. He was born in 1888 at 
Daceut Bengai, India, As a youth in igoi he saw Swami Vhekan- 
anda and learned about Sri Ramakrishna and kis message,^ Four 
years later ke beeame chsety assoeiaied wiih ike Ramakmhna 
Mooenteni and was greatly instrumerilal in the building up of the 
Ramakrishna Alission Center in Dacca. 

He met his teacher, Swami Brakmanandaj for the firii time in 
igo8 and had the primtege of sitting at the feet of most of the other 
direci disciplei of Sri Ramakriskna. 

He graduated from ike University of Calctitta before joining the 
Order, which he served at seuertd places in different capacities* For 
nearly three years ke luaf associate ediior of ^Prabuddha Eharata, 
the chief monthly organ of the Order, published by the Adviuta 
Ashrama, Afayavati^ Himalayas* 

He was fn charge of the Ramakrishna Mission Center in New 
Delki^ the capital of Brituk India^ for six years before leaving the 
country for America.. It was in ku time that the permanent home of 
the Mission was cortstrucled in New Delhi and the Free Tuberculosis 
Clinic started. Throughout his stay m Delhi the Swami held regular 
discourses on Hindu Scripiures under the auspices of different re~ 
li^ous organtsations. 

In March, tgsjt he carne to the United States and lectured for 
some weeks on the religion and philosophy of Vedanta m Washing¬ 
ton, jD, C. He conducted the Vedanta Center in Providence, /■ 
for about a year. Then after uiniing the different Vedanta Centers 
throughout the States ke started the Vedanta work in St. Louis in 
October, ig^d* 

He has contributed many articUs to the periodicals published by 
ike Order and is the author of "Ethici and Religion" (1^43)* 

Editor 
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SWAM! SATPRAKASHANANDA 


THE RAMAKRISHNA Movement is the revival, m the modem 
age^ of the universal religious spirit of Vedanta. It hiis found 
pression in twin institutions ; The Ramakrishna Math and the Rama* 
krishna Misrion. ITie Ramakrishna Math is a mon^tlc order, the 
principal purpose of which is to develop its mem has and lay devo¬ 
tees spiritually by means of religious practices such as wordup, 
prayer, meditation, study and so forth, and to train monks to be fit 
teachers of religion. The Ramakrishna Mission is a philanthropic 
body composed of both moiiastic and lay members and devoted to 
public service in aU forms: religious, cultural, educational and social. 
Both the Math and the Mission have affiliated Centers throughout 
India and abroad. Though distinct — tbdx funds arc kept separate— 
the two organizations arc inter-conDected : both have their head- 
(juarters at BcLur Math situated to the northwest of Calcutta, across 
the Ganges. The Board of Trustees of the Math h the Governing 
Body of the Mis^on, and the residenc workers of the Missioii Centers 
are mostly the monks of the Order. 

I 

Vedanta is the culfninaiioa of the rehgion and philosophy of the 
Vedas, the original scriptures of the Hindus and the world^s oldest 
records of religious experience. Truly speaking, Vedanta cann^^ be 
called a religion. It is, rather, the common basis of all rriigions, inas¬ 
much as it enunciates the fundamental spiritual truths underlying 
all religious doctrines, practices and e3cpericncc3+ Because Vedanta 
is the very basis of Hinduism, it is identified with it+ But Hinduism, 
including many religious cults and philosophical systems, is founded 
not on the authority of any person, but on eternal spiritual principles; 
it affirms these very clearly and finds their application in life- 
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TTic principal tenets of Vedanta may be stated as follows: 

1. The fundamental Reality is Pure Bdng-Ckiiisciousncss-Bfe. 
That alone exists. 

2. The phenomenal existence is an appearance j it disappears 
when knowledge of the Realty is gained. 

3. Transcendentally one without a second—formless, feature* 

attributelcss — the Supreme Seing-Consciomnesa-Bliffl, Immanent 

in the phenomenal existence as its one all*pert'asive Self, is the 
creator, preserver and absorber of the universe, the God of lewe, 
goodness and grace worshiped hy the devotees, and the indwelling 
Spirit in all fadngs. 

4. Man is essentially That, 

g. To realize the innate divinity is the supreme end of life, 

6. Methods of God-realization vary according to the aspirants’ 
tendencies, capacities and conditions,. 

7, Different religions are so many ways leading ultimately to 
Godhead. 

The essence of spiritual knowledge has been expressed by 
Vedanta in the terse formula, ‘That Thou Art.” Resolved into the 
two factors, “Thou art He” and “Thou art His,” it comprehends 
all the impersonal and personal approaches to Godhead and em¬ 
braces the entire religious life of mankind. 

The real self of man is ever pure, self-illumined, free, divine. The 
Ramakrishna Movement holds this truth as centra], whether ex¬ 
plicit or implicit, to all religions, and as the sole key to man’s edifica¬ 
tion and advancement. Its practical application in modem tim^ by 
the Movement is in some respects an innovation on the traditional 
method of Vedanta; the general tendency of the classical Vedanta 
has been to impart this knowledge to earnest seekers of truth and 
apply it to spiritual culture exclusively, while the Movement aims to 
teach it to men and women in various spheres of life, thereby 
awakening their faith in themselves and others, so that they can 
achieve phyrical, mental and moral |^wth individually and col¬ 
lectively, with a spiritual outlook on life, and proceed toward the 
Supreme Ideal from their present level of development, whatever 
fhaf may be. Traditionally, Vedanta stresses the need of secluded 
life for spiritual aspirants and exhorts them to work out their own 
Liberation by Self-knowledge, while this Movement enjoins on them 
a twofold duty: striving after LTberation by solitary practice, and 
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doing good to the world as a part of spirituaJ disdplinc for Self- 
realization. 

Further, the three schools of Vedanta, dualistic, qualified mon¬ 
istic and monistic have in the past usually been held to be contra¬ 
dictory, but the Ramakrishna Movement views them as comple¬ 
mentary, as stages of realization. 

A distinct contribudon of the Ramakrishna Movement to the 
modem world k its message that aU help given to men by individiials 
or by society should be based on the recognition of man s innate 
divinity. The only way to mutual regard, love and tinity among man- 
kindp on which rest peace and progress in life, is to find an all* 
embracing ground of human relationdnp that transcends distino 
tions of race, nationality, color, creed, rant, merit and so forth. 
That this precept can be actually earned into pracdcc has been ex- 
emplified by the Ramakrishna Movement's insdnitions, framed for 
the purpose of smice of God in man. The Movement calls on its 
followers to sec God in the needy, the distressed and the diseased ^d 
to serve them as if one were serving God. Work done in this spirit is 
veritable worship- 


n 

The Ramakrishna Movement bad its origin in md dra^ its m- 
xpiratiou from the life of the great Hindu saint and seer, Sri Rama* 
krishna, whose name it bears. Bom of devout brahmin parents in an 
idyllic village of Bengal in the year 1836* he had ecstatic experiences 
in boyhood, which intensified ^ inherent love of God, At the age of 
sc\'cnteen he went to Calcutta to live with hb brother, who con¬ 
ducted a Sanskrit academy, and there too he occupied himself mosdy 
with religious pm^uits. Though possMCd of extraordinar)^ memory, 
keen intellect and artistic aptitudes, he refused to acquire secular 
knowledge; his brother tried in vain to give him a Sanskrit education 
— his heart yearned for spiritual enlightenment that would remove 

all darknea forever, l* nr r 

Three years later he was appointed priest for the worship of 1 ^, 

the Divine Mother of the universe, in a newly founded temple situ¬ 
ated on the Gang® at Dakshineswar four miles north of Calcutta, As 
soon as he began wotatiping the Divine Mother in the image^* 
stafied in the temple, an all-consuming desre actually to see Her 
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grew within him: he unaUc to think even of food or rest; sJeep 
foiTiook him, and no longer could he perform the prescribed rituak 
of worshiping the Deity. In the intense hunger of his soul, he prac¬ 
ticed hard disciplines, prayed to the Dirine Mother day and night, 
intently meditated on Her, poured out his devotion at Her feet in 
song, &iid cried bitterly like a child for rision of Her—dlt at last one 
day he entered into a state of beatitude In which She revealed Her¬ 
self to him* Yet he could not rest satisfied; his heart craved con¬ 
tinuous vision of Her* He prayed more and more and before long 
was able to sec Her not only in trance hut in the nonnal state of 
consciousness, with open eyes* 

He was in constant divine ecstasy, yet even so he hankered for 
rhe realisation of God in different aspects and form!!. With super¬ 
human energy, ardour and devotion he therefore pracriced, one 
after another, various spiritual disciplines pievatcnt m. Hinduism— 
from the intricate rituaUsm of the Tantras to the abstruse meditation 
of \ ogn, from the ecstatic dcvotlonat practices of Vaishnavism to 
the transcendental Self-absorption of nondualfsttc Vedanta-—and 
he realized the Divine Being through every one of them. Afterward 
he turned to Muhaminadanism, with the same result; and Later in 
life, Christianity. In regard to the latter, he had a vision of Jesus 
Christ and w a^ conrinced of his Divine Sonship. 

His tremendous struggle for God-realization extended over 
twxlve years. During this period and the remaining eighteen years of 
his life he had varied mystical experiences and realizations repeat- 
edly, saw myriads of spiritual visions, and dwelt in sublime ecstatic 
moods* In his spIrituaJ practices he was mostly guided by adepts who 
came to him at the hour of need, directed as it were by the Divine 
WilL 

He attained to the pinnacle of spiritual realizadon^—the trans* 
cendentai experience of the Supreme Cojiscioume^, the One with¬ 
out a Second, free from all distinctions. Once he stayed in that state 
cQiitmuousIy for six months; indeed, so accustomed did he become 
to its sublime bright that the natural tendency of his mind was to 
^^ar beyond time and space, name and form, to the limitless One. 
However, by means of spiritual practices he gradually trained his 
mind to occupy a unique pedtion m the realm of the spirit i it re¬ 
mained usually on the borderland of the Absolute and the relative, 
where it could turn to either at any time. As a result in the normal 
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state of conscioii$aess he always perceived the One m the many and 
the many in the Onc^ and he was afaic to shift from the manifold ex¬ 
perience to the Unitary Consdousness with ease. 

Though the aspirant is very rare who can rightly practice 
a single spitiiual method and reach the goal after life-long struggle, 
it was thus the genius of Sri Ramakrblma to finish the whole course 
of the world^s spiritual lessons^ so to speaks within a few years i to 
demonstrate the truth that the Goal is the samc^ though the paths 
vary; that the Divine Spirit b both Oran^cndeutal and immanent; 
and that It has many aspects and forms. In dealing wUh people he 
always looked upon them as Naiayanas, the veritable manifcstatiuns 
of GocL 

It was revealed to Sri Ramakrishna fay some ai his spiritual ex^ 
pericnocs that he had a Divine Mission to fulfill, that hl$ practices 
and realizations were intended not for his personal benefit but for 
the good of humanity! he was to establish a new religious order for 
the regeneration of India, for the spiritual aw'akcning of mankind, 
and for the establishment of harmony among the different religions 
of the world. He foresaw that earnest seekers of various sects, com¬ 
munities and ranks of society would eome to him for solace, inspira¬ 
tion, guidance, enlightenment—and during the last twelve years of 
his life just such a stream of people constantly flowed into his room. 

Sri Ramakrishna had visions cd his intimate disdplcs and devo¬ 
tees long before they came to him. Some of them, he knew, would 
be young—^they were the potential monks especially chosen by the 
Divine Mother to cany out Her mission. They arrived one by one 
during the last ax years of his life ( ifl8 i-t &86) — mo$t of them were 
indeed very young—and be recognized each of them at first right. 
It was not until the year t BBfi, during his last illness, that the entire 
band of his mtlrnate disciples rallied round him. 

Twelve of them, who constantly attended on him, organieed 
themselves under the Icadeisfup of Namndranalh (afterward Swami 
Vivekananda) and served the master with utmcjst care, love and 
veneration. TTieir whole-hearted love of God and devotion to the 
master and his ideals led to the formation of the brotherhood which 
soon after Sri Ramakrishna'^s death was to develop into the Rama- 
krishna Order. The master himself took decisive steps to lay its 
foundation^ 

He often exhorted the young disciples to follow the path of re- 
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nundation for the realization of God and for the service of God in 
man. On a certain occasion, charging Nairn dranatb not to let his 
ideas die out after his death, he said to him, “I leave these boys in 
your chargej see that they develop spirituality and do not enter into 
the Horld. As preparatory to monastic life he once asked the young 
disciples to beg their food from door to door, regardlea of caste. A 
few days later he preented to each of them a piece of ocher doth, 
the emblem of the life of renunciation. Shortly before hk in 

August, laaa, he tran^itted his powers to Karendranath, saying 
lo him, By virtue of this gift you will do immense good to the world, 
and not until then will you gain release,*’ 


III 

At the time of Sri Ramakrishna's advent India was in a state of 
torpor. The decline of the Mughul sovereignty, dating from the be- 
gmmng of the eighteenth century, had produced poHdcal and social 
chaos in the country. Then, in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tu^^ the Bntish power had begun to rise. With the establishment of 
British supremacy law and order had been restored, but English 
educaUon was introduced, the evangelism of the Christian mission- 
ancs started, and Western customs and manners were transmitted on 
as vast a scale as was Western merchandise. 

The political subjugation of the country by Britain had dealt a 
severe blow to the naUonal sdf^steon of the Indian people. With 
the spread of En^kh education the materialistic views of Western 
sacncc and philosophy infiltrated their minds. Dazed by the glare 
and self-assurance of Western civilization, they began to doubt the 
efficacy of ihcir traditional ideals and ways of life. The nhrtrtiart 
mi^onarics were overlooking no opportunity to vilify the social and 
rdjgious beliefs and practices of the Hindus. It is not strange that 
under the circumstances Engliah-educated Indians often lost faith in 
their own culture and rehgion and were ready to adopt Western 
ide^ and methods for the salvation of their country. Not a few 
bnlliant In^ actually deserted their time-honored faith and 
turned ath^ts or Christian converts. It seemed that the barge of 

Indian nauonal life was going to be cut adrift from its ancient 
moorings. 

But this was not to be: the inner spirit of India soon reacted to 
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tilt cultural aggression of the West. Of the rdigioi^ and social 
movoments that sprang up to counteract the foreign influtncei the 
most important were the Brahmo Samaj of Bengal and the Arya 
Samaj of the Punjab. But whether such movements were progtesave 
or rcactlooaryj liberal or conservatiw^ none of them proved able to 
call forth the national genius of India; none pointed out to Indians 
children the import of their votuminous scriptures^ the univeisal 
character of their religion, the inner harmony of their multifarious 
beliefs, the fundamental unity of their nation^ life despite divergen¬ 
cies of scetj creed, caste, color, custom, language and so forth; none 
could restore their faith in their ancient heritage and indicate how 
to accept the new on the ba:us of the old and apply the eternal 
religious principles to modem condidonSi The life and leachinp of 
Sri ItamakTishna furnished a clue to the fulfillment of all these needs 
and stimulated the slumbering self-cortsdoiisn^ of India, In him 
India found herself. 

The spiritual realizations of Sri Ramaknshna ^^enfied the truths 
affirmed by Vedanta. Without studying the scriptures, he discovered 
them. His extraordinary purity, blissfulness, wisdom, compassion, 
and pow'er to transfonn the lives of others by a mere touch, word, 
glance or wish tesdfied to the validity of his inner cxperiencs. His 
message, a restatement of the Vedantic truths, can be summed up as 
follows: 

I* God alone is real. 

To realize God is the goal of human life; man must live with 
that end in view. 

3* God is one, but various are His names, foims and aspects. He 
h also without names and forms. 

4+ A person can choose whatever name^ form or aspect of God 
appeals to him most, and he can reach Him thereby if be has real 
longings steadfastness, purity and devotion. 

5. Different religions arc merely differing ways to God-realiza¬ 
tion, which b the one goal of all of them. 

6. Religions in thdr essendak are utterly hamionious. The ad¬ 
herents of all religions should hve in perfect harmony^^—there b no 
place for dogmatism or intoterance in, religion. 

7. God b manifest everywhere. See Him in all human bein^ and 
serve Him in them. 
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The four cardinil points of Sri Ramakrishna’s mtssage are thus seen 
to be that God ts real, that He can be realised, that religions are 
essentially haimonious, and that man is to be served in the spirit of 
serving God. These truths have deep significance for the modetii 
age; each of them has an important bearing on our life and thought 

Sri Ramakrishna's life was a beacon in an age of spiritual darh' 
ness: at the very time when religion was being classified as a relic of 
barbarism, as the last surviving superstition that humanity must out¬ 
grew in consequence of scientific knowledge, when “enlightened" 
people the world over were discardmg all ideas of the supersensuous, 
God, soul, heaven and so forth and holding to the material universe 
as the sole rcahty, Sri Ranialcnshna, turning his back upon the sense 
world, plunged into the unseen in search of the Real and came out 
with the discovery that God alone exists in the true sense. 

His experience was a challenge to materialism and its concomi¬ 
tants such as scepticism, naturaltsm, agnosticism and atheism, which 
dominated human thought with the progress of the physical sciences 
during the nineteenth century. By dedaring the Ultimate Reality to 
be Pure Consciousness he rendered incstrinable service to the 
□f human knowledge. Hts experience corroborates the logical truth 
that the fundamcniai concept cannot be Inert matter, energy, life- 
force or blind wiU, that it can be nothing but Absolute Conscious¬ 
ness. Every existence presupposes Consciousness, which alone is Self- 
existent, Self-iutefligenL Every branch of knowledge, in order to 
come to right condusions, must conform to the basic Reality. No 
philosophic or scientific view, if contrary to It, can be correct, 

Sri R^akrishna placed before humanity one supreme ideal— 
God-iealizatiDu, Not only it is indispensable to ultimate freedom 
and etcreal blLss, but also to worldly peace, security, happiness and 
prosperi^. Man cannot be great and glorious even here unl ess be 
directs his fife to that goal, unless he cultivates his physical, mental 
and moral powers and establishes social, economic and political sys¬ 
tems with that end in dew. As long as earthly power and prosperity 
constitute the goal of life, man’s intellectuai, esthetic and ethical 
naturfs wiU be subservient to material interests and tend to degener¬ 
ate, and there can be no possibility of peace and harmony in indivi¬ 
dual or collective life. 

On the contrary, when man turns to the spiritual ideal and 
regulates his entire exuteuce accordingly^ he will raise himself physi- 
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cally^ mentally and morally. Only better men and women can mate 
a better worldp Laws and Institudonii do not make men; it is men 
who mate them. The peace and progres of the world depend in the 
last anal>'sis on human nature. In rendering service to the world the 
Ramatrishna Movement giv^ first consideration to the human 
factors and directs its best attention to the development of man s 
inner hfe. 

Rchgious bigotry, fanaticism and feuda have caused untold 
misery to human beings^ As long as these exist men can never live in 
peace and amity. But for mutual undcrstanduig and co-operation 
among the different rehgions, a spirit of mere tolerance is not 
enough; no religious unity can be achieved by eclecticism or syncre¬ 
tism. Sri Ramatrishna*s harmony of rtllgions is based on the recogni-^ 
tion of the fundamental principle imdcrlying thcm| it views reli^ons 
as varied expressions of one eternal rehgion^as so many methods of 
God-realization intended for men and women of diverse capacities 
and conditions of life. The seeming unity of a rchgious system formed 
by the eclectic method is artifidal* like that of a bouquet of flowen. 
It has no root in the soil of life, it does not spring from the living 
experience of God-mtn+ Syncretisui stresses the similaritjcs and dis¬ 
regards the differences. Sri Ramakrishna seeks harmony not Ui spite 
of, but with, the differences, because in his view differences have a 
deep significance. 

Sri Ramakrishna's idea of serving God in man h really the key¬ 
note of the Ramakrishna Movement* One day in 18S4, in couisc of 
a conversation with Narcndranath and other devotee^ the master 
said, ^^Kindness to hving beings! Who arc you to be tind to them? 
Serve them a$ marufestations of GodK Does not God exist in all?* 
These words went straight into the heart of Narcndranathj. he found 
in them the answer to how he would channel the knowledge of 
Vedanta into practical life. Sri Ramakrishna himself was the living 
example of this tcaching-^^hc saw God in aU and treated them as 
such. He would bow down even to fallen women, who were to him 
but the Divine Mother in disguise* 

Even his owm wife he w'oeshiped as the very image of the Divine 
Mother when at the age of dgHieeni fourteen years after their 
marriage, she came to live w'ith him, and always he regarded her 
such. She in her turn became his disciple and always looked upon 
him as the “Dbine Master,” She was, at one and the same time, 
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virgin and wife. Younger than Sri Ramakrisbna by seventeen years, 
she outlived him thirty-three yeais and played an important role in 
strengthening the spiritual foundation of the Ramakrishna Move¬ 
ment. She is called by the Order the “Holy Mother.” 

IV 

Shortly after the passing of the Master in Augustt 1886, the 
young disciples banded themselves into the Ramakrishna Order, 
which Was iri line with the Vedantic Order of sannyasins (monks) 
to which Sri Ramakrishna and hb monistic teacher, Totapuri, had 
belonged. T^e young monks were joined by an elderly disciple, who 
was older than the master. This made their number sixteen. Fore¬ 
most among them was Swami Vivckananda, their leader, and second 
only to him, Swami Brahmananda, the spiritual son of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. With the help of Sri Kamakrishna’s lay disciples a monas¬ 
tery was started in a rented house near Dakshineswar. Thb was the 
nucleus of the Ramakrishna Math. But most of the young disciples 
did not at fiist stay in the monaster)'^ though they had experienced 
oammunion with God at the touch or blessing of Sri Ramakrishna, 
they were eager to make Dnine Communion their pennanent pos¬ 
session. Many of them went out on pilgrimages to the Himalayas and 
other parts of India, bring solitary' bves and practicing meditation 
and austerities. But one of them, Swami Ramakrishnauanda, was all 
along in the monastery as its pivot. With rare devotion and stead¬ 
fastness he performed the daily worship and other duties for ten long 
yeais, until at the leader’s call he went to Madras to establish a new 
monastery there. 

Swami Vivckananda, as an itinerant monk, for about si* years 
traveled ab o^er India, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, and 
in course of his wanderings came in dose touch with people of all 
classes and ranks, from the Maharajas to the peasants, from the 
learned brahmins to the pariahs. His heart bled at the sight of the 
abject poverty, nusery and ignorance of the Indian masses. He con¬ 
cluded that he must. In particular, shoulder two arduous tasks for the 
regeneration of India ; the upliftment of the people in general and 
the improvemeitt of the condition of women. 

He observed the weaknesses as well as the strength of India; he 
studied her various problems^—economic, political, social, educa- 
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tiona!, rdigious and so foTtli“ajid he decided what was necessary 
for their soludon. Underlying all diversities of doctrincsj liteSj cus- 
toinSt etc he discerned the spiritual unity of Indian life; he found 
that spirituality was the very lifeblood of India^ that her nadonal 
regcncradon: must be on a spiritual basis^ 

As Swami Vivekanandaj filled with deepest compassion for the 
suffering miDiorts of India, awaited an opportunity to start his workj 
there arcBc an occasion for his coming to America: he was to repre* 
sent Hmduisni at the Parliairtent of Religions held ai the Worid^a 
fair in Chicago in September, 1893. This he hailed as an opcnii^g 
for hia contemplated mission- 

His message of the divinity of man and the harmony of teligiona^ 
delivered from the depth of his realisations, made a profound im¬ 
pression on the audiences at the Parliment of Religions and paved 
die way for hh preaching the universal gospel of Vedanta in the 
Western world. For nearly three years he stayed in America lectur¬ 
ing ticforc popular and learned aijdienctS;^ holding classes and con¬ 
versations in drawing rooms ajid clubs, giving interviews to people 
of various ranks^ and gaining admireisi^ friends, and follower by 
aU-comprehensive teachings and forceful, luminous personality in 
many places from thp Atlantic lo the Mississippi. Before leaving the 
country in April, 1896, he placed his work on a permanent basis by 
cstabli^ng the Vedanta Si^eiy of New Vork and summoning from 
India his brother disciple, Swami Saradaiianda, to take charge. 
Moixiover, his books on Raja Yoga^ Karma Yoga^ and Bhakii Yoga^ 
containing many of his collected addresses as well as original wnthi^ 
by him, were published or ready for publication. 

During his stay in London in 1896 the Swami lectured mostly on 
Jnana Yoga. Ha spiritual fervour, breadth of vision, dignified bear¬ 
ing and saintly purity deeply Impressed many minds and attracted 
to him some very talented and devoted dbdplcs. Chief among them 
were Mi^ Margaret E. Noble and Mr. and Sevier* Miss Noble 
dedicated her life to the education of Indian girls and became 
known as Sister Nivcdita (the consecrated one]!. The Ramakrishna 
Mission Girls^ School in Calcutta, named after her, owes its origin 
to her tirdt^ and sclf-^crificing efforts. Mr* and Mis. Sevier took 
up the cause of Vedanta, followed Swami Vivekananda to India, 
and established the retreat known as the Advaita in the 

Himalayas, which was dedicated to the culture of Nondualism and 
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became the principal piiblicaciot) center of the Ramakrishna 
Order. 

It wa$ at this time that Swam! Vivekananda met the great 
Orientalist, Professor Max MiiiJcr of Oxford University, who had 
already wntten for the Nmeteenih Century an article on Sri 
Ramakrishrta, entitled **A Real Mahatman,” and who wanted to 
know more atxiut the saint. Xfae facts supplied by Swami Vivekan- 
anda as well as Swami Saradananda^ who at Swami Vivekananda^s 
request waa also in London, helped the professor substantially to 
bring;Out his book The Life and Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna. 

After a totir of the continent^ during w^hich he met Professor Paul 
Ducsson at Kiel, Swaitit Vivekananda returned to India in January, 
1896, accompanied by Mr. and M13- Sevier and Mr, J* J. Goodwin* 
another English disciple, who joined him in America, to whose tire¬ 
less labor and faithful transcripts we arc indebted for many of the 
Swami*s recorded lectures. 

From the time of his aitival in America the Swami had been 
stnick by the material achievements* the technical efficiency^ the 
scientific knowledge, the capacity for organized work* and the order¬ 
liness of the Western people. Simultaneously there arose in his mind 
the dark picture of misery and suffering in India, which by contrast 
became all the more harrowing, making him feel Indians distress the 
more keenly^ Then again, he perceived the lack of spiritual under¬ 
standing in the Western world| he saw the precarious condition of 
the West^ Beneath its activities and enjoyments* its pomp and power* 
were sense attachment, disquietude, confusion and despair. 

His ^periences in the East and the West confirmed his \iew that 
spirituahiy the chief characteristic of Indians national existence 
and that she had maintained it under the most adverse conditions* 
He noticed that while the West, far strengthening its civilization and 
culture* needed the spiritual wisdom* inner strength* calmness, 
patience and contentment of Indian life, India, for her national re¬ 
construction on the existing spiritual foundation, needed the techni¬ 
cal efficiency* the scicntiJic knowledge* the power of co-ordination 
and organization of the West, The Swami’s historical knowledge and 
insight revealed to him the fact that Indians special gift to the world 
throughout the ages had been the profound tmihs of spiritual life* 
and that on her regeneration depended the regeneration of the world. 

Thus Swami Vj\^kananda*s mission has a twofold signiheance* 
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nation^ and umvtr&al^ and the two aspects ate closely allied. On the 
one hand, it calls for the consolidation of the spiritual consciousness 
of India and setting her to the task of national reconstruction on the 
religious basis; on the other hand, it calls for the spiritual awakening 
of the world at large by sending out special messengers trained for 
the purpose from India, and for the feUowship* based on mutual 
appreciation and acceptance, of the various world religions* 

Throughout hk stay in the West Swanti Vivelcananda, by letten 
and w riting^ was urging his brother discipleSj friends and students 
all over India to prepare themselves for the noble mission. As a 
result^ the Vedantic tribunej The Bfahntsvadi^^ and afterward 
another journal, Prabuddha — ^was started in Madras as 

early as 1893. One of hk brother disciples undertook educational 
work for the masses in Rajputana early in 1894. Others, renouncing 
their pilgrimages and solitary wanderings, went back to the monaSr 
tery near Calcutta, and no vie® began to join it. 

V 

An unprecedented welccKme was accorded Swarm Vivekananda 
on his return to the motherland i everywhere he received ovations. 
As the nation^s hero he proceeded from Colombo to Calcutta, 
aw^akening India by hi*; scul-stiTring addresses. He set to work inir 
mediately. With the help of brother monks and young men who at 
his clarion call joined the Order, he started in fengal and Madras 
monastic Centers as well as Ccntcia for continuous service w'bich 
would carry on operations to relieve suffering and want* Visitors 
poured in to discuss with him v'aricius problems of the country» On 
May 1, 1897, with the monastic and lay disdpl® of Sri Ramaknshna, 
he organised the Ramakrbhna Mission. Then he undertook a lecturie 
tour in Northern India, bearing enlightenment on his plan of work 
to everyone from the Maharajas to the common people- The response 
his message evoked from his countrymen was gratif^'ing. 

In July, i897j he wrote to a friend in America: ^^Only one idea 
was burning in my brain—to start the machine for elevating t^ 
Indian mass®; and that I have succeeded in doing to a certain 
exienL It would have made your heart glad to see how my boys are 
working in the midst of famine and disease and misery—^ivusing the 
cholcra-strickcii pariah and feeding the starving chandala, and the 
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Lord sends bdp to me to thcmi all. I must sec my machine in 
strong working order, and then knowing for sure that I have put m 
a lever lor the good of humanity, m India at least, which no pow^r 
can drive bade, I will deep without caring w'hat w^iU be next, and 
may 1 be bom agiun and ag;ain, and suffer thousands of miseries, so 
*ai I may worship the only God that costs, the oniy God 1 believe 
in, the sum total of all soula. And above allj my God the wicked, my 
God the n^rable, my God the poor of all races, of all species, is the 
special object of my worship.’" 

To organize the growing activities of the Math and the Misrion, 
Swami Saradananda was called back from America in iBgB. Swami 
Abhedananda w^ent from London to Kew York to take charge of the 
Vedanta Society there. The present site of the Ramakrishna Math 
^d the Kamalcnshna Mission beadquaitei^ at Belur was occupied 
in January, The next year Swami Vivekananda formed the 
Board of Trustees of Uie Belur Math, and did not incluclc himself on 
it. Swami Brahmananda was elected President of the Board and 
therefore of the Math and the Mission^ Swami Saradananda, Secre- 
tary. 

Swanu Akhajidananda founded an orphanage and Swami Tri' 
gunatita started the Bengali review Udbodhan eariy in 1899. At this 
time,^ an important part of Swami Vlvckananda^s work was the 
training of the Western disciples, who came to India for the cduca^ 
tjon of Indian girls. With the blessings of the Holy Mother the Sistcr 
Nivcdjta Girls’ School was started m November, 1898. 

In the latter part of 1899, Swami Vivekananda, visiting America 
for the second time, was accompanied by Swami Turiyananda, a 
brother monk whose spiritual fervor and ascetic habits were remark¬ 
able, In taking Swami Turiyananda with him, Swami Vivekananda's 
object was to present to America an ideal spiritual pcrasiiality, rather 
^ a preacher* After a sJiort stay In the East, where the work was 
being ably conducted by Swami Abhedananda, the Swami3 went to 
Califomia. From December to May Swami Vivekananda gave 
wveral courses of lectures m Ijds Angeles, San Francisco and adjoin- 
ing places^ This created a stir in inteUcctuai circles, and several 
groups of students were formed in both northern and southcni 
Califomia. To stahilbc the work, the Vedanta Society of San 
F^daco wa 5 organized. The Swarm received a gift of 160 acres 
of land in the valley of San Antonio, twelve miles from Lick Ob- 
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servatory on Mt. HamStorit where Swaml Turiyananda established 
Shar^ti Ashrama {Peace Retreat) with a group of earnest sUidenfs, 

Meanwhile the work Swami Vivckai^anda had started and or¬ 
ganized in India was continued with unabated zealj in his absence, 
under the direction of Swami Brahmananda, Besides reUgiotis, edu¬ 
cational and other regular activities the Mission conducted rdief 
operations in different parts of India, for helping in time of famine, 
epidemics, Aoods^ landslides and the like* Swami Brahmananda, 
following the rules laid down by Swami Vivekananda, took special 
care to mould the lives of the young monks and the novices* who 
gradually increased in number. He enjoined on them regular prac¬ 
tice of meditation along with other essentials for the development 
ol their spintua! natures, for only by developing spiritualiy could 
they be truly helpful to themselves and to others. 

After attending the Congrtss of the History of Rdigtons in Paris, 
before which he spoke twice, Swami Vivekananda returned to India 
in December, 1900. Shortly after his arrival he made a trip to 
Advaita Ashrama at Mayavati in the Himalayas, The joumey was 
very strenuous—it was winter, the whole region was snow-bound, 
and the Swami was not feeling wdl. Next, upon leaving Mayavati 
he visited several places in East Bengal and Assam and gave public 
lectures^ To serve the diseased and the destitute hospitals were 
founded by him in Benares and Kankhal. But the Swami^s health 
Was fast decliningi Everyone w^as deeply concerned about him—he 
was asked to take a complete rest 

His attention at this time was directed especially to the training 
of the young monks and the novices by holding study classes and 
giving spiritual instructions. Even on the last day of his life, the 
fourth of July, igoa, he conducted a class in Sanskrit Grammar for 
about three houis in the afternoon^ In the ev'ening he sat for medi¬ 
tation, and calmly withdrawing from his body, entered into Maha* 
samadhi (the highest state of Divine Communion, from which there 
b no return), 

VI 

The sudden passing of the mighty leader at the early age of 
ihirty-ninc was a tremendoua shock to the whole Movement Though 
the loss was irreparable, the work continued to grow under the able 
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guidance of Swam! BraJunananda, Swami Saradananda and othci 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. Swam! Brahmananda onpha- 
siaed the spiritu^ side of the Movement, of which he was PTCsidcnt 
til] the end of his life—April to, 1922, Most of the administrative 
work was taken care of by Swami Saradananda, who was Secretary 
of the Math and the Mis^on until his death on -.August 19, 1927, that 
b, for a period of about thirty years. 

At the present time the Ramakruhna Math and Mission have 
neariy 150 permanent Centers, of which 13 are in the U.S.A.; one 
each in Argentina Republic, England, France, hfauritius, Fiji, and 
Straits Settlements; two in Burma, five in Ceylon, and the rest in 
different parts of India. Some of the Centers conduct mainly cultural 
and ^gious work; others, educational or medical work. Indeed, the 
activities are most varied-—^and in all Centers service is rendered free, 
irrespectiw of color, creed, caste or sex. More specifically, the differ¬ 
ent typa of work are as follows: 

t. Religious and Cultural Work: This {$ done by almost all the 
Centers in some form or other. Its main items are lectures and 
clasres, publication 0/ books and periodicals, maintenance of libra¬ 
ries and reading rooms, and the public celebration of festivals. In 
India the Headquarters (Bdur), the Institute of Culture (Calcutta), 
Advaita Ashrama (Himalayas), and the Centers in Madras, Bom¬ 
bay and Karachi are prominent in this field. The Occidental Cen¬ 
ters are Intended especially for religious and cultural work. The 
Swamis arc sent to the West by the Headquarters at the mvitatlon 
of ^groups interested in Vedanta. They are guest teachers and not 
mission^es. They do not seek converts. The Order publishes five 
monthhes (two English, one Bertgah, one Tamil, one Malavalam), 
two bi-monthhes (English), and one quarterly bulletin (Engli^). 

Educational Work; There arc about 150 educational insti¬ 
tutions with nearly r 8,000 students of whom 13,000 are boys and 
5,000 girls. These include 2 college}, 23 secondary schools, 3 Sanskrit 
academics, 4 industrial schools, [8 night schools, and nearly 100 
middle, primary, vocational and other schools. Besides, 45 .^shi^amas 
(Retreats) provide nearly 1,500 students with free board and lodg¬ 
ing. The chief reodentiai Institutions are the Students' Homes irt 
Calcutta and Madras, the Vidyapith at Dcoghar (S.P.), the Vidya- 
laya in Coimbatore (S.I.), and the Boys' Home at Rahara (24 Per- 
ganas). The monks of the Order teach in most of the in ?t itu ti <'>n* 
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The students live in an envLToonient conducive to moral and spiritual 
growth. 

3^ Medical Treatment and Nursing: The Mission has ten well- 
equipped indoor hospitals, in which about 12,000 patients are 
treated annually^ Besides^ there arc over sixty outdoor clinics that 
treat nearly two million patients a ycar^ The principal indoor hos¬ 
pitals arc those in Etenaies, Kankhal and Rangoon. The Mission 
has also established Child-'wclfare and Maternity Home in Cal¬ 
cutta, Invalid Women’s Home in Benares, Tuberculosis Sanatorium- 
Hospital in Ranchi, and so forth. Usually the monastic w^orkeis 
attend on the patients. Home nursing is also undertaken. 

The Mission serves the indigent and the dMressed in various 
other way^ 

4. Temporary Relief Work: From its very inception the Rama- 
krishna Mission haji organized relief operations to minister to the 
victims of such calamities as famine, flood, cyclone, epidennes and 
so forth. It is the pioneer in this field* In 1942 and 1943 the Mis¬ 
sion carried on Burma Evacuee Relief in co-^3peration with the Gov¬ 
ernment and A.R.P. Relief in collahoration with the Calcutta Cor¬ 
poration. It also conducted Bengal Distress Rdief, Burdwan Flood 
ReKef, Bengal and Orissa Cyclone ReHef and Malaria Relief in 
Assam. Some of thcjse relief activities, along with the new ones, have 
continued during 1944 and 1945- 

VII 

Since the time of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda there has been the 
resurgence of a new life in India. The national consciousnc^ has 
manifested itself not only in the religious but also In the social, 
cultural, economi^^ and political life of the country* The present 
political movement is only a phase of a deeper national awakening. 
While rousing the spiritu^ consciousness of India, the Ramakrishna 
Movement has created, among the people, a desire to serve others. 
As a result, the country is dotted over with charitable organizations, 
many of which, however, do not belong to the Ramaknshna Order* 
The selfless activities of aiu these otganizations have tended to create 
an atmosphere of unity between the classes and the masses^ between 
the literate and the illiterate. 

Sri Ramakrishna is worshiped today by millions in India and 
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abroad as a God-man, one in line with Krishna, Buddha and Christ. 
Swajm Vh-dtananda was the fint Hindu to carry to the Western 
Hemisphere the spiritual message of India. He interpreted in mod¬ 
em tenm the andent udsdom of India illustrated in the life of Sri 
R^akrishna, a wisdom which he Umself also realized. The lives 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda lived and the message 
they delivered have been the source of inspiration to millions of 
human beings in different parts of the world; and millions more 
have been directly or indireotly influenced by them. This has con¬ 
tributed to the setting in of a new spiritual current among men. In 
fact, the world is witnessing a spiritual rebirth. Materialistic ideas 
have been losing ground; men and women arc veering to spiritual 
idealism; rdigions are crying for rapprochement. The conditions on 
the physical plane are no douht deplorable, but these are perhaps 
the after effects of the dying materialism. In the spiritual realm the 
situation is very hopeful. 
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NATURALISTIC HUMANISM 


Religious Humanism is a twentieth-century religion having its 
roots in the development of a scientific culture. It is fitting th^ 
Dr. Roy Wood Sellars is the spokesman for this movement. He 
wrote the first draft of the now famous ‘Hlumanist Manifesto '*— 
tis tfi&st Tfpr€‘SiS7it0hu€ — whi£h w{is {isiu^d fii ^B33- 

To this ^oup belong many of the inteUectud leaders of American 
thought in the fields of reli^on, art, liteTature^ philosophy and the 
sciences. 

Dr. Sellars was bom in Seafarth, Ontario, Canada, in 1880. He 
took his bacheloT*s degree in sgo^ and his Fh.D. in igo8 at the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan. He studied at the Hartford Theolagical Semi¬ 
nary, at the Uniuersities of Wisconsin and Chicago and in France 
and Germany. He Has been on the factdty at the Univerdty of 
Aiichigan since igos, where he is now its distinguished professor 
of philosophy. 

He is one of Amenca*s leading philosophers, well known for his 
works on metaphysics, to^c and epistemology and especially for hit 
defense of a neo-matericdism and for critical realism. Throughout 
the years he has contributed many schafarly articles to profesdomd 
magaanes. In sgag he served as president of the Western DiviHort 
of the American PhUosophical Association and he has been vice* 
president of its Eastern Division. His books (other than those meti- 
tioned in the biblio^aphy) include: '‘Critical Realism” (i9t6)i 
*‘T ke Next Step in Democracy" (igi6); "The Essentials of Logic” 
(tgtj)i The Essentids of Philosophy (igiy)i "Essays in Critical 
Realism (igai); "Evolutionary Naturdism” (sgai)} "Principles 
and Problems of Philosophy” (tgaS); and "The Philosophy of 
Physical Retdism” (igga}. 
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ROY WOOD SELLARS 


NATURALISTIC HUMANISM, I would Ixpti by sa^g, is 
Jargtty a contemporary devdopmentj at once rdigpous, scientific and 
philosopWca], which postulates the necessity of an overt, conscious 
and decisive break with the framework and emphases of the™ or 
supematuralism, orthodox or esoteric. It counsels this frank shift 
of perspeedve in all charity and in continuing gratitude to the moral 
idealism which the great historic religions have at their best nour¬ 
ished. It is not Its intention, or desire, to draw up a bal^cc-^^t 
of good and evil, of progress and frustration, for the actual working 
of religion in the pasL It sees all phases of the past as part of man s 
immemorial march toward mastery of himself and his environment, 
a march begun in ignorance but, in th^ da>^, mumined by cvct- 
increasing know'Jedge — what is still more encouraging —h e 

means and methods for extending and deepening that knowledge. 

But modem humanism is not a mere form of rationali™. X 
differs from those past movements called agnostit^, free-thought 
and atheism in that these were dominated by an intellectual battle 
with orthodox beliefs and were, accordingly, essentially nc^dve and 
rejcctivc in thdr interest and cmphiisis, Iiwtead^ natuTtuistic umai\ 
ism b aDirmativc and consmicilvc in interest and concan- It 
to develop, loT man, a positive perspective witl^ framework of 
a mature type of naturalism, capable of doing justice to the aetu^- 
lies of human life. It is thus, in essence, an attempt at a reonentation 
of religion, holding, as it does, that the heart of religion is mans 
need to possess a working complex of attituda, sentiments and ideas 
about the meaning of life, the human aitnation, the kind of u^vtfse 
man is in, and the ideals he should embrace, Humajusm holds that 
religion is not a siadc thing but something which evolves and r^ects 
the stage of human culture. And it is convinced that the time is npe 
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for a stq> fomard in rdigious matters, that explorations and recon¬ 
siderations arc in order. 

To many humanists it is as though the tables had turned, and 
not they but thdr opponents were on Ihe defensive^ Tt is an age of 
science: and science and sciend^c method have expanded to en- 
compara both man and nature. It is, aJso^ an age of social and 
polirical change, with need for new emphases and jnstitutions. A 
democratic way of life must be woriced out. And this can hardly be 
done Roundly and adeouately without weighing the whole context 
and setting of human life, itself. la inan the creature he seems to be 
in the hght of the best knowledge of our time? Or is Christian, or 
Buddhist, antbrnpology a truer account? Such questions arc impera¬ 
tive and unavoidably on the agenda of the dmc. 

Naturalistic humamsm is a religion in that it seeks to reckon 
with, and do fiisticc to, the unchanging need of man to ass« his 
life in the light of the far-flung nature of things. It recognizes that 
dcscriotive and factual knowledge—important as it is-—is not 
enough. It must be wedded to values in harmony with it. From this 
marriage, it is to be expected^ ^sisdom will be bom, a wisdom rele¬ 
vant to, and at home the culture of the present: 3 culture which 
promises to be global and mcncasinjdv sustained and impelled for^^ 
ward bv the thoughts and deeds of human beinp of diverse races 
and climcs^ 

It is in this respect, perhaps^ that the peculiar genius of human¬ 
ism discovers itself* It is not tied down to the past or to some geo¬ 
graphical area with its somewhat fixed pieties and inititudons+ It 
can^ therefore, act as a leaven and rallying point for people of like 
minds wherever they may be. Probably its Influence will not come 
so much from churches—although they will play a i^le—as from 
literature, science, associations of various kinds^ and from what the 
sodologists cail ctilture-contacts. It will be in the air, in the steady 
advance of the sdencesj in the creative forward-movement of the 
arts, in progressive education. And, if this be not the case, then the 
verv fact means that naturalistic humanism is not an expression of 
the cultural forces at work in this day and of thcar elective insight 
into the world and the human situation there. Time will^ of cotitsc* 
alone give the answer to such questions. 

^ In another respect naturalistic humanL™ Is exceptional If not 
unique. The major ndigions of the past have bad Founded In the 
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sense of individuals who initiated the gospel of salvation or enlight¬ 
enment from which the rdi^on stemmed. Of course, the labors ^d 
insights of many apostles were added, through the centuncs, to w t 
was transmitted from the ongins. In contrast, naturalistic humanism 
makes no pretense to be anything but a cooperative development of 
men of gtwd will, who see the human scene in this naturalistic and 
humanistic fasluon. It is, by its very genius, empirical and 
tory, seeking to bring together, in a fttutful way, ihc best methods 
of approach to human problems, personal and social. All arc wel¬ 
come to make their contribution. 

Perhaps, the primary thing to remember about humanism is that 
it is a term for a cultural watershed which contains many streams 
and rivers. In the United States, the background is lately t 
of liberalism, though, in these days, it is a more rei^'c liberal¬ 
ism than was once the case, a new liberalism with its feet more 
on the ground and aware of racial, economic, political and educa¬ 
tional problems. Pragmatism has had its influence here, as has the 
sw'ing from romantic idealism to realism. In Englanc^ w'hcrt prag¬ 
matism has had less influence, rationalism and scientific humanism 
seem to predominate, in France and Latin America, the mam stream 
is that of rationalism, positivism and free-thought. But here, also, 
there have been increasing signs of the affirmative emphasis upon 
human values and ideals, within a mature ^d accepted naturalism, 
more assured of itself and less on the defensive, ■ u ■ 

But it would be fooUsh to ignore the fact that Marais, m aU its 
variations, belongs to the same cultural watershed. And it is interr¬ 
ing 10 note that, in the Soviet Union, the term buma^ is fre¬ 
quently used as descriptive of the mellower ideals which are en¬ 
visaged. The background of Soviet thought is, as is well known, 
naturalistic after the principles of dialectical as opposed to me¬ 
chanical-materialism. Those historically minded should not forget 
that the churches of Marx’s and Engels’s time were ^ally ^n- 
servative as wdl as uitdlcctually rigid and uncritical. The warfare 
between sdence and religion was hardly a misnomer. What is usually 
called modernism in religion was largely in the future. . , 

It follows that the humanist is in the main concerned wn^ 
development in the Soviet Union of democratic ways of Ufe an w 
the enlargcnicnt in other countries of the pattern of ideals to in u t 
securities in employment and cducarion for the masses. All of whic 
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means that ttumanisni cannot be—and docs not desire to be — 
merely something literary, theoreticaliy sdendficj and philosophJc. 
It 15 these things, for, otherwise, it could not be creative and inter- 
pretativCh But it must have its roots in alJ the significant movements 
of the age. 

While, then, naturalisde humanism proposes a couseicus break 
with the hitherto dominant religious frameworks of the psist, it fully 
recognizes the heritage of moral values which have been worked out 
through the interactioti of a sympathetic, moral imagination on the 
part of ethical leaders and the pressure of e\'ent$p In the eyes of the 
humanist, all this is human hut, in no invidious sense, too human« 
But ethical imights and demands must be expressed in civic and 
cultural instLtutions and not treated as something purely personal 
in an otherworldly sense. Perhaps the historical we^ncs^ of Chris¬ 
tianity was the separation of idealism from the full range of human 
activity. Certainly to-day every healthy activity must be recognized^ 
that it may find its place and function. The guiding principle of 
this humanist ideal might wdl be that of a healthy mind, in a 
healthy body, in a healthy society^ 

I would regard humanism as tolerant in principle and insistent 
on understanding situationsj and yet firmly desirous of giving leader¬ 
ship to mankind, a teadership of a cooperative rather than of a 
competitive t>'pc and resting on principles and methods to be con¬ 
tinuously subject to the tm of their furtherance of human welfare. 
So conceived, humaiiism would seem to be universal or ecumenical 
by its very nature, much as science is. Analogies which come to my 
mind in this connection are the spread of democratic ideas, of 
humanitarianism, of social movements. What is desired and de¬ 
sirable is not some type of ufiiforrmtarianism, or superficial cofimo- 
politanism, but attitudes and rational directions. As a teacher of 
more than one generation of foreign students in an American uni¬ 
versity, 1 have always been impressed by the essential likeness of 
men and women from all countries. Accordingly, I anticipate a 
process of give-and-take in the clarification of human values, nor 
do I consider that the American temper does not need counsel from 
other lands. Property values may rant too high in our scale, and 
h^tc may defeat serenity. For the humanist, inteUigent liv^ing is a 
high art but one to which ail human beings arc apprenticed, the 
modest and unassuming as well as the conspicuous.. 
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So much for the intention and expected mode of working of 
humatusm. It will^ i expect, spread aflcr the nature of the spirit of 
an age, such as that of the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century 
or the earlier:^ more literary, humanism of the Renaissance. Simply 
the base and foundation should, in these days, be broader and more 
securely established. Yet, of course, as we all well know- in this period 
of World Wars and international friction* there is no guarantee* 
\Ve can only believe that sanity and enduring massi%’cncss of human 
life will prevail over nationalistic and economic rivalry. 

Let m turn now to the main tenets of naturalistic humanism. 

I shall here use the theses of the “Humanist !tianifcsto“ as the point 
of departure. At the suggestion of the humanist center in Chicago 
I wrote the draft of the document which was then reworked 
and much improved by Recse^ Braggs ^Vibon and others in that 
center. As is well knowm, this drafting occurred in 1933. Many^ from 
all walks in lifc^ found themselves able to affix their ^tlgnatures 
to it as a public pranouncement of their faith* Thai is, that these 
theses expressed their view of the human situation and their general 
conception of the methods and aims W'hich human bcin^ would do 
w ell to keep before ihenisdves in the business of living* 

There are fifteen theses in alL Since 1 shall not have the space 
to comment on all^ 1 shall select those which arc most controveraial 
and w hich involve the sharpest break with the framework of thei^. 

I do so particularly bccauijc I wish to make it clear that the human¬ 
ist docs not believe that he has a monopoly <ii ideak. Fortunately, 
indeed, be is not the sole advocate of democratic w-ays of life and 
thought and of inter-racial understanding. 

First, then, to the siatement of the altciuiauvc to theism. Re¬ 
ligious humanists regard the universe as self-CKiSting and not cre¬ 
sted. 

The point of this preliminary thesis of the asHty of nature ax a 
going concern is the querying of ttaditional proofs for ihe existence 
of a creative God and the doubt that there is any genuine, empirical 
evidence for theism or special revelation. Do we not have, in theism 
and in sacred writings, a tradition handed down from the fathcfS 
of long ago and native to their eulturc?^ How' it is transmitted 
through families and churches from generation to generation all arc 
aware- But the same holds for all religions and customs* 

The acceptance of the universe as an eternally going concern, 
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an aU-inclusivc, autonomous process, merely runs counter to the 
theistic postulate of special creation. Even tlie early Christian 
Fathcis had difficulty with this notion writ large in die Old Testa- 
mcnl. ArisloUe thought of the world as ctama] and as primarily 
changing otily in the regions in and near the earth. 

But, leaving aside history, the temi creation would seem best 
to cover a belief in onuiipotoit power for which there is no parallel 
or strict analog) in human experience and the distinction between 
what Me called contJngMt and neccasary being. But this distinction 
1^ scaredy mipirical since vve know of no neccs5niy beings^ 
that IS, beings whose existence is intrinsic to their essence. The 
humtoist would hold that the very terminology is question-begging. 
Arc there essences? .-^nd is existence something which can be added 
to subordinate essences? This traditional tcnninology seems to me 
outworn. 

Since Hume's and Kant’s day, existence is seldom regarded by 
phJosophcis as a simple, undcfinable property. Much of the diffi¬ 
culty has tome through the imperfections of language. To say that 
a thing exists is really tautologous. It can’t be a thing without exist¬ 
ing. t\hen wc ask whether lions or sea-serpents exbt we are really 
a^ng whether the concepts have application in the public world 
ot reahty which we all accept. Thus wc live and think within 
e^tence, withm a world of things which can be pointed out and 
given a location and date. ThU is the truth of a valid existentialism. 

It 13 , so It would seem, just a characteristic of our universe that 
ibcrc ts an unceasing process of integration and disiniegration, and 
that, on oy little planet, this process has taken an evolutionary, 
em^gent dirccuon leadbg to living things in all their astounding 
variety, and to man. I suppose the outetanding fact here is the rise 
of what we cal] the personal from whal strikes us as a non-personal 
basis. But there are so many intermediate stages that dose study 
.vhows transiuon with novelty. The humanist is not one who has no 
scjcnufic and sj^culative interest in such emergence but merely out 
who sees no mdence of something supernatural about it. In what 
sense would that be explanatory or throw light upon it? 

But, interesting as tl^ fim thesis is, and much as I should like 

l ^ univerec 

Sere take God to be. In the «cond place, 

there IS no empirical reason to hold that there is some intrinsicaUy 
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Ncccif^ry Being. Nature tvoiiJd appear to be self-sufficient and self- 
consemnf. In the third place, the universe shows no evidence of 
being deifoimj, that is^ teleological and replete iivith puqiose and 
plan. It might be better if tliat were the case. But how such provi¬ 
dence would manifest itself and yet leave ntati to his own decisions 
has always been a puzzling thing to conccivel The naruralLstic 
humanist takes the human scene as the evidence shows it- The other 
approach and its problems reflect a framework whose origins wc 
have evidence for* in his famous Appendix to Book One, Spiuoia 
said^ perhaps, the ultimate word upon it. I refer, of course* to his 
Ethics, 

The second thesis^ HumanLsni bdieves that man is a part of 
nature and that he has emerged as the result of a continuous proce^. 

This thesis needs little comment. It is that of biological evolu¬ 
tion. The fact of evolution is well established; the methods are still 
being explored. 

Third; Holding aJi organic view of life, humanlsui find that the 
traditional dualbni of mind and body must be rejected. 

This thesis is no simple matter either in its thcor)^ or its impli¬ 
cations. The chief implication for reli.gion is the exclusioti of per¬ 
sonal immortaJity. Far Eastern religions have laid far less stress upon 
personal immortality than has Christianity, for which it hm been 
central. Christianity was, along with so much d$c* a salvation- 
immortality religion- 

There arc two main types of Christian dualism; the Christian 
Aristotelian and the Flatonic-Cartesian. Roman Catholics favor the 
first and infer a bodily resurrection through Code's power. The soul 
is so much the organized form of the body that it is incomplete 
without it. Protestant modernists are vague but tend to leave the 
body 1 >ehtnd. Their idcalimi and Platonism make for indistinctness 
in ihcsc mailers. SdU more indistiiict are esoteric cults; but, perhaps, 
nearer primitive ideas. 

Science^ definitely, and philosophy, increasingly^ arc rede Ruing 
both terms. Mind has become largely adverb!ab a term for activities 
and processes. The body is the living organism with its high-level 
stTucture and capacities- Shall we not speak of the liring organism 
as minded and integrative and adaptive? And Is not each one in hk 
consciousne^ participating in the integrative process of awareness 
so essential to action? 
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I have viritten much on thi 5 subject and regard it aa one of the 
most fascinating of probiema. The fiumati organism is a most re¬ 
markable kind of emergent. Let no one despise it. The day of le- 
duedveness to the inorganic is passing. The living being is a plastic, 
and yet responsive and dcsimus^ whole. A human being is lifted up 
above the beast by his capacity for symbolization and social inherit¬ 
ance. The very content of a human sdf reflects the culture in which 
he has grown to man's estate. 

The humanist knows that many are reluctant to accept mor¬ 
tality. But the more he studies the human self biologically, socially 
and psychologically, the more he sees him as a gifted organism with a 
marvelous nerv'oo^ system reared in the stimulating conteirt of a 
social environment. Should we not atm* then, at a culture in which 
people can liw alertly and creatively and grow old gracefully? A 
religion, so pointed, is a rdigion of this world and yet not a 
''worldly"^ religion. 

I shall pass over the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth theses as 
largely sclf-cxpkuatory and come to the more controversial ninth 
and tenth. The ninth is as follows: In place of the old attitudes 
involved In worship and prayer, the humanist finds his rdlgious 
emotions expressed in a heightened sense of personal life and in a 
cooperative effort to promote social wcU-bcing^ The tenth predicts 
that there will be no uniquely religious emotions and attitudes, of 
the kind hitherto associated with belief in the supernatural. 

ITic import of these dedarations is that the framework and 
dramatii of rehgion will alter; and with this basic shift ffom 

heaven to earth will come new attitudes, aims, and procedures. 
’Worship will become, at most, cosmic emotion, an almost aesthetic 
sense of what Santayana calk piety to the lOots of our being. But 
such piety can scarcely have the full flavor of worship which, I take 
it, involves a personaUty-attitude or something continuous with it- 
Already, prayer has many forms from petitionary to meditative. It 
may be that social ritual will evolve within the new setting with its 
different horizon. But the philosopher mu^ leave such a question 
to the ciiurchcs. Much will, 1 take it, depend upon the evolution 
of our culture. A richer and less competitive culture might well find 
the need to expreffi Itself dramatically and artistically. It must not 
be forgotten that we arc in an age of change if not of transition- 

In the remaining theses the social and institutional aspects of 
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humanism arc unfolded, ending in the afiirmadoa of life and the 
exten^on of its full promise to alL 

Perhaps^ die chief dgnificance of naturalistic humanism hes in 
its frank and fearless presentation of an aUcrijabve direction to 
religion than that dominant m the past. It had been customary to 
assume that all who deviated from the traditional framework were 
condemned to negation and frustration. Here, on the odier hand,, 
is something afErmadve and constructive which offers a life-plan 
and a perepcctiw. And it is my guos that far more religious people 
and people of good-will have been moving in this direction than is 
usually admitted by the Churches. The stream of our culture bi 
flowing in this direction and carries people along;, hardly aware of 
the different scenery on the banks as they go pi:tst, and yet affected 
by it in this w'ay and that. Each generadon wiU diverge in this 
f^ion from the one before it. I am already an old enough man 
to have observed many changes in these mattery. And 1 am per¬ 
suaded that the current is becoming swifter. Let tis hope that the 
wide sea lies beyond with its stars and calm. The era of merely 
physical science, of improved means for unimproved ends, may giir^ 
place to cooperative living on a global scale. The tcacture and 
temper of human life w^ill then be tsscntially one with its religion. 

Jt may be well at this point to introduce a few remarks upon 
the applicabiHty of the term religion to naturalistic humanbnii espe¬ 
cially so because “religion" has both a broad and a narrow usage. 
Etymologically it is, of course, a w'ord adopted in the Wesicrn 
World from the Latin religia^ probably connected with the notion 
of tabu and restraint. It is notorious that Roman religion had this 
marked primitive element in it. It was an affair of ritual adjust¬ 
ments to impersonal powers. Other rcj^ons had their rdigions with- 
oiiij necessarily, any word for them of thb generic sort. And so, 
for lack of a belter term, religion has become a covering w^ord for 
all this vast variety of bask attitudes, beliefs, and procedures. And 
the process of generalization and inclusion has continued so that 
anything from conscientiousness to emotional fervor about national- 
isni or social reform b called a religion. 

In a lexicographical sense, then, religion is what the dUctionancs 
dcfuie it as being. And dictionaries are being constantly revised 
to include new developments in thought and knowledge. It is not 
too much to say that all serious scholars of the subject recognize 
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the fzet that thos^ expresaons of human living which arc tied in 
with anxieties and hopes ns these involw belief^ about what must 
be taken account of and what must be done are called rdigious; 
and the configuration of feeling, belief and procedunt is^ taken to- 
gcthcri a religion. 

Anthropology and the history of religions have made the student 
familiar with the kaleidoscopic variety which changes in any one 
of these ingredients makes possible. At any one general cultural 
level* alone, the possible variations are manifold. With the rise in 
Asia and Europe of nations with bisloricaUy evolving political and 
ecclesiastical institutions a distinctive level emerged. If, at its ahterate 
stage^ religion knew^ only of niana, ghosts, spirits, magic and pre¬ 
scribed ritual, with shamans and mcdicinc-men the authorities, it 
now conceived of gods and theologies and cosmolo^es with priests 
and prophets as the experts and advisors Time, place and history 
gave coloring and emphases. But it must not be forgotten thatj at the 
heart of it all, were human bemgs as Individuals and group with 
their needs and values, their beliefs and customs, their prescriptions 
and ideals. Burtt and Hay don, 1 take it, express the portion of 
most, if not aH, sebotars, when they assert that human values, the 
hopes, needs and interests of human beings, constitute the central 
and controlling element in aU reli^ons. One must keep one^s eye on 
this in all Its varying attachments to beUefe and ideals and pro¬ 
cedures. Man confronted by his fate; man praying to his gods; man 
seeking the good life« 

The main stream of religious history now divides into the Near 
East and the Far East, And the Near East found in the tonnented 
and pa$sionate culture of the Jewish people a development of theism 
which unfolded the dramatic po^bilities of a per^nal god attested 
to by revelation and a sacred Literature. And Christianity grew out 
of this into a gentile world with emphasis upon salvation and faith. 
This, then, became religion par £xc€llen€t for thcfic in this tradition. 
If science and philosophy, as they did^ gradually began, after the 
seventeenth cofttury of onr era, to undermine the credibility of this 
framework, so credible in the eyes of Jewish prophet and Kristian 
apostle, did it mean that rehgion was at an end? Surely not. Man 
must still appraise, interpret and direct his life, even if the old 
Heavens are rolled back like a curtain, or vanish Hke a summer 
mist, to be replaced by the Lmmemities of nebular space. What is 
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starding about Judaism and Christianity is its romantic intensity 
and iL^ dramatic pcrsonncL Faith^ revelation, immortality, salva¬ 
tion ^ lo many these are the defining essence of religion. 

But the Far East took, on the whole, a calmer and more serene 
direction* The religion of the masses with its ritual, migic and faith 
persisted w^hile rdJgious leaders arose to spcailatc and teach* Buddha 
sought release from the Wheel of Rebirth thiough the path of re- 
flee don which undcrcnits the root^ of desire and leads to Nirvana. 
Here, as many have pointed out, we have some thing iikin to Stoicism 
wiih a different cosmology and less emphasis upon acdon. In China, 
along with a retention of the belief in the Order of Heaven^ Con¬ 
fucius formulated a social ethifs which stressed loyalty to station 
and its pieties and duties. There was a touch here of what is often 
called positivism and this-worldlincss* The entrance into China of 
Buddhism added the note of speculation and mysticism* But 1 do 
not wish to oversimplify a complex culture. 

These, tlien, arc some of the frameworks within which men have 
sought to interpret and direct their Hvs. Yet life must go on. And 
it is for US, the living, in our owti day to consummate and t??press 
our lives in the relatively new framework of naturalism* I suspect 
that a decreasing belief in personal Immortalily ^^’iU be one of the 
indices of this shift* Certainly it would strike at the very^ basis of 
orthodox Christianity, as Paul recognized. And the Buddhist pre¬ 
supposition of the Wheel of Rebirth and karma would be chal¬ 
lenged. I suspect that traditional religions fostered almost as much 
anxiety as hope* During any transitional period there might vcell be 
relief as well as regret. After all, in these tnaticfs much depends upon 
what an individpal has been encouraged to believe. 

So much for the perspective and quality of naturalistic human* 
ism. There remains to give some information about its history and 
the vital statistics of groups, explicitly religious or oihenvise, asso¬ 
ciated with it* 

It is not surprising to find that the humanist controversy broke 
out, first of all, in the Unitarian Church in America* It seems to 
have less hold in the corresponding Churches in England and on the 
Continent, though there are aagns of its grov^ing impact there. 

In the United States, humanist ideas were first openly advocated 
by Curtis Reese* now dean of the Abraham Lincoln Centre In Chi¬ 
cago, and by John Dietrich, a minister m Minneapolis* At much 
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the same dme^ 1 published a book called The Next Step in ReU^on 
in which the concluding chapter was devoted to The Humnnisi^s 
Reti^on. While a tolerant Church the frankness arid completeness 
of the shift from theocentrism to auihropocentrism took Unitarian- 
bm by surprise* Dr* Richard Boynton of Buffalo and Albert G. 
Dieffenbach acted as moderators; and the spirit of liberalism gained 
the day* It must be remembered that Unitarianism reflected the 
spirit of the Enlightenment in its origins* It is a pleasure to record 
the utterance at this time by John Howland Lathrop, a liberal 
thebt, of the following judgment: "^Divergent views that would 
cause a revolt in an oi^odoK body, prove in the fellowship of the 
free to be the very stimulus to development and growth. * . . Lib¬ 
erty is the true means to unity,” Ai present writing, an influential 
section of the Unitarian ministry is humnnist, many of the indi¬ 
viduals occupying important administTadve positions. The organ for 
the expression of humanism had a humble enough beginning in a 
manifolded leaflet sent out from Chicago. It was later replaced by 
a magazine for a long time now edited by Edwin H. Wilson with 
headquarters at 569 South 13th Sircct^ Salt Lake City, Utah. With 
him are associated^ as associate editors, Van Meter Ames^ Raymond 
Bragg* Edward Fiess, Harold Larrabce* Max G* Otio* Donald Piatt, 
Harold Scott. It is of interest to look over current numbers and find 
contributing many of the intdlcctual leaders of American thought in 
science, art, literature and philosophy^ 

It should not be forgotten that many liberal jewhih leaders arc 
repcsentativc humanists and that both in England and in America 
Ethical Societies find them^lves in sympathy with the general pro¬ 
gram of naturaUstic humanism. 

Another stream of humanism is that usually called scientific 
humanism. It stresses^ as Sir Richard Gregory points out^ verifiable 
knowledge acquired by observation and experiment* Julian Hmdty 
is another brilliant representative of scientific humanism^ w^hich 
means to him the cooperation of sclenct in all its reaches with the 
life of the community. 

So far as I can judge, there has been no marked alteration in 
naturalistic humanly except the deeper note that came with the 
rise of Fascism and the outbreak of war* Professor Burtt was led to 
query any residue of cighteenth<entury perfectionism and mystical 
belief in the ‘^natural” goodness of man. The rsult was ihai 
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attention was directed to the historical, ^onomic and soda] condi¬ 
tions of human personalty. But there was no inclination to stress 
the “demonic" and finite pride. 

The movement has b^n enriched by the men and women who 
have come to its support. One alw'ays thinb of A. E, Hay don, John 
Dewey, Max Otto, C. F. Potter, Oliver Reiser, Arthur Morgan, 
J. A. Auer, Coriis Lamont, and C, Judson Herrick, to mention only 
a few, 1 very much doubt that any other rchgious movement has as 
firm a foundation in method and knowledge. 
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RECONSTRUCTIONISM 


Bon in Swendany^ Uikuania^ in i88t^ Mofdecai Kaplan was 
brought to the United Staias wh^n tut a meTe boy^ Ht graduated 
unth a backetoT^s degree from the College of the City of New York 
in rgoo; took his master^s at Columbia two years later. He beeame 
a rabbi of ter studying at ike Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
fed, his seminary honoring him in with the D Jf^L- degree. 
From I go 3 io og he was rabbi of the Congregaiion. Kekdaih Jeshu- 
rum. For many years he has been professor oi the Jewish Theolopcd 
SeminuTy in New York^ organizer and dean of its TeaeherY Insli- 
iute. He has taught also at the Graduate School of Jewish Social 
Work and Teackefs College, Columbia Unwersiiy, In iggj until 
^939 be was a znsiting professor at the Hebrew University of 
JiTUSidem. 

His first publisked volume **Judmsm as a Civilizaiion'^ revealed 
Ike trend of his developing thought. Early in 19^5 a group joined 
him in editing a magazine, now midely circulated and of which he 
is the editor, called Reeonstructionist*^ This rnagazine is 

sponsored by friends associated with the Sodety for the Advance¬ 
ment of Judaism which Dr. Kaplan had founded in igas and the 
Jewish Reconstructiomst Foundation (New York) which was organ¬ 
ized in tg40. 

Reconsiructionism, we are told^ does not aim to set up another 
denomination. It is dedicated to serve as a unifying force within 
Judmsm according to its own naturalistic orientation. 

Other of Dr. Kaptan^s publications are: **Judaism in Transition" 
'*^ke Meomng of God in Alodern Jewish Religion^ 
(^ 937 )j **Tke Future of the Ammcan Jeuf' (1947) and works of 
editorship. 


Editor 


RECONSTRUCTIONISM 


MORDECAI M. KAPLAN 

RECONSTRUCTIONISM h a phUosophy of Jewish life designed 
to eilect a creative adjustment of that life to the condihons under 
which it must be lived in the modem world* Such a creadve adjust* 
ment would be one that makes the maximum use of the Jewish social 
and cultural heritage for ummng the survival of jewry^ for euricliiiig 
the personal life of the individual Jew with spiritual values^ and for 
enabling the Jew ish people to eontiibute its bot to the enhancement 
of human life m general- 

To carry out this programj Judaism should be conceived as a 
rcUgious civilization, the civilizaticKti of the Jewish people. The term 
Judaic would then apply not merely to the religion of the Jewish 
people^ but to its entire way of Hfc^ just as the term Hellenism 
applies to the whole way of life of the Hdlcnlc people. Judaism 
involves* in addidon to Jewish religion, also the sod^ and economle 
interata Jews have in common, their relation to their Palesdnian 
homeland, tbdr traditions^ their law's and mores^ their hmguagCi 
literature and art, and every other aspect of their coUeedve life. In 
Jewish civilization^ however^ religion has always played and, from the 
Reconstruedomst viewpoint should contuiue to play, a dominant role. 

To view Jewish religion as an inscpatahle funedon of a living, 
evolving Jewish civilizadon carries with it certain implicadons with 
regard to the nature of religion in general and of Je^vjih religlaii in 
particular. ITicse we shall here endeavor to set forth. 

I 

Reconstruedonism implies that reUffon is a naiur<d sod^I pwcess 
which arises from man*s intrinsic need of salvaihn or sdf-fnlfiUmenL 
That conception of religion is obviously a definite departure from 
the conception of religion held universally among Jews until the 

4aa 
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period of thrir cciEmcipatioci from ghetto conditions and their ij^- 
tegration into the political and ctdinra] life of the people among 
whom they livedo It is no less a depart line from the conception of 
religion held by all the orthodox faiths of the Western World. 
All of these faithi^ in common with tradiUonal Judaism^ have as¬ 
sumed that religious truth k something to which man cannot attain 
by the exercise of hk natural pow'crs^ but only by the miraculous 
intervention of Deity in human affairs in the form of a supernatural 
revelation of His will* 

The considerations that have led great multitudes of men of 
all religions to abandon faith in miracles and to seek to ground 
tcligion in a philosophy of life that accepts imgrudginj^y the assump- 
lion of the uninterrupted processes of nature arc too well-known 
to need repetition- But among those who accept naturalism and re- 
notuice belief in miraculous revelation there is stUl great confusion 
as to the true nature of religion* its function in the evolution of 
human life and the manner in which it must endeavor to realbe its 
purpose. 

This is a particularly crucial problem for Jews- Since they con- 
^itute a minority group they can preserve their own religious dvi* 
iization only by much consdous effort. Moreover, Jews feel the 
wddespread antipathy against their people which exists in the Gentile 
world, an antipathy that vanes in its manilcatations from efforts at 
cxierminaung them, such as were practiced by the Nazis^ to forms 
of social snobbishness that merely hurt their pride. They know that 
this antipathy is not directed against them as mdividuak but against 
their people, that it is tantamount to a denial of the worth of the 
Jewish people and its right to a continuing collective existence. If 
they arc to experience their life as worthwhile, they must possess 
what their fathers possessed before emancipation from the ghetto, 
a religious faith capable of invcsung Jewish efforts at collective sur¬ 
vival and the culdvadon of the Jewish cultural heritage with uni¬ 
versal significance* Yet they cannot go back to a belief in the mirac- 
iilous and supernatural, which was the presupposition of Jewish te- 
ligion before the Emancipation. 

Nor have more modem trends in jewkh religious ibinklng 
afforded them the kind of rthgious experience that they need. Re¬ 
form Judaism, which was the &m effort on the pan of Jews to re¬ 
pudiate the miraculous and supcmaturalki formulation of Jewish 
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religion^ ato$e from a mbconccption of the nature of rdigion. That 
mbeonception was current in the world in the days of the cmandpa- 
tion of Jewry from ghetto conditions and the mcorporation of 
Jew'S in the bodies politic of the modem nations. It was bom of the 
desire to validate and make possible the toleration of religious 
dilTcrcnccs within the civic community. The notion then pre^'aned 
that the different religions were different thclstic philosophies and 
that one^s adherence to a particular religion expressed merely a 
persona] opinion about God and rdaticin to him, a prcdilcc- 

tion for certain theological doctrines. The various religious com¬ 
munions were conceiwd as societies organized to give effect to their 
respective theistic philosophies. 

The unorthodox among the Jew's were therefore inclined to ac¬ 
cept the ootion that the only thing that mattered in Jewish civiliza¬ 
tion was Jewish religionj and that the only things that mattered in 
Jewish religion were the idea of God and the ethical conduct it 
implied. All else was merely a means to the implementation of the 
God idea;, and, if its relation to the God-idea could not be demon¬ 
strated, it might as wdl be discarded. It was assumed that the dif¬ 
ference bctiveen Jew^ish rcUgion and other religions was based on a 
tJiffcrencc in the way Jew’s conceived of God. 

But religion i$ more than the fruit of metaphysical specufation. 
Mc[aph>'sical theory' is never the true basis of religious unity. The 
conclusions of metaphysical schools have always cut across religious 
denominatiDnal lines. All Kantlam have more in common in their 
conception of God than have all Jews or all Christians. Religion is 
not a philosophical doctrine originating in the mind of an individual 
and communicated by him to hh fellows; It is a product of a peopIe^s 
Hfcj the soul of its civilization. The essence of religion h the efidit 
to discover what makes life worth whilcj and to bring life into con- 
foimity with those laws on which the achievement of a worthwhile 
life depends. Religion is thus a human instittition, a product of man^s 
life on earthp of his efforts to make the most of hh life, to make the 
best and most satisfying use of the powers with which he is endowed. 

II 

To many who have been habituated to think in traditionalist 
terms such a conception may seem a derogarion of the role of re- 
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ligion, if Dot a denial of the fundamentals of religion itself. If 
Hgion is a humaD institution, where does God come in? What justi¬ 
fication have we for calling a human insdtution hy the name of 
religion? But a further analyids of this premise will ^ow that faith 
in God is one of its dear impUcatiDnsH 

Religion is man^s quest for self^ulfitlmtnt or salvatioAp and 
jfAtf need 0/ self-fulfiilment presupposes that reality is so paiterned 
as ta contain the means of satisfying H* Man ts distinguished from 
the brute by pNi^sssmg not merely a will to live but a wIU to life 
AOundant and enduring. His quest for abundant life maices hiin 
continually aware of his dependence on other persons and objects^ 
He is aware that his conduct will bring Mm fuU satisfaction only if 
the goals he seeks and the means by which he seeks them conform 
to a law not of his own creation^ that his own purposes emanate 
from and point to a life that transcends his own. That spiritual pur¬ 
pose which transcends his and which gives significance to the events 
oflife and direction to his own purposes is w^hat rchgion means by the 
will of God. Faith in God means faith that there is an unfailing 
Power at work in the univeise on which man can depend for sal¬ 
vation or scif-fuliillmentj if he conforms with the required condi¬ 
tions, which constitute the law of God. 

Since all civiUzations depend on the wiliingncss of men to co¬ 
operate in the pursuit of ends considered to be life enhancingi at 
least for their own adherents, they cannot dispense with religion. 
Even when they avow atheism^ their atheism rests on certain un¬ 
proved assumptiom chat they consider contributory to self-fulfill¬ 
ment of the group. The loyalty that they command is essentially a 
religious loyalty, although they wiU not admit that ii h, for it 
a^mes the inherent and supreme value or holiness of thdr own 
civilization. 

Religions Temtt from the fact that every citdiizatwn identifies 
the more important elements of its life as sancta, m media 
throtigh wlach its people can achieve salvation or self-fulfillmtnt. 
iWong the sancta of a civilization are all those institutions, places, 
historic events, heroes and all other objects of popular reverence to 
which superlative importance or sanctity is ascribed. These saacta, 
the attitude toward life that they imply and the conduct that they 
inspire are the religion of that people. In Jewish rdigton, such 
tancta are, among others, the Torah, the synagogue, Sabbaths 
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and holy days* the Hebrew language* Moss and the Patriarchs 
etc* 

American civilizatiGn also has io sanctai the Constitution, the 
l>cdaratiDn of Independence, Thanksgiving Day, the Fcauth of 
July and other national holidays, the Stan and Stripes. They and 
what they imply rep^it American religion. The American Jew 
secs no contradiction in reverencing both groups of sancia any more 
than American Christians see any contradiction in reverencing these 
American as wdl as the Cross, the New Testament, the 

Church and its sacraments and sacred day^ which are among the 
lancia of Christian dvOkation. Rdigions arc not necessarily ihutu- 
aliy exclave, they are so only when their sancia are interpreted 
as implying contradictory doctrines. Thus Judaism cannot include 
the New Testament among its sancta because its fundamental 
premise is the inadequacy of tbe Torah, which Judaism holds 
wered, ss a guide to salvation. Therefore, the Christian and Jew- 
ish rdigions exclude one another but the American religion ex- 
dudes neither and ndther should cxdudc the American religion. 

Ill 

If thm every dvilization has religious sancia, what do Recon- 
structionists mean when they speak of Judaism as specifically a 
religious dvilization? TraditionaUy, the Jewish people assumed from 
Its early beginnings, that it was the “Chosen People,'' that it stood 
in a unique rebrionahip to God, anoc to it, and to it alone;, God 
miracuiousiy imparted the supreme revdadon of His will, the Torah. 
But that doctrine is inconsistent with our premise that rdigiem is 
a natural social proce®. The need for salvation betng inherent in 
aB peoples and the of salvation being a natural proce® evident 
^ong ah human societies, we must assume that the way of salva- 
don is available to all men and peoples everywhere and on the same 
terms. Rcconstrucdonian, therefore, renounces aU pretensions to 
Israd's being God’s chosen people. While profoundly grateful for 
si] the manifestadons of the divine spirit in the history and civiliza¬ 
tion of Israd, Reconstnictionists do not assume that Israd must 
necessarily at all times posses that spirit in higher degree tT,an any 
other people. Loyalty to Judaism aod Jewish rdigioa does not re¬ 
quire any a®umpdon (rf the superiority of Jewish rdjgjon over all 
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othrrST any more than an individua]’^ fidelity' to his peisona^ ideals, 
his aspiration to make the most of his personal abilities and talents 
for the enhancement of hutnart lifej requires a belief in his own 
superiority over other individuals. The worth of one person is in¬ 
commensurate with the worth of any other^ and the same is tme of 
the collective personalities of groupSp 

What Rcconstmctionists have in mind when they speak of Juda¬ 
ism as a religious ciidlization is the historic truth that the Jewish 
people^ under the leadership of its law-givers, prophets and sages^ 
considered the chief function of its collective life to be the fostering 
of its saneSa. ft sought consciously to make its collective experience 
yield meaning for the enrichment of the life of the indiridual Jew, 

That is how the entire life of the Jew came in time to be invested 
with ritual acts designed to impress on him the moral and 

spiritual value which had emerged from the process of Jewish liv¬ 
ing, The performance of every one of these mkzvot is preceded by a 
berakak (blessing) which begins with the formula, “Blessed be 
Thou, O Lord our God, King of the univereep who hast sanctified 
us by Thy mltzmt , . . /* implying that the are intended 

to sanctify, that is to confer worth on, JcwMi life. 

In contrast to certain secularist interpretations of Judaism, which 
have resulted from the reaction against Orthodox dogma on the one 
hand and against the Reform movement's repudiation of all the 
secular aspects of Jewish dvilkation, on the other, Reconstruction- 
ism stresses the religious onphasis on the as a vital need 

for modern Jewish life. Without this religious empharis it is in¬ 
conceivable that Judaisn could have survived in the diaspora until 
the present time, or that it will be able to survive In the future* 
When a people lives on its own soil, ite dvitization perpetuates itself 
with a mmimum of consdous purpose. Kot being challenged by any 
competrng dvilhation, its sanctn art taken for granted by its ad¬ 
herents who think of them only Occasionally, while devoting most 
of their energies to the pursuit of secular, individualistic and ma* 
terialistic interests. But when the Jewish people was exiled and its 
state destroyed, the only way in which Judaism could survive at all 
was by strtsring its and emphasizing their value for the m- 

dividuat and for the group. 

This was true during the Middle Ages, when Jewish communi¬ 
ties were autonomous and Jews were excluded from Gentile sodety* 
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II is even more: obviously true in our day, when, in democratic coun¬ 
tries, Jcft's live simultaneausly in two civilizations. Under such con¬ 
ditions, Jews have no motive for retaining their connection with the 
Jewish people, unless they derive from that connection values which 
they cannot find elsewhere. Moreover, these values must be relevant 
not only to life in an cxclusividy Jewish environment, but to life in 
the two ovilizations in which the Jew lives. Now, of all Jewish 
values, the most universal are those that make the Jew feel he has 
a place in human society and that help him to understand what 
he must do to fulfill his destiny as an individual, as a Jew, and as 
a member of the human race, in a word, the neUgious valua of 
Judaism. Without these values, the Jew becomes a drifter, uprooted, 
socially impotent and unhappy. His American inheritance by itself 
will not suffice to satisfy his need for salvation, because American 
religion is pluralistic. It assumes that, in addition to being loyal to 
the jflfictfl of Amcricanisin, its adherents will seek salvation thmugh 
loyalty to one or another of the great religious tiaditions that 
ousted long before America came into being. The Jew who 
is out of touch with Jewish life and out of sympathy with its spiritual 
culture thus feels himself spiritually isolated and generally forlorn. 
He needs for his salvation Jewish reh'gton, for he is conditioned by 
his early training, his associations and the consciousness of his Jew¬ 
ish identity against accepting as his own, the sorteta of any of the 
other historic rcUgions. 

But religious values cannot be realized except in association with 
all the other elements in the civOization which would apply [ban. 
When abstracted from its life, they are mere verbalizations. As we 
have already pointed out, religions arc not metaphysical jvh.vt| jji 
of thought or the attempts of the adherents of such sdiools to im¬ 
plement a theoretic doctrine. Religions are not organizations; rather 
are they organic functions of the civilization of some particular 
societal group or people. Only in relation to the life of that group 
can their religioa be understood, and only in rdation to that life 
can it be effective. 

It is therefore incorrect to think of Jewish religion as the elabo¬ 
ration of a specifically Jewish conception of God. There is no 
Jewish conception of God. What distinguishes Jewish reUgion from 
all others ts that it is a specifically Jewish application of the God 
idea, one which associates belief in God with the saneta of Judaism, 
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Hie Jews have, changed their concepdoa of God considerably in 
the course Ckf Jewish history. In the visions of the prophets, God 
is represented aa manifestiiig himself to the human senses; but ever 
since the termination of the controverics between the adherents and 
opponents of Maimonides, the dental of corporeal attributes to God 
has become a dogma of traditional Judaism. Moreover even in any 
particular age, conceptions of God have varied. ’While Maimonides 
Was denying all corporeal attributes to God, Jewish mystics spccu'> 
lated on God’s dimeosions. Certainly in our day, otic will find, even 
among Je wish worshipers in the same synagogue great variation in 
their conception of the God they ivorship. 

rhe difference between Jewish religion and all others does not 
consist So much in the uniqueness of its conception of God as in the 
uniqueness of its sancla. The distinctive character of Jewish religion 
resides in the fact that it is an endeavor to apply the God Idea to the 
sanctification of Jewish life, to enable the Jew to sec God in the 
events of his own history, in the products of his own culture, in the 
experience of applying ethical standards to the regulation of Jewish 
conduct, in the emotional response evoked by Jewish symbols. Jew* 
ish religion, in a word, is the conscious endeavor of the Jewish people 
to make its collective experience contribute to the spiritual growth 
and sdf-rcalizadon of the individual Jew, the Jewish people, and 
all mankind. 


IV 

In the light of this analysis of the place of religion in Judaism, 
the indifference to religion on the part of many modem Jews be¬ 
comes intelli^ble. In part, that indifference is due to the fact that 
jew'ish religion is identified in the minds of most Jews with a pai^ 
ticular traditional doctrine to which they find it mtcUcctually im¬ 
possible to sibscnbe, rather than with the whole process by which 
a living civilization evolves its tanctc. In part it Is due to the dis¬ 
organization of Jewish life that resulted from the loss of the com¬ 
munal mitonomy which Jews enjoyed in the ghetto, and the con¬ 
stant pressure of the majority culture, making it difficult to maintain 
such Miicia as the Jewish Sabbath, the dietary regulations and other 
dements of Jewish religion. For, since religion is a function of Jew¬ 
ish community life, it thrives or languishes, equally with all other 
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aspects of Jewish dvlISiatioii, in pnopordon as that life is vigorous 
or feeble. 

This gives us a due to what needs to be done to revitalize Jewish 
religion. In the fiist place it must be emandpated from bondage to 
dogmatism. This bondage arises from the fear that any departure 
from the specific doctrines that were taught as rcUgion in the past 
undennincs rdigion Itself. But this fear is seen lo be groundless^ if 
we regard Jewish religion as a fiLnctiori of Jewish dviJization. A 
living dvilizadon is^ of necesaity^ a changing dvilizatioD. But change 
in dvilizadon does not mean loss of identity, any more than the 
individual's growth from duldhood to matunty means loss of iden¬ 
tity, Rdigion must change in keeping with aQ the changes in all 
the other functions of a dvIUzation. 

To make this pofidble^ the tradidanal sancia of rdigion must be 
reinterpreted in each generation so that thdr meanings are kept 
relevant to the needs of that generation. Tradition must not be a 
ffiurce of authorityi imposing restrictions on the creativity of later 
generations, but a source of wisdom and inspiration awakening new 
creative powers. When sancta have become meaningless^ they ceasCj 
in the nature of the case^ to be sancia* But this need nor trouble us 
so long as the people lives and creates^ for then it will produce new 
rdifc/a. To keep religion vitalj religious thought must be free* It is a 
sad commentary on the intellectual level of religious thought that a 
free thinker is identified in the popular mind with an athe^. 

Freedom of thought will^ of couisc, emancipate rdigion from all 
assodatjon with magic and supematuralism. In opposing super- 
naturalism, it is not intended to afEim that nothing is real except 
that which has been sdcntiGcaUy classified as natural law, is 

condemned as supematuf<dism is the notion that God*s power mani- 
festi itself in the suspension or abrogation of natural law. To re¬ 
vitalize Jewish rdigion, it must discountenance the use of ritual 
for the purpose of influendng the coarse of events in other ways 
than by its influence on the mind and heart of the worshiper. Nor 
should any ritual that is morally or aesthetically offensive be re¬ 
tained raerdy because in an earlier state of Jewish culture it was 
legally enjoified. 

Stated affi rmati vdy* Jewish womb ip must be directed to Inflg- 
enemg the worshipers to bring thdr life into harmony with God as 
the Power that determines the condidons by which man in general 
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and the Jewish people in particular can achieve an abundant and 
harniomous life. All that is not intcllecmally and emotionally at- 
^ed to thb purpose should be elimirited. But that is not enough. 
The htup should be enriched by the writing of new prayers, medt- 
taiion^ hymns that express the religious experiences of our genera¬ 
tion. Traditional forms should be retained wherever these have 
something of positive value to contribute to the services- but thev 
must be supplemented by additional material directly relevant to the 
intcrt^, needs, problems and ideals of our day. Though Rccon- 
siructionism stresses the importance of reinterpreting or revising tra- 
ditional sancta where tficse have lost their value for considerable 
nuitlfcfs of it docs not insist on the Jitccptoticc of its own scale 
of values as the measure of religious loyalty in Judaism. It rccog- 
iiizcs the need for a certain religious pluralism within Jewish re- 
bgion Itself The unity of Jewish religion must henceforth be based 
not on uniformity of theological behef or ritual practice but on a 
common purpose to sanctify Jewish life. For those Jeivs who find 
that they cannot accept as valid all the tenets of tradlUonal Jewish 
religion or^not pm^ce all the traditional rebgtous rites and ob- 
servanca, Keconstnictionism seeks a new rationale for faith in God 
and in Jewish spiritual values, and new forms of Jewish religious 
expresaon. But Reconstruetionism docs not seek to win adherents 
away from any institutional loyalty to organizations that are not 
rommitted to Rcconstructionism or may even he opposed to it. The 
Rcconstrucdonirt movement seeb rather to cooperate with all ele¬ 
ments in Jewry in every enterprise that may contribute to proerving 
or cnhOTciog Jewish life. It seeb to embody the principle of diver- 
sity-witlm unity in the organization of democratic, federated fomis 
of Jewish communal life that safeguard the right to be different and 
organize the will to cooperate. 


V 

Rcconstructionism maintains that in all aspects of Jewish dvi]iz.a- 
tion, the emphasis must be on univcrtal values. The distinctiveness 
of Jei^ religion must not appear in any difference of aim between 
it and other religions but solely in the fact that Jewish religion 
«sumes special i^nsibility for the Jewish rector of the frant in the 
battle against evil and, accordingly, uses the resources which are 
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available in Jewbh tradition for the discharge of its responsibility. 

All Jewish institutions^ and particularly Jewish religious institu- 
tionSj must endeavor to improve human rdatiom in accordance with 
the profoundcst insights of religion. From time immemorial this has 
been a major interest of Jewish civilization. The conception of the 
fatherhood of God, which plays so important a part in Jewish re¬ 
ligion^ was based on the insight that a community of interest binds 
together the ivholc human race and that this community of mterest 
must transcend all differences. The realization of the ideal unity of 
the human race cannot be effected by imposing one uniform stand¬ 
ard of conduct upon all men. Implied in the concept of brotherhood 
is the sort of unity that prevails among brothers in a happy iamily 
in which all members help one another to achieve each his own 
purpose. Judaism must strive for the establishment of a social order 
that satisfies at one and the same time two contrary requireinents: 
the maximum of human cooperation and the maximum of personal 
liberty. To this end Judaism must seek an equitable distribution not 
merely of the material goods needed for human lining but also of 
responsibility and power in the control of human affairs. 

VI 

To summarize the Reconstmetionist viewpoint — Reoonstfuc- 
tionism is designed to provide a rationale and a program that would 
make possible the survival^ progros and beneficent funedoning of 
JudaLwi^ the civilization of the Jewish people^ under the conditions 
of modem life. With this end in view, k is deeply concerned with 
such social^ political and cultural problems as the establishment of 
the Jewish national home in Palestine^ the organization of Jewry 
along democratic linea^ the de^'dopment of the Hebrew language 
and literature and of Jewish music and art But it regards the 
achievement of aU of these as dependent on itUgioii, on a spiritual 
attitude toward Jewish life which would invest it with sanctity or 
supreme Importance for the Jew. 

Jewish religion cannot meet the needs of modem Jews unless 
it conforms to a clear and correct understanding of the role of rc- 
Li^on in human Ufe and its relation to human civilization. Its func¬ 
tion is to point cut those elements of Jewish dvilkadont past and 
present^ which con^bute most to making Jewish life worth while 
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Md to uUJize them to end. In puRuuig tWs common reUgious 
p rpose, there must be full freedom of thought and it® inevitable 
concomititot, divcisicy of expression. Freedom of thought should be 
u«d to remtepren the old of Judaism in the Ught of the best 

spintual irmght of our tunes. Judaism must renounce aU pretensions 

^vrL«i.t * I * +. base Jewish loyalty on the need foi 

eapcnencing the worthwhjJcness of Jewish life. And it should par- 

tiapate m every human striving for the social advancement of^e 
noinaii t^cc. 

The pnnciples of Recons truedonism, though concaved with 
5^ reference to Jewish religion and Jewish civilization can be 

religions, and, if so applied, would serve 
the foDowtng ends wlucfa to us seem wholly dsirabk. 

ft,-.*’* ti application would make it possible for people to retain 
ihar aUe^ce to their religious faiths without surrender of freedom 
^ thought in the interest of any authoritarian dogma. For the Rc- 
consuuctionist conception of religion renders the survival and de* 
a religion independent of any notion of the immu- 
tabihty of si^cific doctrmes. The survival of the religion would be 
The^ ^ w'u connection with an evolving civilization. 

^ ^ insistence on dogmatic adherence to a 

specific creed or on conformity to a spedHc code of ritual practice. 

of religion makes the ad- 

neriflritv a of any pretensions to su- 

^nonty and thus affords the only sound basis for interfaith good- 

recognizes that every religion possesses uni- 

T These values are com- 

municablc and can be adopted by other reUgiom without imposing 

adherents of those religions discard thek^wn 

SurLornrS*’ ° viewpoint is univer- 

saUy accepted, rehgiomsts must assume that their own religion is the 

mutual goodwiU^d 

mtcnaiui cooperation* ^ 

Ji 7^* of the functional character of religion and 

ito relation to aU other aspects of a people’s civilization answem the 

S^rht^ter® .npii^'gion that it is concerned only 
with the hereafter, or with abstract platitudes and not with live 
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issues. Operaiing with the conception of reEgion as a funcdonal 
aspect of a ci^il^atioii, rdigions can demonstrate the relevance of 
the ^ues they cherish to the vital issues which preoccupy the minds 
of the living generation of their adherents. 
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8 * 7 , 443 

ArtabanuSp tee Ardavin V 
ArtaxerxK, 35 
anha, 4 

Arya 5dfft0jp thcp 15^. 401 
Aryadrva, £3 
Aunga, 65 
diovttf, 71 

aiceniioop 184^ 223 
278 

asccdcum, 62p 63, Td* 108, 2<J4, 40B 

aicity* 42 j 

Oiikha^ 70 

Aiha, 23-33, 29p3t 

A jha-Fohiihto^ 24 

A rAj* Vengukj^ 34 

oih ramo, 4f 4li> 

AsoLa, 84 
Airasa^ 33 
Asaizc lemson* 283 
AsUkaja, 52* 33 
ntimiofy, 38 
A jvafhosUp 63 
Atar, 27 

Athanaatan cr«d, 274 
AthaoaKUi* St., 128, [B£ 
aihcilm, 47, 33, 13S* 18B* 109, 4Mj 
402, 417, 436 
Athoif Ml-* 187 
Atman* j r* 69 
atoouc age* kv* 287 
atonemcni, 118, 120, 138* iSi* sS9i 
380* 368, 367 
stlA, SB* 89 
atto-jako^ 71 
allffQijHT* 88 
aitrlbulca of God* 440 
Auden, W. H.p 283 
Auer, J. A.* 429 

AuifuitinepSi., 1S5, ji6^ 1B1-1B4, 1B7* 
ai 7 

Aimmgzeb* 205, 21^8, ao8 
autbnrityp 25?^ 938, 280^ 441. 444 
auto da F^p 1291 

AiMtdhi, 38 

48 

Anofor, 49, 81 

A miii* the, 19, 20, sa, a?* 29, 3I 
68 

AwakMf 383 
Awn, 157 
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BaJip the, 3«>9i SiO 
3 M 

B»b»p cbc^ 30% 51Q 
B^buTi (§1 

Babylcpolui c;apdYit7j the^ idS 
51 

B«sbdAci^ i6r 
BaJia4>-Uih* 

Bahai the, 306 AT. 

Bjihoi templfij 313 

Bihoit, 311, 313; Gymber of inihtireflti, 
SIS 

Baldmoro^ Lord, 131 
33 

baptuok^ EiS-ifiO^ 14E* M7i 

<44, ^50, #51* flSip ififl, tft7* «77» 
ago, 300, see 
BaptifU, »i6| flj3^ sSi 
Baiih, flee; Barthiuiiim, flflPi flfli^ 
flfis, see, 968 
Baitioh, 193 

BfliiU St., [96^ t97, ise 
beard, 206, toS^ flii 
bcfltifijc vuJdh, te 8^ 134 
Eebrlm V, 33 
Bciuriffigpr, ko Bdtrlm V 
Bdloc^ fiSe 

408, 4TO 

Beoedi^, St, It? 

BcncdLct XVj 13s 
Bcxiedlctmei, 278 
438 

BerdUev, N. A., igo, 966 
f^ifdp s, g, tt| 14 

hkm, 199 

14, 76 

bh^kHjet^t iPi 405 
B^rd^q (Mirdldcorfftoh 5 
76 

6^000^0^1^, 77 

67 

7{ 

66000*11 irodAa, 68 
66Joii^ojlo» 7* 
hhikkkms^ 63 

BIbK *“3» *“4. *30p aao* ttbd- 
ftSfl, #63, fl66, aeS, 974* =79 * b89p 
999* 3**# 3“7. 34*P 84^* 35?i 33®i 

360, 363. 5 ^ 4 . 373* 3 T 3 p 3 Sii- 387 - 
S«e Old Tcfstmeiit; New Testa¬ 
ment; Saripturet 


of Mmakind, tho, 308 
B^le, FoQLeitflflt vi RomtA CathoEc* 
Its 

BDabcai CAnunbfioiij rflfl 
Baikal Judtifia* 

birth, 6-t, 66^ 195; EBirtciiknii, St; 
former, 79^ 7*; coatirol, 135- See 
iifnrf birth p rebirth. 

Biihltvff, Salmt, 1349'. 
biihopip Ei9-lfl9^ xfl^i ES^j 179^ iS5, 
a75*ii76p fl&a, ags.SOi. 303 
BElinf on CroniUt 3^0 
llACk Stone, tfS 
blcf&ogi, ]05 p ^oBp 438 
BodkisotiOf. 61-631 76 
Boehmt, 68, 190 
Bocra^, W,, S33 
Bolotov, [89 
boLihrvicDp 40 
Bonavootunc, St, 146 

Booi of Chsngti^ thc« lOl^ 103 

Boot of Common Froywr^ fl7s* 1751 
976, t78, 989, 183 
Book of Iqon^ the, 310 
Book of MoTtofln, 9631, 990 
Book of RUott 103 
BooJt of W^ofjiki>, 944 
Booth, Wm,, 344 
Boulter, H. W,* 194 ff. 

Bouiset, 263 

Boynton, Rrp 49B 

Brags, 491, 498 

Brd^mop 9, 63* 70 i 74 - 77 i i 97 

brohirttf^AdlOp 73 

frfdAind-rdkAdp 74 

6rtfJI}7tdc6ffrjq, 4 

Brnbmaitp 7-9* 1it, 14, Sl^ 64 
Brahmoauida^ 394, 404, 40g| 4x0 
Brahmmpiip 47 
BrahmanimiT 3 
BrdAmd'fdirar, 14 
Bfohmooadin^ the* 4® 7 

hrdAma-lRjhqfar, 71 

brahxQuifp 3* 397^ 4*4 
Brshjno i^amd/p 14, 13, 40t 
Broin^ the, 946 
Irandeisp L. D., 320 
Braille Street church, «6] 

Bratton, 466 
bread, ti9* i90, 976 
Brevimyt tht^ lao 

Brigham Youtil Universityi 998^ o» 
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BrintoDj H. 

brotberhood, 34, 199^ ao6» 337, 

443 

Browtu?^ E. O** 3 n 

Brunotr^ 964 
Bryn Athya. ^43, 345 
BuddJia, 9, 14, 46, 49, 61-63, 67i 

fi 9 i 70, 75 B-r 78, 90. >®8i i<» 9 ( 1 + 7 , 
196, 4 '* 

Buddha^Dja, 63, 74, J 7 
BuddhiuD, 14, 36, 40, 48, 49, 34, 55, 
3 Sff‘f 63, 67-9*, 98* to*, r03, 104, 
*47* *5®> f5», 198, 4*8, +27; naia 
diviiiam, 65 

Buddhifu, niunber 65 
Buddholo^^ 75 B- 
Bul^akdVf iSa^ 183^ [I9 
Bunu, C. D.p 533 
Bunt, 4^6, 4^8 

cft^i^kTDpapum^ 179 

tmple, 300 

caliphj^ 41, 139J fijyr ortboddx. 

159 

Calvin* isg* j®i 
Calvinum* abo-aBa* 379 
Canadian temple, 300 
candlup 1B5 

canon, 50 6t, 63-85, 74^ 133^ 167, 

09. S 59 

canon law* 133, 168* 179* iBS, a8o 

canonic houn^ 184 

Canlerbnry* a^biihop of* 2781 aBn 

capitalUm* [38 

CancaJIa* 37 

caravan, Marman, 993 

Cdracroq, the, 308* 314 

Caravan of Eait and Wcit, 314 

cardinal, 122. See College of cardmalf 

Cardnon, Canada, 300 

Carteiianlim, 433 

Canluge, ugr 

cuwckp 186 

cajtc^ 5, 14, 15, 203, 306, 40t 
catechUnip 183* 184, 375 
caihedral ichDoU* [37^ [40 
Catholic Action, 14], 143 
Cathc^iciim, aec Homan CathoUdazn^ 
Eaatcm DrthodoK GhiLrchi Anulo^ 
Cattiolicixin^ Catboliciiiii and 
cftantUm, 1331 reformed CathoU- 
ciam 


Catholicity, 12* iBi, 194 a^t^ a8i, 
31a* V9, 3^8, 396, 403, See 
ccumettlcicyi 

cnuiality, principle of, 85^ 65- Sec 
jtarmd 

causation^ 359 
cnufc and effect, kc ilorma 
ceUhacy, 4, 120, 105 
Central Conftrenco of American Rab- 
317i 5^8 

cercmaniei^ 34, 97* 182^ 183^ 187^ 170, 
184 ff,, a07, 267^ 390^ 35S- See 

JltUJll 

Ccnilariuj, ea^ 

Cetana* 51 

71 

Cbfutanya, 4* 14 

CbakedoQ^ coiu^ of, (38, 365^ 074 

cA'on, 7f 

Ck^iin, 88 

Ch'an lect^ 88 

Chai4 Wing-Tdt, 98 ff. 

Cbandrapr^hl, 48 

Chandu Shah* 304 

Chang Heng^h^u^ lOi, 1O3 

Cluing Shih* 104 

Chang Tao-ling, 68 

Changes, Bent o/, •« Beck cf Ckcngti 

Channiiigi, 283 

diaracbcr training, 333 fF. 

ebarkun* 178 

*^*7i S43. 344 
Charlemiignc^ 124, 137 
Chailei 1* 281 
Chancery, rsj 
Ch'en Huan^ckang* 109 
CVeng brotben, the* §8* 101 
Cheng I-chiuin, 103 
98, 104 
ekido* 100 
chik ihsa, 97 
Ch'in dynaaty^ &6, 87 
Ch'ing dynuly, 98, 99, 108 
choir, t05 
choiea poople, 437 
Chou, 83^ E03, 103 
Ghiiii, lee Jouij Chrinology; bfeuiah 
Chriiiian antiquity^ 134, 123, rflo, 183, 
*641 2^79* 4^3 
Chriitian apologiiti, 133 
Chjiadan Spence, 355II.; number of 
adherenu^ 338 
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CAfCr^rj^iA the, 373^ 

374 

Chmiutn Monitor, lie* 373^ 

374 

ChHitian Sfitn^w 37^^ 

CiriftiRTiityj 15* sfi. 37 p S9» ^3^, 

r47j f30i 152^ I5fi-i5&j, l&7i ai3p 
234, *33* '*34f *3®^ “®3 j 

aB7* *73f *77r *85. 3*1. 334* S44- 
34«. StsBp 36*^1 364, 3sS, 400, 4aOp 
433* 426^ 437* 435; ^ei HifidyUiD, 
14 ^ primitive^ 259 

Chfirtology^ 126, isfl* i$3^ 184^ 240 
CA rtf Mftssiai 

Chr^'wstom, t20 
Ciu Hn, 99, iD[, iE^4 
CiyAng Tzti, 07 j 9P 
fAtiRg^ 97 

yMrt^ 97; Twnf* loi^ 

103 

churci* r 10-120, 122, 123, 127* i*9* 
130, I 33 j 134. * 5^1 ^ 3^1 < 39 * < 4 ij 
142* 150, i7Si 103. *Sir *3*j 
24a. 25 <Jp * 59 . 2^1* *^ 5 i 273 -^ 0 O| 
383, 289, 355, 3S9, $90, 410, 423, 
437 

chiiidi and itate* ifts^i 33 * 13“. 

<39. *30p 151 j i7«. i79» 189* 190. 
204, *3*. 233* *59. 280-282, 293. 
See ftatc chujii; itite religion 
church iUtoryt *^4 
CAureik Afdnuid, 373 
Ciiircb of GhHjtp Sdeotiit, Bofton, 

35 ® 

Churtii of Englftnd:, W Aoglicnii 
cburtih; EpiKcpnJ chiLrch 
Churti cil |mii* Chrift of lAtt«-D»y 
Sainta, 287 ff.; number of adicr- 
enfs^ 289^ 

Church of lie New Jem*alriii, 241 ff.j 
[lumber of adiereati^ 245 
Cincinnati, Ohio* 317 
dtadd* 347 
city, sacred, 203 
clalrvoyancep 36 
Clement V, pope, 12S 
Clement VI* 129 
CtemcAt of AlcicwdjiL, [23 
Coit, S., 332 
Cdcridge, S, T., 321 
CblLege of CArdInAlip 111 
Columbui declaration* 31 7 * 3^0 


Commisions^ (23 

communion., aoj; i^en^ 229, 230- See 
ruchariii 

cdmmunkffl, 40, t33i i30i 334. 335 
Cammunit>’ of Reamtrertion, 278 
Communities of Si, Mary* St, Afarga- 
reij Sl Amu* lie Holy Nativity, lie 
TransSgurationj 270 
comparative religion* 2a2| 261 
conConiatip 138 
confrfmon, [19; Kc creeds 
coniimatioii* 119, isi, 244, 277^ 27 &^ 
319p 320 

Confncianiim, 83, 89-91, 96 ff-* 150> 
number of adherents, lOO- See Nco- 
Confuciadim 

Confudiiip 84* 05 j 9^1 97. 9^0. 

rod; lofiff.i 437; wonbip of, loG ff- 
congregation, aoo* 209, 211 
Congregationatista^ 
fOHjeemr 274, 285 

conservative]* tgi^ 235, 238* a^B* 2G4; 

coniervatiim* 183, 284 
CocLKrvaltve Judaism, 318^ 322* 323 fF. 
Qqmervamne Proteit aTtliim i 2138- 
CoAfufaliort, 385 
CoRsmni* 259* 281 
Constantine, 39* tas* t*® 
Conitantinoplc* council of, r 28* 2 74 
contemplatinn* ii:p la 
contingent being, 422 
conveTiion, 282, 346 
corps, 345 ET, 

Cosan, sir 

CQfmie soul, 3f7-| 8, 9 
cosmogony and connologT* ^ff., 78^ 
77. 05 P 90. 95 p it>2p 19®. 4*i“4*8i 
425, 427 

Couned Bluffj* 293 

coundli, 183; lee ecumenical coundls 
Cowdery, 209 
Cowles, Lr E.t 288 IF. 

Crane, R, A., 366 
Crapicy* 239 

creation^ 5, 6, as, 25* 26, 28, 47, 54, 
88, 101, 104* 198* 303, 3S4, 383* 
3S1* 390„ 422 j dramatind, 384 
creator, 135^ f37, 157* a**. 334. 359. 
308 

cmrfjp (3. 99 p * 17* at®. *3** 

*47. 339* ^05i 27+j *79. 359* 30*. 
397. 4®^ 
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CtafflwcU, ^99^ aBi 
croii» laa, 366* 437 

Ctmi^ F. 989 
crmcj^^ 184 

cruelty^ 34 Sec perKCutkm 

auiadti^ laSf 190 

cultiui:^ 494-49&, 440^ eontacti^ 41S 

CUJIA^ ICC Ruman Cu-fia 

ciur^ oEcfi, 191 

cyde, 5, 48, 76, 77 

Cyprian, 13 S 

Cyril qf Al^andria, 183 

Cyniv the Ereal, 33 

iaar> iBo, 187 

BtujiS, 34 

Dakdiiaerwafp 397^ 4(14 
daiiLiLaUon^ 93 [| 969. Sts hdl 
Dunpicrp 363 

Din^p 193 

9 Q 3 

Darius, aSp $4-^6 

Dai Wei*n d<t €hmUittu.mi, 9S4 

Dataria^ 191 

Davldf 187 

Davidson^ 396 

DawMiij C-^ 986 

Day oi atoncmemr 158 

DayajUDdBf 13 

dficoD, iflo, 179, 185, 973 , 976 
dead* 390 

d«lh» 6, 7, 386^ 4^^ 

ddim^ joij ffii* 359^ 364. 
dcraocFacy, iSp 908^ 909,, 939 > 9 &Op 
^ 7 i aas^ 337 * 37 i» 4 i^ 4 =»o, 

4^9 

dctnoiii, jOp 3t, 38, B0i 38 « 

Dfa-kartp ihe^ 41 

depravity^ 994. See qnsuial ixa 

Derby^ bjkhqp 980 

Deseretp itale &f, 993, 994^ 097 

DcKrel, univenEty ofj 997^ 998 

dciircjp ir, la, 14, 31* ^*88 

dcuicrq-eanon^ ja3 

devil, ice lAian 

dcvotidiu] iife» 187^ 978 

D«wey, 429 

dhams~hhQl6^ 75 

Jhamma, 63, ySf U, TS 

D/utmmafiadOj 63 

dherma, 4; DAafPsap 48p 31^ 39* 74 

dArra^ 79 


Dhu'l Hijab^ ida 
diaconaK^ z9Sj 976 
diaiporap 438 
Diefl^enbaclip A. C _p 498 
dietary re^ukticiil^ 3 440 

Dictrichp 986p 497 
DigimibB^ 48-30 
dLocc5e, t90p i9:t, iSo, 900^ 989 
Diocletian, (9j 

Dionyiiiii^ 33^ 78 

dificaKp 337, 339, See mlrmcudouA 
curci 
ditihi, 7& 

divii^tioa, 88j S7p 89 
divine hcalingj lee dealing 
Dtsnef Laii€ and Witdam^ 930 
divine office^ 190 
Dioinf P/drtp ihtj 313 
Dix^iae Plaa cf ikt the^ 383 
divine pimi^nce^ diibdief ii^ 33S- 
See providence 
Dix'iFir Ptoddenetj 950 
Divine Science^ 359 
diviiutyj 139; of Buddha^ 85; of man^ 
897 p Wi Ramakiiilinap 411| 
41a 

divortcp 300p 318 
Dlwalip 49 
dogma* 974, 444 

Dofma, Fefi end Exptninc*, 98a 

dogmaLivDp 441 

Domliucajii, laB 

door-keeper^ i90 

daa, 68 

Doiilheiis, tfla 

Doftokviky^ zBg 

drill bw, 391 

BravjfSif 31 

drew, ai, a 3 a> 344, 34®, 54* 

druj, 99 

diialknip 7 * 14. aap 93 p 31, 84, ©Sp 104, 
897# i^ 3 r abiolme non-j, 7; qiiJiJified 
aOD-^ 7, 14. Set y?n and yenf 
Diicuonp p., 406 

dukkka, G0 
Diuii Scoim, laS 
Durga^ 9 

djr^anSp 71 

Eaii End of Londoitp 344 
Eajitein chtifchp ice Eutem Orlhodox 
Church 
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Eaftcm Orthodon Ckwzh^ ikIj itfp 
B77i flOa; QiuDber of id- 
bemts, 173^ [99 
e»tinff of mea^ 
ccdcfiajtidimj 375 
Ecdoludciii, 133 
Eckhajt, MeutcTj 77^ 7B 
Eckiteinj 333 
edwliciim^ i3„ 33^ 403 
™tai7, 337, 39a 

ecuDMaicil coiiocHip mip tss^ ii6j 
13^ iSffj I7®i l«S* S74i K^f 
i7Sj iAe 

ecomemdtyp 174, 189^191^ 968, 975j 
490. See catholicity 
Eddington^ 363 
Eddy, Mary Bdter, 357-37/ 

Edca, 33&, 390 

Edmondi liWp 994.~Ti]dLer Uw, 994 
edui:atnci^ 140, 151^ 938^ 960^ 993^1, 
317i 397* 33B^ 373^ 4^* 4^^ 4lG^ 
S« rcUgioiu educatioei 
Edwardi, J., 962 
Edward the lizthf 281 
Efjrptian Evtnli, ihc^ 163 
Ek-Unkat^ 196 
eldcn, 303 

Eliot, T. S.p 268^ 9S4 
EJUalKth, quEcn, 199^ aSi 
Elkohethaa acttlment, 9&i 
emergencep 42a 
£mer»o^ 959, 283 
cmpcforp divinity of, 108 
emperor worship, 148 
end of tuaci, 382, 3S4 
Engeh, 41 f 

EogHih act of toleiatioa^ a&t 
EnlEghtemaentf the, 491^ 49B 
Enoch, 381 

Ephcms, council of^ 128^ 974 
cpiicopstcy, lao, 125, iSSp 244, aj8 
Epiitepal church, 533^ 975^ S« An- 
glkan church 

Eifuippid /of Earr/ Good H^orJfe, 
3&7 

Eruraui^ 939 
error, 361-363 
£fjd^r and RroMsr, 984 
Euuyi CacAohV uitd Crifuu/j 973 
CatkoUc and Mitiianar^M 97f 
euencci, 422 
Eslher^ booh of, 123 
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eternity* 3-7, 73, 74, 4^* 

Ethiad Culture, 263, 321, 
ctiikaj priudplei, 4, 11, 13, 32, 33, 34, 
35^ 9 IP. See virtue! 

EthiM Sodetie^ 428 
Eihkj, 339 

Elhuj (Spinoza}, 423 
euchariit^ ixg, isoi, [41, 184, 1851 
907, 244, 950, 261. 975* 275-973, 
280, 283, 368. See nua 
Eutycher, 124 

Eoon/rhVof Frieed, the* 236 
Evangelical fLeviv^ the* 282 

evil, 7. 8 , «*, 87ff., 3t8; vo- 
re»li(y of, 380-363, 367, 368 
evil ipiiiti, 9X 

evolution, 9, 98, 59, 35, 77, 85, M, 
98, ai9, »6j, a68, 449-494, 444 
cxutuce, purpotr of, 7, B, 67. Sec pui^ 
pose of life 
eaiitcntielUm, 4^9 
fiuorciifn* 190 

eitheine unedpa^ tig, 277, 278 

faith, 70^ jiudEcatioa by, 130; mle 0^ 
t94^ See faith cure 
faiili cure, 368. See healing 
Failk of a MoraSki^ the* 279^ 984 
fanaddsm, 405 
Far Eut, reJigLoni, 423, 42S 
Far Weit, dty of, 990* 296 
fudim, 138, 590 * 334, 335, 428 
futiog, j 62* 278* 302 
Fathert, the* ice Ghdfdao andquicy 
Fitlhah, 162 
Fatima, 159 
Pilimidj, xBj 
F azI, M. A., 308 
fear* 12 

federation of nationi* 311 
Fedotov, G.* 174^. 

Fellowship of St. Alhan and St. Se^ 
fflui, 191 

Feno, Vergiliui^ v if., 268, 269 
fativtli, 976, 3tt, 3tl, 397, 43 J- See 
ipriiig festival 
feudal syitem^ 38 
Fieis* £., 438 
fiUoqut, 18 a, 183 
Fintshtd Myjiarpj. the* 385 
brute, the, 8, 7, 9 
fire, 27, €6 
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Firtt CauKj 43 S 

First Church of Chfi^t^ Scieatist^ 335, 
370f 3^1 373 
FLnt Day, 3X& 

iti talutinj the 
Flortnskyj 183, i&£k 
food, 307,^ 3x3 

Ftfod /of TAintmj CUmtiw, SHt 

Ford, Gov.j 291 

for^vtoesSj 273 

FoiiodatlccL Deed, 346 

Fojt* G., 232, 233 

Fmnds !, [29 

Franfi^rani, laS, 276 

Fmokel, Z., 325 

Franklin, 2Sr 

Firderick It, X29 

free thinker, 441^ free thought, 417^ 

+ 19 

Free Will Baptul Church, 23i 
frredam, 4, 8, M, 12, 29, 30, Ji, 63, 
73* 73* 77* 1S3, T97, i3ip fl59, 

260, 363, 268, 327, 535, SSSp 
391^ 402, 444i of spoech, 387 
Fnrehof, S. B., 317 
French levolution^ 132 
FriedUender,. L, 326 
Fri>itd, thcj 333^ 237 
Friendi, sec S-udety of Friendi 
FriendJ Chuit^ 235 
FriModi /nltNi^rit^ferj 235 
fndi, i65 

Fr^TburiEj Me,, 945 
fundunnilAlisai, 214, 2l6-^30| 3361. 

35B, 266, 2B4, 32T 
Fung Vu-Lan, no 
PuiS, 149 
Fui^ A'/d, 149 

Gabriel, ons^P t67i tBA 
Gandhi, 310 
4 

Githaj, the, I&-93, 17, S0-S«r S^f 

General Church of the Near JeruHM 
Lem, 243 

Gencsil, 295, 363, 365 
genufle^rloiip 33a 
gcfiCMTicy, Sa 

George, St, hanpk^ 299, 3DO 
Georgia, 176, 17& 

Gfi, sti 


OhazaLI, 154 
ghetto, 434, 433 
GibboDi^ cardinal, 139 
Ginzbetg, L., 326 
Gnofticiini, 123 

Gobind Singh, 196, ts^j i99j 
203 210^ stl 

God, lee Brahman j Ahuri-Maidij Je¬ 
hovah 

God as father, 23; m mother, 23, 
403; ai a penon, 9, lo* 14* 7^# 

222, 364: namei of^ 196, 197. See 

iheLBM 
Cacthtf, s8 
Qoganen^ 265 
gold, 1Q4 

Golden the, 385 
golden, meax^ 97» 

Goiiitel¥ara, 50 
GoodHrin, J. J-p 406 
Gore, Grp 283 

govp^ f 22, 167 

Gejpei cf God, thcj 280 

Gotama, tee Bnddha 

grace, ii9, toi, tsi, rso, i 3 Sp 

274. 477 . 478 
Graeta, H.^ 328 
Grant, president, 331 
Gr#nf/t, the, 198, 2<>3, 208-310 
Granth Sahih, t^B, 203, 204, 209 
Great Awakening, the, 263 
Creek-Catholic church, in Eastern 
OrthodcMc Churdi 
Gmk lathers, laS 

Greek-Rusdan church, see Eaitem Or^ 
thndox Church 
Ommberf, S., 324 ff. 

Gregnryp St,, 126 

Gregory VTI, pope, lee Hildebrand 

Gregoryj R., 428 

Gregory Nnrianien, 126 

Cregoiy, the Sinaitaf, 187 

Guild of Schoiam^ 383 

GuUd of St- Matthew, 26S 

guill, 267 

Guizot, 129 

GnAojfAdfidi, 53 

Oumej', J. J,, 234 

Gume}d|ti^ S34 

in™, tg5, X9?-I99f 209-210 
Guru dftju^dp see Anfud 
Guiadnroro^ 303^ 209-211 
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138 

Huckclj 1164 
Fulfil, 312 
Hail, W. J,, 82 ff. 

Yak , bo6j 308j ait 
hcjir ]6 a 

ball'WAy covcnantj aSa 
fUn, thcj 8€--88; g8j lOS 
Han Yu, lOi 

bandi, Uyiztf on ofp k? Uyias on of 
bnnds 

AaqilaT, igi 

bappinot, 8, 55^ 63, 66^ +o» 

Har Co&ifldj t99j A04, 305 

Har Kriahin, S03 

Har-Mjuidir, the, AO3 

Har Rai, 305 

hmaODYf 358, 401^^03, 443 

HamAck, 364 

Hamim al-Raabld, 4I 

Hart, Charles 114 S', 

Hardni rI Rmshidj 161 

HauSp [£8 

Hasidic movement, 330 

bAUp weaxio^ of, 318 

HrtvrErff^sl^ 38 

Hiiwaiiui tiemplcp $00 

Haydon, A. E-, 426, 433 

lw^». 35 >- 35 & 36 «, 36a, 365, jSfl, 

373-376 

heaven^ 85, iwff,, igGj 348,049, 

3674 worship ofj lOd, lotj i lo 
Hebrew Unios Coliegej 317 
Hebrew Utuvenily, 431 
Hcfcl, 1S8, 364 

he 3 l, e?, 157, 196, 248, B49, 366, 367, 
390 

Hcllcnum, 435 
Henry Vlll, tag, a8o, aSi 
Henry Booth House, 33a 
H*pfaii, as, ay 
Htrmldt, 376 

bemiet, 125 ff., 128 ff., 141, 178^ aiy, 
a 39 

Herrick, C. J., 439 
Htsythldj, 187 
£5 

Hkkl, EUai, 034 
Hlckbtefl, 935 
Hiddgn Witfdi, 310 


Hieronymus, 6 a 

higher cndcino, 63, aao, aSs, 283 
Hildebrand, 1:97, laB 

^naydrup 65, 74 

Hinduiim, aff., 53, 38, 57 j ^4j 
igg, aai-9043 593 * 59 ^* 4 <», 4^^ 
cAjrdmiJ principles, 15; And Chriiti- 
Aolty, 14 p 15; nmnbcT of Adherents, 
5 

Huior^ of Sdfne*^ $63 
HidET, 384, 391; Hi t l rrlim, gao 
Hobhnuse, 25B 
boliiicsi, 25 
Hultoni, D. C., 148 ff- 
Holy Cioaa, order of, see Order of the 
Holy Citas 
holy dAyi, 437 

Holy Immortab, lee Amrihd^ptnld 
Holy Mother, 404, 40S 
Holy NAtivity, the, *78 
holy ordetSp see orden, holy 
Holy Soiptutei, see Scriptucei 
holy fcc, see pope 

Holy Spirit, ai?! eas, aa^p 974 p 375 i 
978 

Holy Supper, lee euchaiut 
Home X^eague, S4® 

Hooker, IL, aSi 
borlzontA] rdigion, » ff. 

Hoiius, tab 
hostdries, 35^* 

AjIu 97 

Hsuan Tsang:, 64 

Hiun Tzu, 98„ for, 104, 105 

Hudson GuOd, 339 

Hdg«lj von, 979 

Hugh of St Victor, 977 

Huguenotfp tag 

HtiL Yuanp 88 

HtiUgu, I St 

human nature, 98, loo, tJb| iQb, iSg, 

i97» 1*36, b66, 935 , 337, 365. 

397 . 436 

huEDBiaiimp i84p a66, 9 S 7 p Sec 

Naturaliitk H uniAn i m 
Humaorn Maiufcsio^ 41 b^ 491 
Humamji'i tht, 498 

butnAnitariAnuEQ, 490. Sec ynMAi6 
work 

Hume, 499 

Hume, Bh ao9p 204, 203 
Hus, J., i 98 
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Kuuem, 169 

Huxiey^ 33J 
hymni^ 104, i&5, 40^1^4, flo£^ ao^, 
230, a+ 4 , 335 , 343, 44fl 
hypnotimi, $00^ 369 
liypcat'Utie umoa, eeS 

I CWr/, 04 , M, 81, 89 

l^b'iuk^ 98 
^of, 185 

IdiJ^ FidLi tsople, 300 
iddki^ Vfl 
ideal*, four* 4 
idlcoesip 303 

idoli and idol 49^ 100, 158^ 

387 

i^oonLace, 68 
fdii ilf 138 

*5 

Imam, rSa 
liiuuifi, 168 

itnnuicutale nnceptloap fi?, E3a, tSt 
IflunxiiMR, fl* 196, 399; muDUiait- 

ixni, Bflo 

iffimorulityp 1* 6^ Sp #6, 32, 33, 6a* 66, 
87, 70, 71, 74, 07, ri6, 198, 203* 
® 4 ®i H 9 i 3 M>* 318* 3E9^ 334, 360, 
366, 390- diibelicf in, 338, 423, 
4*7 

jflumidon, 14, 61, 103, 197, 149, 
3341 ificajTu,dDmj 9^ plurml ^uituil 
incajuaTkiiu^ nv 
snccD-se, 275 

ladeptod^ccc. Mo,* 292* 296, 299 
indtptndtitt Mttiinis, 236 
Indiuoluahtc Boad, 166 
Individ uiJityi 66* 69, 73, 239* fl6o 

Indro^ 9 

Industriil moluEioo, 157 
mfalUl^itr* 14, 118* ioi, 123* *32, 
*7 S, *79j i8ip 182* 259, 260p s66, 
279 

Snfazititidc, {36 
isRiiity* ^ 6 
InfcnoU, JL, 331 
inn«r lights itt inwud light 
Innocrnt 11, 129 
Inqutiltion* the* E20, 129 
inipiTation* 123, 124, 229, 230 
Inftatutn, 370; of iie^giem, 299; an 
Judftiua, 317 


inflnmittitaliitii* 22 E 
InterDAdanal Bible Studetib Aftoda- 
tiiMi* 983 

IfttarOdlEonaf Joumof 0/ £lAlVj* 332 
iatcxnuipeid Moe«] ^ueatioa Coit^ 
grtiK^ 33a 

intuXtioo, 12, S« inward light 
mvevtiture* 2 e 

inward light* 08 * 229-233, 238* 261 

Iran, 3O9* 311 

Imieuj* T23 

Irving* 259 

IfuCp St., 187 

Ithmad, 167 

Iilamp 14* e5*41*68^ 153 E95* t^S, 

198* 200-203, 

398; annaber of ndherati, 135, 16S, 

See Ttf iiliflt¥ima.f| aniim 

Isna^ilin, iht^ 168 
Itrul, 437 
JlioiilXdiitf* 63 
lungerich Tmitrap 944 

Jmit-pTaki^ 30 

Jaininn* 46 number of J»q*i 57 

JamaJ aJ-Din il-Afghanl* 163 
Jamei* 102, 130 
Jjuneitown, 282 
Jam rat ai-'Aqib^p 162 
Jostrow* M., 320 
jai, 193 
JdiskOf 63 
jntfmif. 206 
jSti^mraf 72 
Jw*i J-^ 363 
JcQ^ertOD^ 261 
jehangir* 202-204 
Jehovah* 30t, 388, 390 
JchiTvah'i Witnwa* 378 huisIkt 
of adbcfenti, 383* 3S5, 387 
jait, 97* TOO* lox 
JercdAiahj 381 
JdtKnc, St.* 126 
Jeruiakm, 123* E58 
J«iiiti^ 131 

Jetnip 9, 23, 6 h* 115C, 123-1 tGp i34i 
Hflt i67i 175* * 84 . 188i “ot, 
a» 3 * ^>23* 229* «S1* 092, 234, 247, 
a 48 p 238, 263, 163, 966, 273 ^ 79 p 
201* 28Sp 209* 290* 334, 34j* 

345 . 346p 338-361* 363* 366, 3*7. 
373 - 375 » 581, 382* 384^306, 368- 
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39tt 59*i Jcwiiii vitw of, jii. 

S?e Cbmtptofy; Mndafa 
lewd, aat 

lewiib InstiCutc pf Rd%iDB, ft? 

7 «iVLfA rhe, 517 

7«wuJfc Foi/A wrf Zi/^j the, S*7 

Jcwiih aCienOe, 3^1 

7nff^^ tfeCp 317 

Jcwiib Theok>pO^ aeniLPKry of Anlcf^ 

lea, 3^6 

Jewiih Tbppki^cai Seminary of Brca^ 
1*11, 3*5, Sflfi 
Jrtfi, i5fi, 158^ 356, 380 
4 * 

/AflUj, 7t 

iAJji, 7fl 

JiHJ Ky6^ 149 

jinja, [j|a, 130; i+B, J50 

JciiiAa^ 130 

7 ^^^ ai-M 

Jmant l"d|a^ 405^ juanaypjga^ 19 
jHffiiaAxH 4 
Joaim^ ny 

Job, 167* t^S 

John, t9&p 194, 361J 363; tbe upcHtk^ 

John of Damjucujj 1S4 
Jobn, Str, the Evanfdiit^ Sodrty of^ 
t7« 

John (he Baptift, 167. jBt 
J cKuili, 1B7 
Joaaphat, St.^ 6a 
Jo«ph (OTO. 167 
Jotepb II, 132 
Jowettj B.J 264 
r% ckiA, 99 
jm ckm, 99 

JudiinD, i37i 973* 337, 437, 433, 
43T-43a» 4+»> 4431 hiitoricai, 3333 
medieval^ 318; Talmudical, 316^ 
319; Iraifidoiial, %tB\ oomervmtiTe^ 
ue Coiiieivative Juilaiaaip; Recoct 
ilJUCtlOlilit^ iec ReO0nBtni£tioiiuE 

Jiidaum; Rdbrfp, i« Rdomi Ju- 

daion 
Judaf^ tt4 
Jude, I9t 

judsment, 167; jutlfment day^ t 6] 
Judith, T23 
Jujtin Martyr, 123 
juvoficatlan, lee faith 
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K\ the five, aol 
Ka'I^ the, 158; Kaluh, i6i 
Kibir, 14, 193, 201 
31. 53 
KnH, 9, 397 
Kaiidau, 3, 5 
KaJlen, 23Q 
kam^ 198 
krnna, 4 
idma, 66 
JTd^miV ^47» 151 
ATitmt-no-Afieh^ 147 
Ksnihaf 906 
K’ang Yu-weit 1O9 
Kaat, 132, 422, 433 
KapLla, ee 

Kaplan^ M. M.^ 318, 432 B. 
kappa, 72, 77 
Jkdfd^ 908 
R'erdnddVjPiiihe, 63 
kata ^rdJddp 207 

karma, 8, 30, 5E, 9S> 54* 6ft* 7«j 4=7 
kormakan^af 4 

itdiindydl^d, JO; Karma Ta^a^ 405 
karadh, igB 
74 

Z^f#-itdrdniydi]t^ 77 
itdXam^idFdnTyamp 67 
fTdlAd Upaniihad, 6 
^d4ir, r07 
AdyJ, 53 
€8 

Keble, J., 9S3 
Ken, T., 281 
Kerr (dty), 99O 
kaih, 206 

Keihab Chandra Sen, 15 
Khadijahp 156, 157 
KkaUa,. the, 206-^10 
Kkalsa Panthf 198 
kkaaa, 73 
Kharjitei, the, 163 
khatri, 193 
fifAdtriya, 6r 
ri 

Khuni, 157 

tthcdivc lama H Raiha, t64 
Khoouhkorv^ 10E, x88 
Khomianov^ 190 
JTAdrdfh^dFdjEd^ the, 19 
Kbimrav 1, 39, 40 
Khuvrav 11, 40 
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LbdcTWlciij 33A 
^an^Qm (of God), 1 iB, a63^ 347^ 36a* 
3ei--9&6, 38S, ^Bgi, 531 
iTinfdofn it at Handt 330 
JTnfdffpn 365 

Kinkviky, iBB 
kirpoii, aoB 

Kirtlud^ 390^ 336, Agg 
KUuiner, 301 
Kaorr, IL* 387 

koDvrlcdgt, 74, See loflic 
Kmx. X* Its 
Ka», W. sSo 
Kob^ 1^ 40 
Kobkff k!^ 3ie 
Kobul, A+, 39S 
{48 

KarnkB Jtjd, 149 
Koraup i« Quf^in 

4, ^ 197, 4 >^ 

ICthathfOf A3, 3 & 
kihatrjm^ 193 

bhAtriym, 47; kihalrifOf, 5 
^Aj 90S 

Aufi, 86p S7 p Sg, 91, 103, 104 
Kutsthop 4E 
Jfiiwumj KyS, 149 
ktuala, 79 
AiLrfi^ ai 
150 

labor, 137 
Labruip Aoa 

Fufdrdp 63 
LamunDp 107 

Lambcih Co^erenci^^ ibc^ oBo 
JUroont, C,:, 499 
lampv, 1B5 
£dnAioa^dfa^ 65 

Lao Tro, 84* 86p BS-91, 97, loS, log 

Lambrep H.p 49S 

Labtfan CkmiHidli, is8 

Latjtfaa pac% 139 

Latluop, X H., 49S 

Latin raihfflp 107 

Laudp sB i 

law, as, tj, 19, 30. 63, 7 »“ 7 S- S« 
oanoQ \mw 

laying on of bandi, iiO, <78, 977 
IcetoTp ito 
Lee, IL B., 305 


Lrbmano, 084 
Lent, «7S 
Lao nip pop^p 124 
Lw X, pope, tag 
Leo XIlIp pope, 13a, 137, 138 
Leo, the great, pope, 183 
Leumg, gig 
L*t Gcd Btf Tnu^ 390 
14, aee Lao Tzu 
BT-Mi i J 4 

UbenliBOp tBi^ iSa^ 018-328, 994, 
056, 93B, 959^ sSgp 988, 317 
390^ 4ig^ 498^ CDiopromlimgp a68s 
luicoiiapniiididiigp 9fi6| dcatb of, a86^ 
Ub^Tid Cathpikvm, 978 ? 

Jifdoiiin, 317* See fnademitm 
Liberal Pnpterta4ttiixii, 953 S. 
liberation, 396 

liberty;, flga, flggk See frecdoos; it“ 
Li^ui Ubeity 
Li CAi, 105 
Lichlenitdo, M,, 390 

Ociiiiiii^ 133 
Liddon, 383 

Li/# and 5d>tn/i of Sri Ramakwitkm*^ 
408 

Li^t, lee mward light 
litany, ittg 

liccFiliim, 363^ 988, 986, gii 
Httirgy, 130, iS4ff.p rfl8, i&f^ 944, 
a8[-3S3p 317^ 371 j 443. See rit¬ 
ual 

Lbi Hilii, g0 

Idu Tivug-yuanj iOi 

tobk, tge 

Logan temple, 300 

logic, Jain, 35 ff, 

legoi, 85, 158^388 

Loiiy* A-, 959 

Lokoprakdiaj 30 

Loni'i prayer, 367, 36S 

Lord'! nipper, lee eudiariit 

Lot, 187 

Lota^ 9t4 

love, to, ft, 14, 94-^8^ 31, 39^ 4L 
71, too* r87, 198, 199, 947, 380, 
367; ccftatfC, 14 
Luke, 199 
LOnikii, 49 

Luther^ tag, 130, 181,180, 985 
Ltiiberanitiii, 915, s]8, 980 
Lux Mandi^ 385 
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Mauriuj^ iSk 
M iccabecij I iJid 11, tS5 
MEddhvA, 14 
Mddhyamikai^ 74 
Mulucn^ 36 r 
Midiioti bouK, 53s 
Maga-Brotherbo^j 34 

mau^ ?o 
magi, tlie» 34 

magic, 8s, 86-89, 334. *»7, 44> 
MafXd Carle, flSo 
Afegni/Udf, the, 344 
Mafnui, Albertuj, 128 
Mahabrahmi, 76 
makdkappn^ 77 
Mahi Maym, 81 
mahatnuLu^ 406 
iHdh' at$ 4 ^ 69 
&5 

MaHivirn, 48-5^ 

63, 74 , 78, 87 

Mah^, the, 

Mahinda, 64 
Mahoney, Jr iL, 3g8 
MaxmonideSj 44O 
MaJtreya, 61 
73 

maior order, lee holy oiden 

Malti, 48 

mdmerd, 68 

MatnchiL-ei, i6t 

man, a» huinaji oature 

mSnd^ 68 

fOdna^ 147, 436 

AffddA^^drdjdjM, 36 

Manchtu, thc^ 

Mhn^ Cpit of, 39, 40 

Manifhriro, 135 

msnpf, 300 

AfwthriiSprntitM 34 

Maud temple, 3O0 

jlfdre, the, 63 

mdra^orali, 73 

Marcuj Aurdmi, tbs 

Margaret, St, community of, 378 

Maritain, a65 

Mark, isa 

marriage, 119, 360, 377, 378, 3«j, 319, 
335* 

Martel, Gharict, tty 
martyr, jBj 
Mar^nh, r6t 


Marx, Alexander, 336 
MaiXf K., 138, 190, 419^ Marxiiro, 
419 

Mary, mother of Jefiu^ iz6^ tr?, 733, 
t67| iBi; mother of God, 138, 133 
Maiy^ St., community of, 378 
Qiaiij, the^ TBO, 141, 184, B73 
Manachuietti Metaphyika] College, 

S70- 373 

maMdcre, 394 

material!^ 43^ 138, 375, 400, 40a, 
4tt, 419: laoo-iiiaterialiim, 416 
Mmti, 56 
madia, 1B4 

matter, 99, sBtf 363^ 5S7. See ipuit 
and Eoattef 
Matthew, tat, 337 
Matthew, St, Guild of, 958 
Matthiaj, z3i 

n & 

AfuydPdfi Xdodtfa ifrhrdnvd, t 
Mazdi, tee Ahur^'Maidi 
Mazdak^ 40 
McMiEui, D., 34a ff. 

Mecca, 136-158, i6», aoi 
medidne men, 406 
medieval fynihciit, 967 
Medieval Judalnu, lee Judniim, medi¬ 
eval 

Medina, 137, t^B 
meditation, 73, 409 
Meiji en, 13O 
Melchizedik pneitbood, 993 
McDdui, 83, 06, 90, 97-99 j tO»t 
109 

Mendicant orden, 138 

Mem (city), 300 

nacimefixm^ 368, 369 

MeffUh^ 117, 319, 331 

metaphyikt, 358> 3^7^ 3734 4354 

4S9 

mrtropolltan, fBO, 383 
Mallvyd, 75 
Mexican war, S93 

Middle Agct, the, 139, 136, 180, i8i, 
i8fi, 438 

Middle Way, 61, 73^ 74 
Mldraihp the^ 167 
Milan, edirt of, 1B5 
MiHadd FdBkd, 63 
3^5 

mDlcnnial ndfn, 383 
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MQtoiip 55 

Miiu, 169 

Mind, Science of, 35? 
uiiod and body, 6S; and mattcf, 
3:0, St, sSs, 4«5. See pkyiicat 
icience* 

znind-hcalingp t« healing 
Ming periodj 98^ 99 
MjDg-UtPp 98 

minutiy, *k buhopj' deacon; afdertp 
holy; ordination^ priest 
Minor Order, lao 

miraclcf, 7^; 109^ *17^ 158^ 159^, aoo, 

S 57 f ^ 9 . 434 

miiacuJDUJ cum, 373^ 371G 

Mirza Abbas^ 509 

M£m Hujiain All, 309 

MK^flfoarotu H^rfrinx^ 387^ 378 

misery, 86 

MlsJma, the» 167 

Miwii JTjd, 149 

mioionaries, 88, 176, 177^ ouni' 
ber of Monnon, 301; mLuionary ac¬ 
tivities ia 7 t iSTff^ ryo* a&o^ 933, 
aaSp 3 I 44 p ii 45 p 378 (f ., nBa, 901 ff., 
3&3. 5SS ff., 400 
Mii Bffnutndtr Sergd, 138 
MxraA;# Kjo^ 149 
Mtthra, 33, 37 
MitluaiiiD, 36, 37 
Mitra^ 73 

Mitrd-Am^Ui, colt of, 33 
mrtrool, 43 fl 

modcminn, 139,. a 16-090, 936, 159, 
363, 419, 433. Sec Hbcmliim 
Mochlfflan, 956 ff. 
moAd, 66 

Mohammedaniioip see MubamuKdan^ 

ilia 

MohiJs Peber, 189 
Mohiiti^ 106 

™«*f*P ST, ss, 34i oio^Aa, 4 
nHaaaatcnei, 183, 166, 404 
monaaticUia, 47 p 6 b, 64, IS7, 139, *40, 
183-187, 395 ^ 407 i 411 

mornsD, 7 - 9 p 13 , 397, 599 p 404; qiuOi- 

6ed, 397 

monks, 9* 49, §1-64* 71 , ?S, 

loo, 179, 1B6* ^7B> 39 Sp 3OTi 4*54* 

408-41D 

Monophyiitiin, it6, 173 


monotheum, 9, T36, iSr, 169, 196 
Moody, D. L., 965 
Mora^, S., 396 
Morn, P. E., 366, 383, 984 
Morgan, A., 499 

Moitnoo OhiLfcb, the^ ate Church of 
Jcaoi Chriat of Latter-Day SaiiiCi 
Mddci, 167, 381, 437 
Moslem^ 91 
EDoSqueSj 163, 909 

Mot^r ChiL^, tee FLnt Church of 
Cbjiit^ Scientut 

Mother Ood, 397* 398. See Holy 
Mother 

Mo Ten, 97^ 103 
Mu *awiyafi, t6o 
mufll, 166 
mukf 198 

Muhammad, 133 Jf^, 161, ihs, 167^ 
170 

Muhammad 'Abduh, 164 If. 

MuhammedaniEin, 197, i 38 r Sec Islam 

Muhairaiig 138 

fltvkoJi, 193 

fnvilu, 31 

Mullah, the, 30 r 

Mailer, M., 406 

Munlsuvru, 48 

muiic, 343 ; lee hymns 

Muiltmj, see Iiiam 

myiticillB, 6, >*, 77, 70, 169, 183. 106 , 
107 , 929, 9301, 333 , 934 r 9 | 0 p 

964 p 341. 39 ®. 4 ^ 7 , 440- S« inwifJ 
light 

mythl^ JJ 

Mfigarjuna, 63 
ndmATopa^ 6a 
Nami^ 48 
/itamuri^ 69 

Nmik, 14, 195, 196, tgB~2Di, 403, 

309 ^ 31 1 

noAoio^ 70 
KapolcoOr 13a, 3ti 
Narmyanas^ 399 

NaEmdranath^ see Vivekamiiirda 
Maiki, the, 34* 33, 37^ 38 
39 

J^dUfiutra^ 48 
Barkan, th* Wut^ 319 
National Federatioii ol Tempic Bfoth- 
orhoodi, 317 
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NationiJ F^crmiiDo or Temple Sulcr- 
hcH>d«^ %tj 

NatfonsU Fedcfaiioii of Temple Vocth-p 

317 

National Spiritual Aiumbly^ 313 
naloial tK«los>’', 

tialuiTp 473; nature godt^ 34;; nature 
^vonhip^ a I 

nature of man, lec hmnati natux« 
natiuraliiii), s? mOp jot, 105, 222, 
224* 402, 432, 434, 44 j 
Naturalistic Humaniizn, 221^ 224^ 
413 ftr Sec liumamirn 
Niuvoo, city of, 291, ijpa 
Nau%w, university of, 297 
yay^t, 35 

Nauunp 365, 333, 434 
Neaj^ East, religionii^ 42E 
nece«ary being, 42 a, 433 
nccjroraancVp 84, &S, 6g 
negroes, 135, 239, 336 
Ncmt, 46 

Neo^^nfijcianutn, gS, 99, tot^ 103^ 
104 

ncci'matcrialuai^ see materialisin 
Nco-Orthotloa Judaiim, 325 
dccKOEthodojc Froleitantumj 284 
fieo^rtbodoixy^ 22 j 
iieo-SupcmaLuialiim, 

Nero^ t 35 
NesUiriatu, t73 
Nestoriui, laS 
Ncumannj H,* 330 
Neumann, J. W.^ 33a 
new birth, 2 j 
Ntw CATUliuitily, the, 244 
New Crhurcb, the, lee Church ol the 
New Jeruialem 
new chuirlt, 250, 23 x 
^tar^Cksrek the, 244 
JVeEu ChttTtk Mrifinx^tt the, 244 
New Hiitory Society, 308, 31 Sr 

3*4 

New Jerusalem, Church of, see Church 
of the New Jemulem 
Philniophy^ the, 244 
New TeitiiiDent, 123, 124, l67i 4 29, 
a 3 (. 3 Gfp 437 
Newman, J. a &3 

Newman, L, I., 3ti EC 
N*xt Sup in RtiigioA^ the, 42S 
Qtfr&vlo, ££ 
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Nkea, council of, r2t, 123^ t2h^ 263, 

274 

Niceue creed, X2S, [82, 274 
NicboLu 1, pope, 12? 

Nietzsche, 190 
nihiliinig 77 
Pflkajas^ 63 

NikhilananEhL, fwami, 2 ff. 
Airgranl^Ui, 30 
Nitjari, 53 

f/imina, 49, Cl, 63, 7+, 7 Ti 

» 9 fi. 3 ®, 437 
Nivedita, iiiter, 40^, 40b 
Noah, 167, 38r 
Nobk, M. E., 403 
nom dbhidpno ^ke/no, 138 
non dualiim, 403 
norito, 151 

Noihiiaviji, lee Khuirav 1 
noDtibu^ X79 
nuoi, 63, I a I, 27ft 

oathi, 332 

Obj^tt ond Afdnuer 0/ rA^ Lord's Ri- 
lunip the, 382 
Oceank ChTistSanity^ 268 
ocher cloth, 400 
oecumenical, lec ccumctudty 
oil, tig, 27S 

Old Teitamcntp 123* 157+ tsH> iBy, 
223, 361, 43$ 

Oliver, P., a66 
omnipotence, 422 
oracle, 86, 87 

Order of the Holy Crou, ^78 
orders, holy, iig^i2i, 1411 27^^ ^77 
ordinal, 376 

ordination, 62, rrg, t20, 278 

organbatlont, 439 

Origeu, 125, 259 

origloal lin^ 68, 116, 118, 128, *32. 

jfig, 183, 267, See depravity 
Orihodnx, the, fee Eastern Orthodox 
Church 

Orthodox Judainn, 31O, 322, 325 
ortbodoxY^ i 7 ^l 4 t 7 * 4 ^ 7 » 4 ^ 8 - 434 . 
438 J Protestant, 294, 234. See nro* 
orthodox ProteslantiicD; nctHoriho* 
doxyi nco-ortbodox Judajjia 
'Othmin^ i6t 
Otto, M-, 42B, 429 
Ottomani, the, j6i 
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Oxford Mfnxment^ aBj- Bfx An^io- 
Gatholicum 

pxcifijdj fliOj 2jt| ^37 

54 

pAdniapr^hA^ 48. 

Fahlwi^ the* 19* ad, aa, 38, 41 

Paine, a^Si 

PaJ«titve, 327* 443 

Pjdi Text Sdcie^, 60 

Piilmyra, N. Y.* ago 

PVn Ktj, 8B 

Pan-ltlunum* 163 

F<i^fapafiimfSiki 7 ui^ 51 

pHna, 74 

71 

panth, xgS, sag 
pAntheum* 387-369 
54 

pspacy^ *cc pope 
Pdpa*, 37 
Pvamahatzuo, t3 
poramdltAo^ 73 

parentif mpect !or, 104 If. Sec xncci- 
lof ii^orihip 
Fdrinirraiu^ 66 
paiiBhp 404 
paHihp aoo 

PaxW, Th.^ a59, a6t* 363 
Parliament of Jtdjgkinj, 16, 403 
partNCbiaJ icbooli, 140. See reli^ui 
cducoiioo 

Panix, ilie, 41, 4a 
PiHvo^ 4a 

pAti 4 itdt Grtgiit 133 
Pauovrr, 3r6 
puior^ fi76 

Paul, ea, 122, 125, 367* 391, 427 
Paul 11^ pope, lag 
PdEfnirA Ff^rtf 207 
paiwrnciifT^ 162 
Pkili-PultXp CQOJidI of, JO 
pstrtarch^ 17S, 179, j&o; of Cofutan- 
tinople, 178 
patriotiim, 391 
PftUlton, M.j aG4 

75, 77^ 76. S3I1 339. 397, 4 <m, 
403 j peace retreat, 409 
FtMct of Mbiif jao 
F*^olion, the^ 179 
Pclagliiij laG 
Ftn Ptifndt ^Hxdcj 314 


penance, 119, 129* 277, 278 
Pendie Hill, 22H* 236 
penitence^ 278 
Pcniicdiiairy* ihe^ 121 
penile,}-, 331 
PcntCC^ 122, JrS, 320 
pcrfcctinD, 26, 33, 33, 47, 48, 51-54^ 
23 ^ 4&3 

pertemtion, lajp tag, jjo, r4a, ij7* 
17S, 1S9, 190, igg, 200, aa4-ao6, 
210, 233, 333, 237, 359, ^8*j 
3^59, 311, 333* 384, 385* 391 
PerMn, 19 
pcwnolUm, 257 
PMjjpfctttf*^ 46 
pcuimisiD, 324, 9B5 
Feter, T24. See Skado Peter 
Peter, the Great, iDo 
Photiuf^ raj 

Phcto-Drami of Crutaon^ 384 
philanthropy, 302 S. 

Philoret, iSa 

PAiV^fohd, eBS 

ph>'ilcal iciencef^ 362, 363, 402 
Piati, Dr, 498 

Pilgrim fathen, 41* B6t* 282 
pUgiimage, 49, 30, 64, 7ft, 156, !30, 
tGa, 30 E, aoS, 404^ 407 
pirah, 2dO 

Pitten^er, N., 272 ff. 

Piui VI, pope, 132 

Piui^ IX^ pope, 132 

Pitif 3^ pope, 132 

PiuiXt, pope^ r33, 137* 138 

Piui XII, pope, 133, 135 

Plate, £8* 187, 364; Platooicm^ 423 

pluraLucn^ ji 

poetry, 184, 265 

poli-tajc, IC3C 

polygamy^ 156, ij7p 29294 
pontiiT, icc pope 
Pondiii PLUec, ir7 
pool, lacxEil^ 203 

pepe, i»4^ 125* ia7, rs8, 

*Sap 134* *35* 137-139* *7^^ ijfr- 

l8o, 1B2* 190, aj9, 260p fl73, 376, 
200, 281 « See Taout popn 
pdiidvixEn^ 419^ 427 

Potter, G. T, 429 
PowcO, fi.^ 264 
PowcU, L.J S9J 

Fiahuddha BhoraiA, 394, 407 
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prajcUtrancn, 36 Tj number of^ 373 

PradMia^ 33 

Pratmunirw^ s3o 

pra^itivo, 419 

Fra/uJ^aramtftfp 65^ 76 

PfAkarandj, 5a 

pfttkrili, 11 

pmytr, JS7, to8, 1180, 367, 368, 474^ 
of Jesua, 1&7, Sm ritual 
prc-lsLam^ 135 If, 
predeituuitlon, tiju 
prcinLlluianaxLLS3S| 986 
prtsbytemtCj 133 

pricit^ 37-39, 89, Ii 9 -I 9 ip 141, 179, 
ffl 5 * 273 p 276 p 37 Sp 995 , 

371; prieatfacHMl, ts^ ; of aU beliovcn, 
141. See iecular prleaTa^ rclLfitnii 

priMti 

pnion workp 351 
privale propertvp 137 
privy council, lai 
proofi for the exiftciice of Godp 471 
prophecy, 117, 173, 3*1, 3S1, 384, 
sSSr 3B9 

propheti, 4 p 157 ff., 159, 723> 

930, 390, 309, 330, 391, 433p 440 
ProtaS^ras, 958 

Proteiuniiun, 139 fl",, 139, 141, tia- 
i& 4 p iSBi 339 , 2&D. 

a66, fi68, aBj, aBa, 998, 333, 360p 
388, 493] OLunbcrof adherenu, 917; 
coMcrvalivt, ai3lf,; and Catbnll- 
Ciim, 133. See LibenI Pro[cita£LU££ii f 
nnhodoxy; Refomution, the 
providence, 949, 338, See divine provi¬ 
dence 

Prffouow, aBo 

Provo, 998 

P^-cho-HMnatics, 377 

Ftych^l^fy 0/ RfUp}Cn^ 963 

Piidfflio, 51 

Puipii and Pmf^ 369 

punishment, i, 157, 909, 390 

Punjab, centfo of Sikhkru, 199, 900 

Punjabi, ana, 903 

Pu^ya, 54 

fvTmti, the, 9, M. 15. 4® 
puiputry, t34, i8a, 149, 390 
punficatlon^ 71, 1G9, 198 
Puritajiiimp 999, 93a, 933, 935 
purpose of life, 398, 401, See estiit- 
euce^ purpote of 


purpose In daturc, 4ja3 
pnrujAd, 11 
PurOdij 30 

Puscy, Ev B., 983 
Pu^hpadantA^ 48 

got 

Qua^jeiesiina Anno, 137 
Quahen, 999-333, 934 fT. See Society 
of Fiicuds 

Qur'sK, ( 57 * ^& 3 j 167^^1 ^70, aot 
rabhi, 391 

Rabhi'i Monuai, 317 
Rjbhinical Auembly of Ameri^, 394, 
3 s 6 p 3 S 7 

* 35 p 136, i 73 j 365, 336, 35 r, 397, 

49 1 

ra^u, SC 
Rihula, C9 

Raja B^mohan RoVp 14, 13 
ru/dyojB, 11; Rsja Toio, 405 
4, 9 

Ramadan, iSa 

RamakrEiJina, 4, la, 15, 16, 394, 397, 
399^041 4*7i 4141^1 

Ramairlihni MovemoDr, the, a, 393 R,| 
Math, 995^ 404, 408, 4T0; Miulon, 
3 & 5 j 40®. 4 JI 

Rsiinariihiia-'Vjvekimanda center, a 
Ramakruhiiananda, 404 
Rxmatiuja^ (4 
Ram Dai, go 9 , 30^ 

Rartjjt Sin^h, 903, ao6, 909 
Ranke, 199 
Rashi&d, 183 

rationalisjn, 9C4, 417, 419 
RaurliiUDa, A. Er Jr, aSo 
readers, 570, 371 
realbni, Schola^c, 77 
rebirth^ ri8, (98^ 950^ 408^ 4^7 
V^ri^i'Rt Inquires ia TArofpjy, 364 
Recnmtnittionum, 318, 431 lf« 
Ri^antiru^^ionki, the, 43a 
redeefiicr^ 947 

rtdeoiptioo, 30, 3r, 53, 1S3, 948, 274. 

Sec unlversalUm 
Rijeic, 49lp 437 

iZr/uPTo J/muA Practice and Ui Rak^ 
binit Background, 317 
Reform JudiuiiEi, ^15^ t 434* 

438; number of adhcreoti, 319 
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Rrrorm P»>i±r Book, 51 ft 
Rffonnatiffli, the, 

ai5-ai7, aag, a66, 373, 376, aSo, 
afl ji 185. S« Reromien 
refcnntd CitJwlidiin^ aSf, ^84, a05 
ktf&rnjzF^, 133 , la^P 131* 141, 975 

/?#/ufaCioii e/ 164 

rrscncntionf 118^ 334, 381 
a 79 

reincarnation, 8, 53, 73, 73, 1^7, 36S 
Rci«er^ O.j 499 
rdii^r w<nk^ 3 C 9 O'. 

rclifioti^ nature pf, 363^ 966* 417^ 493, 
433 ffj 3, 19* 48; bori- 

rontali adff,; vcrtlcaJ^ ufF.; uniwr* 
ul, 13 

reli^puy education. 140^ 188, 935* 945, 
963^ 348. 379. See education 

relisiaiii liberty^ 150^ 959^ 933. 939. 

960 r See liberty 
rrh^tu piieiu, 191 
rcligipus tolerance^ 19 . 13^ 13,57^ 171,. 
960, 968 , 979* 989, 39 ^j 401 ^ 40a# 

49 p 

Rcnaiiwice, 491 

RenajccDce Reform Judakm, 390 
tenuitciaEipn, 70, 400 
RcorsAniwd Church of Jmyi Chrtit of 
Latter-Day Saints;^ pnmlicr of ad¬ 
herent!, 999 
Aerum Nov&fum^ 137 
reiunrecibon, i 99 , 157, 95B, 9S6* 990, 
388, S 9 fi, 493 

EliHUrreciipii, cunimiinity nf^ 97S 
Rttr^fpmion ^nd InfrospaiwJtj^ 337 
Rtvdyaiit the, 19 

revelalion. 4,5,61, iSa, 135, 1*7, 15,, 
158. J69, 950-2*4, 250, 250, 26t, 
* 74 t » 79 . 485. >88i 989, 290, 5to, 
3»i. 335, 357, 359. 363 - 365 . 398 . 
4»*i 434. 437' S«e jnwiril Ught 
nviviUiun. 235, 236, $ee Grc^t 
eninff, the 

Reyimllis, Cwrgeg taic, 994 

Riad P.uhOg 165 

RiddU of iht UsitrtTtt^ 964 

rightefiuines!, 4, 93-95, 930 

Rig-V^dij^ 91 

Riiabha, 48 

mhii^ 4 

ritiiiJ, 34, 38, 5 ®, 86-88, 102. to3, 
105, 146, I5t, 15S. 169, 169, J84ff., 


107, 9*8. 513, 317-39*. 327. 3J5, 
398, 427 , 438. 44 «: fttual frtyef. 

ifi9. Sec Ktur^ 

RiverdaXc^ 33 1 
Kiruran, 310, 311 
Enlbnd^ R., 15 

Roman Catholicinn, usfF.g 179-163, 
187-191, * 97 . ^ 33 1 ^ 39 , 959- 

261, 963, 964, *77, 979, 281^ 98*. 
398. 336^ 369^ 423; number of ad-' 
herent^, laa, 133^ J3& 

Roman Congregationi, lai 
Roman curia, ria 
Roman KC, l« pope 
Roman THbunala, t9l 
Rpfffiber^, 964 
Rota, the, tat 

Rud(m 4 niMl Dieitu S^Unct^ 338 
Rule, A., 214?, 
fvpa^ 68 

RujseU^ T+, 3S9-384 

RuiiLb^ 176-109, 184, 196-190, 419 ^ 

levolutian^ fB9j 191 
Rnuiao church, lee Eaitem OrthodiM 
cbutch 

RulhErTord, J, 380, 384, 385, 387 
Sabba*, St., 185 

Sabbath, 138. 318, 327, 436, 440 

iMcam^ 75 
jorfrdoj^ a 77 

lacramenti, Ii8-t9i| 130, 141, tBi^ 
Jftjp 184, 186, 189, 191, 96ig aSa, 
a 74 p a 76 , 277, 985. 368, 437; tw* 
977: let'cn, jr^, 185; lacramentai- 
kjm, 977 

lacTamentaUa, i8i, 185; ucramenul 
jTiiei, (tve, 977; ^acramenti]!, 119 
larniieeg I04-to8, lan, jai, l6a 
S add harm aptiAdarikaf 6^ 

SAdduceti, the, 958, 590 
Safa mpund, tSst 

lamti, 73, f69, i8t, 108, 197, 3oS, 

aoB 

^^rJtuniu^Ca, 3 

lalui, iSa 

Salt Ifitkc lemplc, 999, 300 
Sail Lake valley, 993 
»|ytinj; the flaf, 391 
Hlvatipn, 14, 45, 51, 70H., iig, raa. 
196. 134, 142, 183, 195, 196. 198, 
• 99 . 403 i 223, 915, 231. 247-930. 
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!i6a* iSa, S74, aBo* m?* 34^ 3^^* 
367. 3S8, 4^3, 4^6, 433, 436, 437i 
439 

S&lvAtion Army^ the* 341 flf.; nunibcT 
of roHowcrs, 143, 35a 
iumd^AiV 7a 

65 

*5 

63 

^umbhiva^ 4& 

S^rnkbyit, ti 
//irnnrFluCa^ 6B 
jummuli, 73 
Siimidfa, 74^ 77 

%^dm£*d]'dp 33 

Chdrilra^ 34 

34 

Samy^g Jyiftix^ 54 

BkarmA^ 3 

43^4^1 444 
lanctijicatloti, 347 
Jdfrjdi'. 9 M 

E5 

Jdhit kard^ 6S-69 
SankaT^ 4 
SsinkoTBCh^ryAi 30 
S^nkaracharysij T4 

5 i 

;<]niid^ 68 
fiinnyd 3 A, 4 
^annyaijm^ 404 
S^tayan«^ 494 
Sjnti^ 46 
Sincidevd^ 63 
SaptabhaKflnaya^ 

Saxadanindj, 405, 4516, 408, 410 

iardan^ 910 

SiuniAii cTiipirr, 37-4^ 

Sai ^am, ao<p 
Saun, 384, 389, 390 
Ja, 9&9, ao8 

Saiprftkuhaxkandfp 394 fiF. 
f^t 4 , eS, 7J, 73 
Sa,ul, 187 
J^dUfrdnXxitax^ 63 

Mviof^ 76, 109 ^ llfij, H 7 ^ 190 

fCcpiiEnIizn, 40a 
SchMJiter, S., 326 
SchcUinf^ tB8 

ichifm^ ipo; Schitm^ iht Grrmt, 147^ 

laB, 176, !»73 


SchlcicniuidiErp 959, 963-983 
Schmidt^ N.J 333 
Schwan^ J, J>., 310 
Scifnti And Hfaith, 357^ 339^ 369, 
$H, 3^5r 367. 368, 370p ^n -375 
Science pf Mindp m Miod^ Science of 
Kdcntl&c method, 418 
H;hplaj:tic]iiii, 77, 183 
Scott, Hr, 498 

Scnplurei, ilie, 4, 18-91, 35, 36, 38, 
50, 61, 63* i99-t94, 158, 167 
181, 198* M9, 303, 9^09^ ai7, 290, 
99 r, 993, 993^ ajOp 949-231, 960, 
961, 964, &66, 979 p sSp, 343, 337p 
364, 3Bfl. 38gp 395 p 401. Sec abo 
Bible, the 

Scepnd Coming^ the, 223, ago, 966, 

38s, 384. 3&5 
Scct^rlM Shinto, 14B* igs 
iccti pf Iflam, 168 ff. 
aeeular prletti^ lat 
icculartim, 134, 133 
Kditionbti, 383 
jfitho, 70 
lelf^ 73. See wul 
Seir-CkiltuiT hall| 339 
Sclinu, I o I 

ScO^ R, W,, 966,416 ff. 
fL-mj^niilitiiri' s^'jtem, 344 
Sen, Kcihah Chandra, 13 

Srniphiin, 5 l,, 1S7 

settlement hpineip 33P 
Sfva^ an^ 

leifcn ciT^m-ambulaliofiip tGa 
VeUf^s, 31P 
Seventh DaVp 318 
SeviPii, the, 405, 406 
iknAdt/ah, 169 
Ahninmu, 496 
Sliamaniimp 36 

Shang pcnpdp rpa; Slinngp toj 

5hang-ll, lOip EP3 

Sluinti Aabrama, 4O9 
Sima K'angH:hkh, roi 
Sli^pur 1 , 37 , sSp 40 
Skapiir lip 39 

90 [ 

AA;#/6urnd Ejxa/x, 284 

jfceiip 84, 86p 87 p JP 3, ro4 
Shtpuot^ 3*0 
310 
I09p 103 
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Shih ^7 

Shi'ttc^ ]£S 
Shin^on 6^ 

Shinti Ky$^ 149 
J49 

5 hmi 6 , number of AdbercstJ, 

^49 

}{&nky^tu^ 149 

ShmfB JTjrt^ 149 

Skrvm^ 197 
ihocft^ fl09 

Siiagiu Effendi, 513 

Sbrine Sliiino, 14B, 149,^ 15a 

ibrinc^ 148, [50^132, 157. See itmpla 

lAa, 97 

Shu^^ 14B 

fAuLAmi ilruAA^ 

^Auffi Ha^ t48 
lickucM^ tit diicue; henllog 
Siddka, 51; Siddhai, ^0 
Skld}mttlia, E] 

Sidgwckp 332 
Eifiutura, the, isi 
Stk^dtr^ 200 

Si^binD# center of, ^03; uma- 

ber of Adhcrcnti, 195^ jjto, art 
nlence, 236, fi39 
Simeon, C., aBa 
^mon Feieij uS, iig^ taa 
*i^i » 9 t 55 i Jfiii ^»30, 331, 849, 
«6a, 346, 360* 366-560. S« cvtlj 
origma) rn 
Sindhut 5 

Singh, A.p 194, 195 
irnjfA, 207 

Singh. Gobind, i« Gobmd Sing^h 
Ifrdor/^ flio 
iiitcrj, mk nuns 
Sitili, 48 

66 

StM, 9 

ill very, *33, *34, 339 
SlivDpbllet, 1B8 
iluni, 34+ 

Smith. JoMph. *^3, 9^ 

Smith, Hyrvim, iBg, sgr, ag* 

Smitb. Samuel If., 189 

Snell, H., 532 

HfpABfno/l'^ iEj^ 16B, 191 

■odiJ oontmet theory, aat 

wetaJ ethici, 336. 537 

Mial t«pcl, 824, "30, t+S, 265 


wdaJ theologiaxu, 331 
sodal service, 196^ 349 
social wekfmx, 343 ff-t 410^ 411^ S« 
welfare wori 

3S7r Bridib^ 13S 

Society of Friendly aajff-i number of 
adhcmnti, 257^ 236 
Sodety of St J-^m the EvaugeUvt^ tjB 
Society of ibe Saczed Miuiou, 276 
Sodniuiiiin, 260 
s^ktla, ao| 

Sohrab, M, A,, 508 314 

(oidkri, 345, 347 
SolU-CohcTi^ 326 
Solomon. 167 
Soloi'iinv^ V„^ ]09 
soothuying. 64, 06 
top A lid, 76 

Sorsky^ St Niliu, 1S7 
will, Sff*, 9^n, 13. 4g. 50^4. 68 - 75 , 
•gSt 357; *im 1 l»6y, 6, 7) Mamie, lo; 
iwo^ 7. 9 , Sw aptnt 
South FlaCc Ethical Society, 339 
Southwark Neighborhood Itouie^ 332 
Soviet Republic, 133 
Soviet Unicn^ 415. Sec Ruula 
^P«:e* 3 ^ 6 
Spinoaa, 425 
Spim, diet of, 213 
apirit and matter, 6 - 0 . See matter 
Spirit, jec Holy Spirit 
^n*P 97t 104, 94E, 396. See icnd 

vpiritualmu^ 368, 369 
■plrituallty^ 406 
ipring fttijval, 35 
jpriukllng, 244 
SraoiftM^ 27 
SreyMia, 40 
Jftffi, 36 

Stael^ Mme. de^ 259 
stake* 296, 304 
Standard^ the, 332^ 333 

Starbuck^ E. D.^ 265 
ttatc and church, icc church and 
state; itaic chur^j lUtc religion 
ttate church, tyS* 178, 179 
Jtate religluD^ 109* tto^ 148# i3t>ff>p 
i&t 

State Shintfi^ 148* 150, rjj 
itaic wofihip, 91 
Stephen* L,. 35s 

Sthinakavi^ 49 
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Stuom, the, 2B9 

StudjoQ^ 1&5, 

Stupas, 51 
StiryiieHUltl, 313 
^uddhoddju, Sj 
judw^ 5 
tvdrth, the, a I 
suSwng, a* 37 , 33 , 55 , 60 
niiTr^^n biihctp, 13$ 

SuEsm, 165 
fu^htr^dfld^ 7] 

3rB 

Sulzberger, M., 326 
Siiinati, 48 

^ujTjjRi Fcnlificatus^ 135 
Jtrrnniujn froRtire, 67 
Sun Yatieii, 110 
Sunday, 176, 335 
Sting dynwty, gS 

jtdRAn, 60 

runndCtfp 60 

Sunni, i 63 , i6g 
74 

SuplFiva, 48 

supcznnluia!, ftupemnturaliini, tt^- 
tl0. i 33 i 135 ? *SSi aao* 333-434, 
a66, 8/4, 985, 4t7, 434, 441 
t&ras^ *67, 168 
tutra, 53, 65, 5* 

Suita Niplu, 63 
S \iparnaprabhma, 65 
fivcUmbara^ 4O-50 
«vajui, meaning of word, a 
Swedenborg, 444-347^ 343^ 4^0 
SwedenbotB^zn Church, tcc Church of 
ihc New JenjMlem 
Swedenborg Sudety* the, 345 
iword, 207^ 206; of the Sikhi, rgg, 334 
i>inboti£m, g, ifig^ an, a66, 320 
Symeen, 1O7 

sjTiaaoguc^ 3afj, 327, 436, 440 
Synaioivf, the, 317 
tjTcretinii, 100, 403 
i>nod, r3i, ifto 

53. 

Srold, B., 326 

Tagn^, rs 
Tffirzi, ITyS, 149 

Tauka Kyc, 149 
Tai Tung-yuaD, sg 
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Talmudical Judainii, see JudiiitEi, Ta]- 
mudicai 

Tang dynuty, lor, 107 
fanhSt, 66 

Tantru, the, 15, 398 
Ttfo, 34-S7, 92 
Tno Sheng, 68 
Tflo Chntj, 84-87J gi 
Taoism, O^ff., 100, wj; number of 
adherent^ gr; Taoift popei, S8-gt 
TaqUi, 166 

Taraponewala, h J. S., iflff, 

Tnrdf, 76 
Tathagaio^ 70 
furAotd^ 74 

raftpaf, 54 

Taylcr, A. E., 27a, 9S4 
Tcgh Bahadur, 196, aw, 205 
icicoloi^^ 433 
telepathy, 56 

temples, 27, 49, 57^ gj, 93^ loj, 104, 
107. log* i*>a, 1S4* 303, B07. 

209, a 10, 245, ago, agS, aggff., 
313. 319-3^1 r, 53+1 S36, 39^; admits 
tance to, 30E I nmniage]^ 300+ Sec 
nuHqucii shnnes 
Temple, F,, 264 
Tenn>'ieia, 24 
TrJirl KyS^ 149 
Tei-tullmn, 113, 125 
TcwfDc, 164 

theitan, 417, 491, 494, 496, 435. See 
God, u a penon 
theoeentrk theology, 183 
ibcQCentdiqrn, 43O 
ihcOCrney, 38, 39, 179, J9O 
TA#orraitc Aid lo kCingdQm Fubiuh^ri^ 
3S7 

TkioiagUcht UtiTaiuriEfiunif 364 

thcoiophy, 36S 

7 htTA-ih^rigatha, 63 

third order of minutiy, 276 

ThErty-Nine juttclei, 379 

Thiny war, 131 

lhamu, Sl, see Aqumu 

Thomimi, 3^^ See Aguitiai^ Thonuu 

thou, 33a 

Ji, 102, 109 

T*J>B, 102 

time, 5, 8 

Tipiti^, 63 

Tirihank^rm^ 47, 48^ 
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